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CHAPTER  I 

ENGLAND'S  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  QUADRUPLE 
ALLLVNCE  1815-1830 

With  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  the  victors  of  France  were 
confronted  with  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  map  of  Europe 
and  of  restoring  peace  and  order.  For  this  purpose  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  was  assembled,  and  a  year  later  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  was  formed,  destined  to  become  the  most  power- 
ful concert  of  powers  ever  maintained  in  time  of  peace.  A 
discussion  of  the  origin,  character,  purposes,  and  justification 
of  such  a  union  arouses  numerous  questions  that  demand  con- 
sideration and  solution. 

Was  this  dominating  alliance,  this  strong  concert  of  England, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  in  the  period  from  1815  to 
1830,  necessary  to  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  following  the 
Napoleonic  regime?  Was  it  an  acknowledgment  of  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  establish  order  and  the  regard 
of  one  nation  for  another's  rights?  Was  this  Alliance,  then, 
a  logical  outgro'v\i:h  of  the  Vienna  conferences,  or  was  its  need 
foreseen  in  the  dreary  days  of  desolation,  and  its  form  gradually 
evolved?  Was  it  a  great  machine  of  repression  or  instrument 
of  war  projected  into  time  of  peace?  Did  England  see  in  such 
an  alliance  a  noble  means  of  guiding  aright  an  erring  nation? 
Was  she  actuated  by  selfish  motives  in  casting  aside  the  policy 
of  Pitt,  the  policy  of  non-interference,  or  was  she  forced  to  a 
realization  that  what  concerned  Europe  was  of  consequence 
to  England,  that  she  could  no  longer  be  a  self-sufficing  na- 
tional unit?  For  forty  years  following  the  Second  Treaty  of 
Paris,  the  peace  of  Europe  was  steadfastly  maintained  with- 
out a  single  encounter  between  any  of  the  powers.  Is  this 
a  justification  for  the  reactionary  character  of  the  alliance? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions  and  to  understand  the 
origin  of  the  AUiance  together  with  the  work  confronting  it, 
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the  work  left  undone  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  its  short- 
comings or  failures,  should  be  passed  in  brief  review. 

In  that  assembly  of  crowned  heads  and  dictating  diplomat- 
ists, powerful  though  the  Czar  Alexander  and  Prince  Metter- 
nich  were,  the  responsibility  of  adjusting  the  infinite  disputes 
should  necessarily  have  fallen  to  England,  that  mistress  of  the 
seas  who  overwhelmed  Napoleon's  schemes  for  Africa  and 
Asia;  it  was  English  money  subsidizing  the  armies  of  Austria 
and  Russia  Avliich  enabled  them  to  continue  in  the  field;  it 
was  England's  army,  finally,  and  England's  general  that  con- 
quered the  European  foe.  Moreover,  England,  alone  among  the 
powers  against  France,  because  of  her  geographical  location 
and  her  general  foreign  relations,  could  have  been  a  disinter- 
ested force  and  an  equitable  judge  in  deciding  upon  conti- 
nental readjustments.  Furthermore,  the  English  people, 
among  whom  for  the  decade  past  there  had  been  developing  a 
moral  sense  as  a  nation,  a  comprehension  that  out  of  the 
P'rench  Revolution  there  had  emerged  certain  rights  of  man, 
expected  and  rightfully  demanded  that  the  settlement  of  Eu- 
rope be  made  upon  a  higher  basis  than  the  principle  of  legiti- 
macy, that  it  be  founded  upon  a  higher  moral  law.  Lord 
Castlereagh  himself  recognized  this  new  attitude  not  only  of 
England  but  of  Europe.  In  a  letter  written  in  May,  1814,  to 
Lord  Bentinck  he  said,  "It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a 
great  moral  change  coming  on  in  Europe,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  are  in  full  operation.  The  danger  is,  that 
the  transition  may  be  too  sudden  to  ripen  into  anything  likely 
to  make  the  world  better  or  happier."^  Lord  Castlereagh, 
then,  was  not  oblivious  to  this  change,  but  as  a  reactionary 
failed  to  respond  to  the  awakened  era.  And  so  in  the  Con- 
gress, England  was  content  to  take  an  inferior  part,  to  per- 
mit Metternich,  ''that  mind  which  never  erred,"  to  be  the 
dominating  personality. 

Surely  there  was  in  the  Polish  question  a  riglit  to  be  up- 
held and  a  principle  of  justice  upon  which  to  act.  But  in 
this  the  opportunity  for  England  to  interfere  was  allowed  to 
pass  by. 

"Up  to  the  period  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  no  British 

1  Castlereaprh,   Correspondence  X,   p.   18    (Castlereaph  to  Lord   Wm.   Bentinck). 
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statesman  had  ever  set  his  hand  to  an  instrument,  acknowledg- 
ing as  valid  acts,  the  two  partitions  of  Poland.  Had  the 
British  plenipotentiary  founded  his  objections  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, had  he  positively  refused  to  commit  his  Government  to 
any  such  acknowledgement,  and  had  he  insisted  on  the  erec- 
tion of  an  independent  Polish  state,  he  would  have  been  ap- 
plauded by  the  whole  of  Europe,  whilst  Austria  and  Prussia 
would  not  only  have  not  opposed  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  have  acquiesced  in  it  with  pleasure. ' '  ^ 

''Backed  by  such  powerful  support,  as  well  as  by  the  voice 
of  public  opinion  throughout  Europe,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  (Castlereagh)  might  have  been  successful,  but  the  mo- 
ment when  he  gave  up  the  principle,  and  told  the  emperor 
that  he  was  not  indisposed  to  witness  even  with  satisfaction 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  receive  a  liberal  and  important 
aggrandizement  on  his  Polish  frontier,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
degree  and  the  mode  to  which  he  alone  objected,  he  threw  away 
the  only  weapon  which  he  could  successfully  wield.  "^  That 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  taking  this  moral  stand  was  felt 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Cook.  He  ex- 
horted his  superior  to  fling  aside  the  treaties  and  "to  declare 
that  nothing  should  induce  Great  Britain  to  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  those  acts. ' '  * 

Again  England  failed  to  appreciate  an  ideal  for  which  she 
had  been  fighting,  the  building  up  of  British  Empire.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  England 
m.ade  important  acquisitions,  and  certainly  expanded  very  ma- 
terially in  her  colonial  possessions,  keeping  islands  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  imperial  ideal.  It  was  merely  acquisitions  of 
land  regardless  of  its  use  to  England.  That  not  even  Liver- 
pool was  alive  to  the  colonial  situation  is  clear  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  to  Castlereagh :  ' '  We  have  Guada- 
loupe  and  the  Saintes  in  our  hands,  which  have  in  fact  been 
conquered.  We  have  no  desire  for  any  more  colonies,  but  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  them  as  fair  pledges  for  the  just 
claims  of  our  own  subjects."^ 

2  Stapleton,    George   Canning  and   his  Times,   p.   354. 

3  Stapleton,    George    Canning   and    his   Times,   p   354. 
4:  Ibid,  p   356. 

5  Castlereagh,  Correspondence,  XI,  p.  48,   (Liverpool  to  Castlereagh,  Oct.  5,   1915). 
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Then,  too,  in  the  Eastern  question,  concerning  the  unrest 
of  tlic  Balkan  states,  Enghind  could  without  doubt  have  used 
her  inlluencc  to  allay  discord,  indeed  even  to  settle  definitely 
the  position  and  rights  of  those  states  in  Europe.  Austria  did 
not  dare  broach  the  subject,  nor  did  Russia  question  it.  It 
was  England's  part,  a  responsibility  she  should  have  taken 
upon  herself. 

Again,  in  the  question  of  the  slave  trade,  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  failed  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  reform  party 
of  England.  Castlereagh  appeared  satisfied  to  receive  a  gen- 
eral declaration  of  the  powers  against  it. 

Following  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  treaties  between  the 
powers  were  made  with  the  idea  of  supporting  the  work  of 
Vienna.  The  Treaty  of  Chaumont  w^as  entered  into  in  the 
spring  of  1815,  and  in  the  November  following  the  second 
treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded.  It  confirmed  the  work  of  the 
Congress  with  its  glaring  defects.  To  the  potentates  of  its 
making,  it  was  obvious  enough  that  a  means  of  enforcing  the 
terms  and  of  maintaining  the  status  of  things  as  therein  pro- 
vided would  be  necessary.  That  instrument  proved  to  be  an 
alliance.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  therefore,  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  a  continued  union  of  powers. 

But  even  before  the  treaty,  there  had  been  expressed  opinions 
concerning  concord  of  action  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  the  repression  of  revolutionary  development.®  As  early  as 
1800  this  note  appeared  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates: 

" .  .  .  In  order  to  render  this  security  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible it  seems  necessary  at  the  period  of  a  general  pacification 
to  form  a  treaty  to  w^hich  all  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
should  be  partners,  by  which  their  respective  rights  and  pos- 
sessions, as  they  shall  then  have  been  established,  shall  be  fixed 
and  recognized;  and  they  should  all  bind  themselves  mutually 
to  protect  and  support  each  other  against  any  attempt  to  in- 
fringe them.  It  should  reestablish  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  public  law  in  Europe,  provide  as  far  as  possible 
for  repressing  future  attempts  to  disturb  general  tranquility, 
and,  above  all,  for  restraining  any  projects  of  aggrandize- 
ment and  the  ambition  similar  to  those  which  have  produced  all 

6  Hansard,  Debates,  XXL,  p.   182. 
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the  calamities  inflicted  on  Europe  since  the  disastrous  war 
of  the  French  Revolution. ' '  ^ 

Castlereagh  in  his  desire  and  plan  for  an  alliance  to  se- 
cure the  future  peace  of  Europe  showed  himself  magnanimous, 
a  statesman,  having  at  heart  the  interests  not  only  of  England, 
but  also  the  welfare  of  the  continent.    He  made  the  statement : 

"It  is  the  province  of  Great  Britain  to  turn  the  confidence 
she  has  inspired  to  the  account  of  peace,  by  exercising  a  con- 
ciliatory influence  between  the  Powers,  rather  than  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  any  combination  of  Courts  to  keep  others 
in  check.  .  .  The  immediate  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to 
inspire  the  states  of  Europe,  as  long  as  we  can,  with  a  sense 
of  the  dangers  which  they  have  surmounted  by  their  union, 
of  the  hazards  they  will  incur  by  a  relaxation  of  vigilance,  to 
make  them  feel  that  the  existing  concert  is  their  only  perfect 
security  against  the  revolutionary  embers  more  or  less  ex- 
isting in  every  state  of  Europe."* 

Before  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  person,  became 
parties  to  a  solemn  compact,  the  Holy  Alliance,  formulated  in 
September,  1815.  To  this  document  England  never  signed 
her  name,  allied  though  she  had  been  with  these  nations  through 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation  uni- 
ted with  them  in  the  occupation  of  France.  It  was  declared 
that  the  articles,  "in  consequence  of  the  great  events  which 
have  marked  the  course  of  the  three  last  years  in  Europe,  and 
especially  of  the  blessings  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  shower  down  upon  those  states  which  place  their  con- 
fidence and  hope  in  it  alone  (their  majesties)  acquired  the 
intimate  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  founding  the  conduct 
to  be  observed  by  the  powers  in  their  reciprocal  relations  upon 
the  sublime  truths  which  the  Holy  religion  of  our  Savior 
teaches. "  ^  In  this  holy  union  it  was  further  decreed,  ' '  the 
three  contracting  monarchs  will  remain  united  by  the  bonds 
of  a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity  and  considering  each  other 
as  feUow  country  men,  they  will  on  all  occasions  and  in  all 
places,  lend  each  other  aid  and  assistance  and  regarding  them- 

7  Hansard,   Debates,   XXL,  p.    172. 

8  Castlereagh,  Correspondence  XI,  p.  105,  (Castlereagh  to  Mr.  Rose,  Dec.  28,  1815). 

9  Hertslet,    Map    of   Europe    by    Treaty,    I   p.    317. 
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selves  as  fathers  of  families,  they  will  lead  them  in  the  same 
spirit  of  fraternity  with  wliich  they  are  animated  to  protect 
religion,  peace,  and  justice. 

"In  consequence,  the  sole  purpose  in  force  shall  be  that  of 
doing  each  other  reciprocal  service."^* 

Why  such  an  alliance  should  be  formed  to  the  exclusion  of 
England  was  perplexing  and  irritating  to  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  chiefly  to  the  Whigs.  Why  the  three  Powers 
which  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with.  England,  pledging  all 
the  contracting  parties  to  an  identity  of  interest  and  object, 
should  have  entered  into  a  triple  alliance,  why  its  sole  nego- 
tiation and  signing  had  taken  place  outside  the  usual  medium 
of  diplomacy,  and  what  its  real  purposes  were,  were  problems 
exciting  the  suspicion  of  England.^^ 

Mr.  Brougham  in  his  attack  in  the  House  on  the  unusual 
manner  in  wliich  it  had  been  drawn  up,  and  on  the  character 
of  its  terms,  demanded  from  Lord  Castlereagh  the  reason  for 
England's  exclusion  and  the  necessity  of  the  Powers  entering 
the  solemn  pledge.  Such  a  treaty,  unheard  of  in  history  since 
the  crusades,  an  unthinkable  product  of  modern  Europe,  gave 
rise  to  unwarranted  alarm,  bitter  jealousy,  and  prophecies  of 
despotism  based  upon  false  analogies.  "When  crowned  heads 
met,"  it  was  declared,  "the  result  of  their  united  councils  was 
not  always  favorable  to  the  interests  of  humanity. ' '  ^^  The 
war  against  Poland  had  been  prefaced  by  a  proclamation  in 
similar  language  to  that  which  this  treaty  contained.  Castle- 
reagh in  reply  to  the  opposition  stated  that  the  sovereigns  had 
addressed  a  join  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  inviting  him  into 
the  Holy  Alliance,  but  although  the  latter  approved  highly  of 
its  terms,  he  was  unable  to  become  a  party,  as  the  laws  of 
England  did  not  permit  such  a  procedure. 

Two  months  after  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed.  To  this  England  became  a 
party.  This  compact,  providing  for  the  employment  of  means 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  binding  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  aid  each  other  against  all  attempts  to  disturb  the  es- 
ablished  succession,  providing  for  meetings  of  the  allies  from 

10  Hansard,    Debates,   11,    p.    354. 

11  /bid,    11,    359. 
12 /bid,    11,    359. 
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time  to  time  to  arrange  difficulties  which  might  arise,  and  to 
discuss  and  settle  any  differences  occurring  between  any  two 
powers,  has  often  l^een  confused  with  the  Holy  Alliance.^^ 
In  reality  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  of  the  period  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  distinction.  In  the  correspondence 
of  Canning  and  Wellington  and  in  the  memoirs  of  Gentz,  the 
expressions  ''Holy  Alliance"  and  "Quadruple  Alliance"  ai-e 
used  synonymously. 

Modem  historians  make  much  of  the  point  that  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  from  its  inception  a  dead  letter/*  and  maintain 
that  it  was  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  or  the  Pentarchy  (as  it 
was  sometimes  caUed  after  the  admission  of  France  to  its 
councils)  which  became  an  influence  in  European  affairs.  That 
the  congresses  were  called  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  is  unquestioned,  .but  whether  the 
two  alliances  were  ever  considered  by  their  authors  as  distinct 
or  unrelated  raises  a  point. 

Josceline  Bagot,  in  his  life  of  Canning,  declares:  "By  the 
treaty  drawn  up  in  November,  the  five  Powers  or  the  Pentarchy, 
pledged  themselves  to  act  in  concord  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  European  peace.  There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  this 
committee  and  what  is  known  as  the  Holy  Alliance,  although  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  has  been  generally  known  as  that  of  the 
Alliance  only."  Bagot,  himself,  however,  has  failed  to  main- 
tain the  distinction.  He  writes:  "Whether  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  which  finally  disconcerted  the  Holy  Alliance  and 
made  for  liberal  government  of  Europe, ' '  ^^  whereas  in  the 
following  statement  of  Gentz,  he  recognizes  no  distinction: 
"Now,  this  truly  sacred  union,  of  which  the  Holy  Alliance  is 
but  an  imperfect  symbol,  was  never  manifested  in  a  more 
reassuring  manner  than  at  the  time  of  the  conference  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. ' '  ^^  Greville  in  his  Memoirs  makes  the  statement, 
"While  Lord  Castlereagh  was  obliged  to  pretend  to  disapprove 
of  the  Continental  System  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  .  .  "" 
In  like  manner,  recognizing  the  alliances  as  one  and  the  same 

13  Hertslet,    Map    of   Europe    by    Treaty,    1,    p.    372. 

14  Hazen,   Europe   Since   1815,   p.    16. 

15  Bagot,   George  Canning  and  his  Times,  I,  p.  118. 

16  Metternich,   Autobiography,    III,    p.    194. 

17  Greville,   Memoirs,    I,    p.    107. 
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tiling,  AVollington  in  1824  wrote,  "Although,  therefore,  the 
Holy  Alliance,  properly  so  called,  would  be  applicable  to  trans- 
actions with  the  Porte,  the  system  of  the  Holy  Alliance  sup- 
posed to  be  established  by  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  was  never  considered  applicable  to  those  transac- 
tions. ' ' "  Canning,  in  response  to  a  call  for  a  conference  on 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  situation  declared,  "I  will  not  be  re- 
plunged  into  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  "Holy  Alliance."  ^^ 

"Whether  the  alliance  which  became  the  active  force  in  Eu- 
ropean affaii^  be  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  Moral  Pentarchy, 
or  the  Quadniple  Alliance,  England  was  a  member  for  very 
definite  reasons.  First,  the  doubtful  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
England's  long  alliance  with  the  Powers,  and  her  temporary 
occupation  of  France,  were  powerful  influences  impelling  her  to 
remain  an  ally  against  France.  In  the  second  place,  she  was 
actuated  by  an  active  purpose.  "To  carry  into  execution  not 
only  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  of  peace  connected  with 
the  settlement  of  Europe  (just  then  concluded)  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  ambition  and  jealousies  of  the 
great  Allied  Powers  themselves  in  relation  to  each  other. ' '  ^° 

England,  at  the  time  of  her  entrance  into  the  Alliance,  may 
have  foreseen  a  divergence  of  opinion  respecting  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  allies  as  provided  in  the  treaty,  and 
mnj  have  anticipated  the  impossibility  of  acting  in  harmony 
with  her  allies.  And  yet  by  the  pressure  of  existing  conditions, 
she  had  of  necessity  to  become  a  participant  in  European  af- 
fairs, not  definitely  changing  her  former  policy  of  isolation 
but  temporarily  suspending  it. 


18  Wellington,    Correspondence,    II,    p.    360,    (Wellington    to   Canning). 

19  Bagot,    Canning,    II,    p.    313. 

20  Wellington,  Correspondence,  II,  p.  402,   (The  King  to  Liverpool,  Jan.  27,  1864). 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  GENERAL  POLICY  OF  CASTLEREAGH  AND 

CANNING  TOWARD  THE  INTERPRETATION 

OF  THE  QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE 

Diplomatic  transactions  are  always  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree veiled  in  obscurity;  they  are  always  in  large  part  hidden 
records  of  history,  ciphers  to  which  time  and  chance  may  fur- 
nish the  key.  Features  of  greatest  importance  are  purposely 
omitted ;  motives,  fears,  and  prophecies  in  the  recorded  volumes 
of  diplomatic  papers  have  no  place,  and  in  their  stead,  gen- 
eralizations, summaries,  and  memorials  fill  the  pages.  The  re- 
sults of  conferences,  the  conclusion  of  long  and  heated  de- 
bates, of  differences  tending  either  toward  war  or  peace,  ap- 
pear; but  the  arguments  pro  and  con  upon  courses  of  action 
eventually  determined,  the  significant  conversations  among  dip- 
lomatists carried  on  outside  the  regular  conference  hall,  the 
dinners  at  which  intrigues  are  inaugurated,  fathomed  or  ad- 
justed —  in  diplomatic  correspondence,  all  of  these  have  no 
recognition.  They  are  the  omitted  chapters.  The  necessity 
of  an  envoy  sparing  the  feelings  of  a  colleague  or  of  hiding 
the  mistakes  of  a  home  minister  imposes  a  silence  which  is 
often  misconstrued.  Upon  the  construction  placed  upon  these 
incomplete  records  and  the  surmises  and  suspicions  they  arouse, 
is  based  the  public  condemnation  or  justification  of  ministers 
and  nations. 

Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  period  before  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na, like  most  European  ministers  in  that  era  of  revolutionary 
ideas  and  excesses,  was  so  strongly  conservative  as  to  be  re- 
actionary; and  although  his  attitude  following  1818  became 
more  liberal,  and  his  policy,  one  of  non-acquiesence  in  the 
policy  of  restriction  supported  by  his  allies,  he  was  condemned 
by  his  contemporaries  and  has  been  blamed  by  historians  since, 
for  his  adherence  to  the  system  of  repression.    To  Englishmen 
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dissatisfied  ^\^th  the  outeome  of  Vienna,  and  alarmed  by  the 
assumptions  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  by  the  coalition  of  the 
four  great  Powers  in  time  of  peace,  it  Avas  self  evident  that 
Castlereagrh  upheld  the  entire  continental  policy.  His  former 
actions  confirTiied  them  in  the  opinion,  and  the  courtesy  with 
wliich  he  spoke  of  the  allies  in  public  seemed  further  proof 
of  his  agreement  with  the  Powers.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
a  man  can  again  secure  confidence  when  his  past  acts  have  once 
condemned  him.  So  it  was  with  Castlereagh.  Until  recently, 
the  blame  of  the  English  support  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
has  fallen  upon  him,  and  the  glory  of  disconcerting  that  council 
has  redounded  to  Canning  alone. 

That  Castlereagh  pursued  the  policy  which  he  truly  felt  to 
be  of  advantage  to  England  is  more  credible  today,  as  we 
view  in  retrospect  the  period  from  1814  to  1822,  the  time  during 
which,  as  foreign  minister,  he  practically  dictated  foreign  poli- 
cy. His  policy  of  repression  as  indicated  in  a  note  in  Decem- 
ber 1815,  is  but  the  expression  of  a  natural  fear. 

In  regard  to  the  liberal  movement  in  Prussia,  he  said  that 
he  felt  great  anxiety  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  to 
what  end  the  new  ideas  of  government  and  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies there  prevalent  would  be  carried.^  His  distrust  of  the 
revolutionary  principles  was  often  voiced  in  his  letters  to  Eng- 
lish representatives  abroad.  He  saw  new  constitutions  launched 
in  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Sicily,  and  was  of  the  con- 
servative opinion  that  such  attempts  at  republican  government 
should  not  be  encouraged,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  England 
to  retard  rather  than  to  accelerate  the  new  principles.^  Al- 
though fearing  the  results  of  sudden  revolutionary  outbursts, 
and  proclaiming  it  to  be  "true  wisdom  to  keep  down  the 
petty  contentions  of  ordinary  times,  and  to  stand  together  in 
support  of  the  established  principles  of  social  order, ' '  ^  Castle- 
reagh did  not  necessarily  approve  of  England's  entering  into 
congresses  with  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  which  all  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  smaller  countries  were  to  be  subjected. 
Against  such  a  policy  of  interference  he  wrote: 

"It  is  not  my  wish  to  encourage,  on  the  part  of  this  countiy, 

1  Castlereagh,    Correspondence,   XI,    p.    106,    (Castlereagh   to   Mr.    Rose). 

2  Ibid,    X,    p.    15,    (Castlereagh   to   Bentinck,    May    7,    1814). 
sjbid,  p.    105,    (Castlereagh  to  Mr.   Rose). 
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an  unnecessary  interference  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
Continent.  The  interposition  of  Great  Britain  will  always 
be  most  authoritative  in  proportion  as  it  is  not  compromised 
by  being  unduly  mixed  in  the  daily  concerns  of  these  states. ' '  •* 

Castlereagh 's  concurrence  in  the  Quadruple  Alliance  can- 
not be  taken  as  absolute  approval  of  the  Metternich  system. 
At  its  inception  he  could  see  an  advantage  in  giving  England 
some  voice  in  the  European  conferences.  Would  not  her  in- 
terests have  suffered  without  any  representative  to  present  her 
views'?  The  divergence  of  opinion  which  showed  itself  in  1815 
became  wider  with  the  calling  of  each  congress.  At  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Castlereagh  opposed  the  prevailing  sentiment;  at 
Troppeau  and  at  Laibach,  he  objected  to  the  presence  of  Eng- 
lish representatives,  lest  he  be  accused  of  acquiescing  in  the 
European  policy.  The  instructions  he  drew  up  for  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  were  to  the  effect  that  England  must  not 
join  in  the  policy  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.^  The  break  with 
the  Alliance,  then,  was  not  to  take  place  with  the  death  of 
Castlereagh.  It  should  not  be  construed  purely  as  the  new 
policy  of  a  new  minister. 

Metternich 's  esteem  for  Castlereagh  has  been  employed  by 
critics  of  the  latter  to  show  that  he  must  have  been  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Metternich  and  that  he  approved  of  the  Prince's 
policy  of  interference.  Metternich  had  met  Castlereagh  in  1814 
at  Basel  and  there  he  "had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  good  feel- 
ing."*^ It  has  been  supposed  that  there  had  been  some  under- 
standing between  them  previous  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  for 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  expressed  the  hope  that  Castle- 
reagh would  be  the  English  representative,  and  have  written, 
"I  awaited  him  here  as  my  second  self. "'^ 

Although  the  correspondence  would  not  support  the  state- 
ment that  Castlereagh  upheld  the  method  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Metternich  system,  and  although  Castlereagh 's  communi- 
cations to  the  House  of  Commons  do  not  sustain  the  alliance 
in  the  broader  powers  it  assumed,  opponents  have,  nevertheless, 
suspected  him  of  secret  agreement  with  Metternich.  Greville 
in  his  Memoirs  claims  that,  "While  Castlereagh  was  obliged  to 

ilbid,    p.    107. 

5  Bagot,  Canning,  II,  p.   143. 

6  Ibid,    p.    144. 

7  Metternich,    Autobiography,    III,    p.    591. 
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pretend  to  disapprove  of  the  continental  Alliance,  he  secretly 
gave  to  Mcttcrnich  evepy  assurance  of  his  private  concurrence, 
and  it  was  not  till  long  after  Canning's  accession  that  Metter- 
nich  could  be  persuaded  of  his  sincerity  in  opposing  their  views, 
always  fancying  that  he  was  obliged  to  act  a  part  as  his  prede- 
cessors had  done  to  keep  the  House  of  Commons  quiet. ' '  ^  This 
secret  agreement,  if  such  existed,  is  the  closed  chapter  in  Castle- 
reagh's  relations  with  Mettemich  and  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Castle- 
reagh  liimself  or  in  the  correspondence  of  Mettemich  that  is 
available.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  duplicity  of  Castle- 
reagh  in  his  relations  to  Parliament,  and  the  question  as  to  his 
part  in  the  disruption  of  the  Alliance  are  unanswered,  and  his 
condemnation  or  praise  will  rest  with  his  adherents  or  op- 
ponents. 

With  the  diplomatic  correspondence  as  evidence,  it  must  hon- 
estly be  acknowledged  by  the  supporters  of  either  Castlereagh 
or  Canning  that  neither  countenanced  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
in  its  more  fully  developed  policies.  But  to  Canning  must  be 
accredited  greater  rigor,  more  effective  opposition  in  contro- 
verting the  tendencies  of  the  other  Powers.  Castlereagh 's  stand 
was  one  of  non-agreement  with  their  policies.  It  was  negative. 
Canning's  objections,  on  the  other  hand,  his  declarations  of  the 
policy  of  England,  were  the  course  of  active  resistance. 

In  the  settlement  of  Vienna,  Canning  had  no  part,  nor  was 
it  concluded  on  principles  upon  which  he  approved.  ' '  But  from 
the  time  when  they  were  signed  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  al- 
ways held  the  provisions  were  to  be  accepted  as  inviolable  by 
England. ' '  ®  The  Alliance,  the  means  decided  upon  to  maintain 
the  peace.  Canning  recognized.  It  was  the  extent  of  its  power 
to  which  he  took  exception. 

Canning  was  not  a  lover  of  revolution.  On  the  contrary,  he 
passed  "nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life  fighting  for  old  institu- 
tions, "  ^*  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  could  not,  as  he 
himself  states,  "shut  my  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  things."" 

The  glory  of  England,  its  prestige  on  the  continent  and 
throughout  the  whole  world,  were  ever  before  Canning  in  his 

8  Greville,   Memoirs,   I,    p.    107. 

9  Stapleton,    Canning,  p.    352. 

10  Jbid,    p.    380-381,    (Canning   to    H.    Wellesley,    Sept.    16,    1823). 

11  Ibid. 
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relations  with  Europe.  His  policy  was  apparently  more  sel- 
fish than  that  of  Castlereagh.  ' '  England  has  not  only  to  main- 
tain herself  on  the  basis  of  her  own  solid  foundation  and  settled 
constitution,  firm,  unshaken,  a  spectress  interested  in  the  con- 
test only  by  her  sympathies,  not  a  partisan  on  either  side,  but 
for  the  sake  of  both,  a  model  and  ultimately  perhaps  an  um- 
pire." ^^ 

His  hope  for  a  greater  England  appeared  in  numerous 
speeches  and  letters.  At  Plymouth  in  1823,  he  outlined  the 
policy  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  made  the  statement,  ''For 
Europe  he  would  be  desirous,  now  and  then,  to  read  England. '  '^^ 

It  was  not  to  the  Alliance  that  Canning  objected  but  to  the 
Congresses.  "No  more  Congresses,  thank  God,"  he  exclaimed 
shortly  before  taking  office.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
allies  had  no  right  to  demand  aid  for  interference  in  the  na- 
tional affairs  of  a  state,  but  that  it  was  England's  place  to 
check  aggression  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope.^^  To  Metternich,  Canning's  policy  was  unintelligible. 
Why,  he  wondered,  did  not  Canning  withdraw  altogether  from 
the  Alliance,  since  he  opposed  its  methods?  In  1823  he  wrote, 
"When,  then,  does  Canning  want?  Whose  part  will  he  take? 
What  is  he  about?  For  after  all,  a  man  must  have  some  object 
or  end  in  view.  I  really  begin  to  lose  the  very  small  portion  of 
respect  I  had  (not  without  difficulty,  God  forgive  me)  attained 
for  the  man. ' '  ^^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Metternich  was  unable  to  determine 
Canning's  intentions,  when  the  many  instances  of  misunder- 
standing between  them  are  recalled.  Even  to  the  members  of 
his  own  foreign  service  Canning's  motives  were  not  clear.  David 
Montague  Erskine,  the  minister  to  the  United  States  in  1809 
failed  to  understand  his  purposes.  The  American  minister  to 
England  during  the  same  period,  was  likewise  misled  by  his 
statements.  Henry  Adams  declares  that  Canning's  policies  do 
not  admit  of  understanding,  and  in  speaking  of  his  policy  to- 
ward American  embargo,  he  states,  "Yet  motives  were  enigmas 
too  obscure  for  search,  and  the  motives  of  Canning  in  this  in- 
stance were  more  perplexing  than  usual. ' '  ^'^ 

12  Ibid,   p.    368,   Canning's   speech,   Au^st   30,    1822,    at   Liverpool. 

13  Ibid,  p.   364,   Canning'  to   Sir  Charles   Bagot. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  376,    (Stapleton  to  Canning),    (Canning  to  Wellesley). 

16  Metternich,    Autobiography,   IV,    p.    8-9. 

17  Adams,    History   of   the    United   States,    V,    p.    54. 
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To  the  continental  Powers  to  whom  the  responsibility  of  a 
minister  to  a  Parliament  was  beyond  comprehension,  the  refusal 
of  Canning  to  act  in  concord  could  only  be  construed  as  the 
policy  of  the  minister  alone.  The  contention  that  the  demands 
of  Parliament  were  being  fulfilled  by  Canning's  position  or  that 
acquicsence  in  the  policy  desired  by  the  Powers  would  meet  with 
the  disapproval  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  looked  upon 
by  Metternich  as  a  mere  excuse.  He  believed  that  its  opinions, 
if  adverse,  might  be  overruled.  Until  1823  he  labored  under  the 
delusion  that  the  English  foreign  ministers  secretly  agreed  to 
measures  which  officially  they  denied,  and  that  their  real  policies 
were  not  represented  by  their  language  in  Parliament.  "It  is 
as  essential  a  part  of  the  national  council,"  Canning  wrote  to 
Henry  AVeUesley,  "and  woe  to  the  ministers  who  should  under- 
take to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  country  upon  the  principle  of 
settling  the  course  of  its  foreign  policy  with  a  Grand  Alliance, 
and  should  rely  upon  carrying  their  decisions  into  effect  by 
throA\ing  a  little  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Commons."^' 
Canning  repeatedly  insisted  that  the  English  ministers  abroad 
should  make  it  clear  to  the  allies  that  when  differences  arose  in 
the  foreign  relations,  they  must  not  be  viewed  as  a  "feint  to 
avoid  conflict  with  public  opinion.  "^^  His  policy.  Canning 
wished  it  understood,  was  one  of  conviction  and  not  one  to  meet 
the  parliamentary  exigencies  of  the  time.^*  Metternich 's  in- 
ability to  influence  Canning  or  to  shake  him  from  a  determined 
policy  led  him  to  write  that  England  had  entered  upon  a  false 
and  dangerous  liberalism,  and  that  Canning  was  certainly  "a 
very  awkward  opponent." 

With  this  lack  of  sympathy  between  Canning  and  Metter- 
nich, with  a  misunderstanding  of  the  part  that  the  English 
Parliament  exercised  in  foreign  relations,  the  congresses  after 
Castlereagh  seemed  doomed  to  failure.  The  policy  of  Castle- 
reagh  to  refuse  assent  to  the  usurped  power  of  the  congresses, 
and  to  hold  aloof  in  solitary  opposition  to  the  w^ish  of  the  com- 
bined allies  will  doubtless  be  seen  to  foreshadow  the  breach  of 
England  with  the  Quadruple  AUiance,  a  breach  which  culmin- 
ated under  Canning. 

18  Staplcton,    Canning,   p.    378,    (Canning  to   H.    Wellesley). 

19  Bagot,  Canning,  Vol.  II,  p.  221,    (Canning  to  Chas.  Bagot). 

20  Ibid,   p.    118. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 

The  allied  Powers,  as  a  means  of  executing  the  work  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna  and  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  agreed  to  unite 
from  time  to  time  in  congress,  "to  arrange  together  any  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  which  might  arise  and  to  settle  and  dis- 
cuss any  differences  which  might  occur  between  any  two 
Powers. "  ^  It  was  further  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no 
discussion  of  the  affairs  of  any  Power  without  the  represen- 
tation of  that  country  in  the  deliberation.  In  accordance  wdth 
this  general  agreement,  the  sixth  article  of  the  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance provided  more  specifically  for  the  assembly  of  the  sove- 
reigns. The  purposes  were  stated,  and  the  objects  of  the  con- 
ferences were  declared  to  be  the  "greatest  common  interest  and 
the  consideration  of  measures  which  would  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world. "  ^  In  Metter- 
nich's  opinion  the  terms  imposed  a  duty  upon  the  Powers  which 
they  were  under  obligation  to  perform :  ' '  The  five  courts  which 
were  assembled  at  Aix, "  he  wrote,  "are  not  only  invited  there, 
but  by  the  treaty  of  November  20,  1815,  they  are  bound  to 
come."  ^ 

Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1818,  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  together  with  the  Austrian  diplomatists, 
Metternich,  Vincent,  and  Gentz;  the  Russian,  Capo  d'lstria, 
Nesselrode  and  Lieven;  the  Prussian,  Hardenberg,  Humboldt, 
and  Bemstoff;,the  English,  Wellington  and  Castlereagh;  and 
the  French,  Richelieu,  Rayneval,  and  Mounier,  met  for  their 
first  congress.  Preliminary  to  the  meeting,  petitions  to  the  Eng- 
lish representatives  requesting  the  consideration  of  certain  meas- 
ures, expressions  of  opinion  regarding  the  meeting,  together 
with  statements  of  the  results  expected  from  the  congress,  and 

1  Greville,  Memoirs,  II,  p.   67. 

2  Wellington,  Supplementary  Despatches,  XII,  p.   773. 

3  Metternich,    Autobiography,    III,    p.    164. 
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the  aiTangiiig  of  private  intei'\'iews  and  meetings  previous  to 
the  congress,  were  among  the  important  preparations.  They 
are  of  significance  in  reflecting  the  attitude  which  prevailed  at 
the  meeting,  that  of  good  will  or  reserved  suspicion,  and  in  por- 
tending points  of  disagreement,  should  wide  discussion  be  per- 
mitted. 

The  opening  of  the  congress  to  the  consideration  of  new  ques- 
tions was  looked  upon  by  both  England  and  Austria  as  dan- 
gerous.* Metternich  and  Castlereagh  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
permit  miscellaneous  discussion;  to  the  discussion  of  Spanish 
affairs  they  were  particularly  opposed.  France  and  Russia, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  been  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  bi-inging  the  Spanish  question  before  the  Congress.  The 
Emperor  having  heard  the  request  of  the  Spanish  charge  d'- 
affaires at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  admission  of  a  Spanish  minis- 
ter to  the  conference,  referred  the  matter  to  France.  France 
approved,  and  the  attitude  of  these  two  Powers  was  made  known 
to  Castlereagh  in  August  through  private  conversation  with  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Richelieu  considered  it 
necessary  for  the  conference  to  take  some  step  for  mediation 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  He  proposed  sending  a  mem- 
ber of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Spanish  dynasty  to  be  King  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Spanish  king  should  be  admitted  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  ''the 
only  mode  of  settling  all  Spanish  questions. ' '  ^ 

Against  these  proposals  Castlereagh  protested.  His  chief  ar- 
guments were  that  if  the  King  of  Spain  were  admitted  his  min- 
isters also  would  have  to  attend,  that  inconveniences  would  pro- 
bably result  and  the  whole  work  of  the  conference  would  be 
rendered  impracticable;  and  that  the  other  European  nations 
though  submitting  to  the  dominion  of  the  four  Powers  would 
resent  the  admittance  of  Spain  to  the  councils.^  The  fear  of 
the  introduction  of  Spanish  affairs  appears  to  have  been  para- 
mount in  the  minds  of  the  English.  ''I  cannot  conceive," 
wrote  Mr.  Cook  to  Castlereagh,  "that  you  would  go  further  in 
mediation  with  Spain  than  good  offices  and  possible  guarantees, 

4WeUinpton,  Supplementary  Despatches,  XII,  p.  675,    (Castlereagh  to  Metternich). 
5  Ibid,    XII,    p.    675,     (Wellington    to    Castlereagh). 
e  Ibid,  p.   665,    (Wellington  to  Castlereagh). 
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.  .  .  ,  a  mediation  by  arms  is  out  of  the  question. ' '  '^  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  although  he  did  not  protest  before  the  con- 
gress against  wide  discussion,  was  anxious  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ing questions ;  he  suggested  that  the  meeting  should  be  brief  as 
his  early  return  to  Russia  was  necessary.^ 

The  situation  was  viewed  as  precarious.  In  August,  Castle- 
reagh  while  in  Paris  heard  it  both  rumored  and  openly  stated 
that  the  meeting  had  been  postponed  until  later  in  the  fall,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  summoning  the  King  of  Spain.^  Metter- 
nich,  in  the  same  month,  learned  that  the  approaching  congress 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Diet  of  Frankfurt  with  suspicion,  and 
that  ''intriguers"  were  planning  to  carry  measures  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ' '  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  affairs. ' '  ^*  Castlereagh 
received  communication  from  the  government  suggesting  the  in- 
expediency of  the  Powers  entering  upon  transatlantic  and  col- 
onial questions, ^^  but  later  received  a  long  petition  from  Mr. 
James  Stephens,*  suggesting  African  and  colonial  conditions 
which  should  have  consideration  in  the  congress.  Reasons  were 
given  against  the  restoration  of  Haiti  to  France,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  welfare  of  Haiti  and  to  the  advantage  of  England. 
The  demand  for  consideration  of  the  abolition  of  slaves  was 
made,  and  a  statement  of  two  important  measures  which  should 
be  put  before  the  congress;  first,  whether  France  might  not  be 
reasonably  invited  to  declare  herself  in  regard  to  her  views  on 
St.  Domingo,  on  account  of  their  connections  with  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  and  the  peace  of  the  Indies;  second,  whether 
if  she  meditate  new  expeditions  the  influence  of  Great  Britain 
and  other  powers  at  the  congress  might  not  be  properly  em- 
ployed to  induce  her  to  desist  from  that  purpose.^^  Not  only 
was  there  a  demand  for  the  discussion  of  the  slave  situation  in 
this  particular  case,  but  also  a  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 

7  Ibid. 

8  Ibid,   XII,   p.    678,    (Wellington   to   Earl    Bathurst). 
9.  Ibid,    p.    665,     (Wellington    to    Castlereagh). 

10  Metternich,    Autobiography ,    III,    p.    128. 

11  Castlereagh,   Correspondence,   XI,   p.   473. 

*  Mr.  Stephens,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  was  sent  to  England  at  an  early  age 
to  pursue  the  profession  of  the  law.  By  means  of  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  which  he  resigned  on 
being  appointed  master  in   Chancery. 

12  Castlereagh,    Correspondence,   XI,    p.    234,    (Mr.   Jas.    Stephens   to   Castlereagh). 
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English  people  for  a  declaration  of  the  Powers  against  the 
slave  trade. 

With  these  conditions  confronting  them  at  the  opening  of  the 
congress,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  confidence  of  one  nation 
toward  another  should  be  strained.     Castlereagh  wrote: 

"I  do  not  expect  much  good  from  Mettemich's  negotiation 
at  Paris,  and  should  not  wish  myself  mixed  in  it.  The  less  a 
British  minister  dabbles  in  Monsieur's  politics,  the  better. 
Charles  *  will  be  of  considerable  use  to  me  in  keeping  Metter- 
nich  steady  and  apprising  me  of  what  he  is  about."" 

By  the  Prime  Minister  little  trust  was  placed  in  Emperor 
Alexander,  Liverpool,  in  his  correspondence  with  Castlereagh 
wrote : 

"I  think  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  from  coming  in  November;  this  visit  might  certainly 
lead  to  intrigues. ' '  " 

By  the  time  of  the  meeting,  many  of  the  suspicions  and  fears 
which  the  statesmen  had  harboured  through  the  year  1817  and 
the  summer  of  1818  had  disappeared.  The  sinister  fear  that 
the  Emperor  had  contemplated  an  alliance  with  the  Bourbons 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  belief  on  the  part  of  Russia 
that  there  were  secret  negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Austria,  had  in  the  main  given  way  to  a  spirit  of  extreme  eau- 
tion.^^  After  the  first  few  days  of  the  congress,  Castlereagh, 
knowing  well  the  anxiety  of  LiveiT)ool  concerning  the  feeling 
prevailing  there,  sent  this  message:  "You  will  probably  wish 
to  know  my  real  opinion  upon  the  sincerity  of  all  that  is  passing 
around  me.  My  opinion  has  always  been  that,  whether  sincere 
or  not  we  ought  to  meet  it  as  if  it  was ;  .  .  .  .  but  my  belief 
is  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is,  in  the  main,  in  earnest  in 
v^hat  he  says. ' ' "  Castlereagh  was  persuaded  that  the  Em- 
peror was,  though  desiring  sway,  intending  to  pursue  a  peace 
policy  and  to  maintain  his  connection  with  the  allies.^^ 

England  did  not  enter  this  conference  with  the  hope  of  ac- 
complishing a  great  work;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  her  purpose 

*  Charles    Stewart,    minister    to    Austria. 

13  Ibid,   XI,    p.    1,    (Castlereagh   to    Liverpool). 

14  Ibid,    p.    2,     (Liverpool    to    Castlereagh). 

15  Metternich,    Autobiography,    Gentz    Memoir,    III,    p.    191-2. 

16  Castlereagh,    Correspondence,    XII,    p.    47,     (Castlereagh    to    Liverpool). 

17  Ibid,    p.    48. 
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only  to  prevent  innovations  and  to  support  the  alliance  with- 
out giving  to  it  a  new  aspect.  An  English  official  stated  that 
he  did  not  expect  much  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  "except  the  ad- 
mission of  France  to  the  confederacy  and  the  withdrawing  of 
the  troops  from  her  frontier. ' '  ^^  Fear  of  discussion  of  the 
work  done  in  congress  by  the  new  Parliament  which  would  con- 
vene in  the  winter,  was  the  primary  motive  forcing  England 
to  take  a  conservative  stand,  to  avoid  secret  protocols  and  to 
reject  new  treaties. 

The  time  and  place  for  the  first  congress  was  made  known 
through  regular  diplomatic  channels.  The  intentions  appear 
to  have  been  to  assemble  early  in  September,  but  owing  to  the 
rise  of  the  question  concerning  the  admission  of  the  Spanish 
King,  the  meeting  was  deferred  several  weeks.  No  definite  date 
for  the  formal  opening  appears.  There  was  apparently  an  un- 
derstanding that  all  should  be  present  by  the  first  of  October. 
Wellington  upon  his  arrival  on  September  the  twenty-seventh 
found  the  King  of  Prussia  already  there.  Castlereagh  and  Rich- 
elieu had  also  arrived,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  ex- 
pected the  next  day.^^  As  in  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  real 
work  took  place  in  private  interviews,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  results  were  not  written  down.  At  the  official  conferences 
themselves  no  minutes  were  kept,  and  the  documents  which  were 
to  form  the  official  reports  were  preserved  in  the  form  of 
protocols. 

The  first  work  before  the  Powers,  that  for  which  they  had 
assembled,  was  the  substitution  of  a  permanent  policy  toward 
France  in  place  of  the  temporary  measures  that  had  been  adop- 
ted in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Treaty  contained  an  article 
providing  that  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  four  allies  to- 
gether with  the  King  of  France  were  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  whether  the  army  of  occupation  should  be  withdra\vn 
from  France  or  whether  the  condition  of  that  state  was  such 
as  to  necessitate  its  maintenance  for  a  further  period  of  five 
years.  The  three  important  questions  to  be  settled  were,  there- 
fore, the  evacuation  of  France,  the  pecuniary  settlement,  and 
the  position  of  the  French  King  in  the  European  councils. 

IS  Ibid,    XI,   p.    472,    (Mr.   Cooke   to   Lord   Castlereagh). 

19  Wellington,  Supplementary  Despatches,  XII,  p.  718,  (Wellington  to  Gen. 
Count,    Wocongon). 
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That  tliG  troops  would  be  withdrawn,  and  that  some  terms  for 
a  financial  settlement  would  be  made,  and  also  that  the  King 
would  be  admitted,  was  generally  understood.  The  point  was 
to  what  extent  the  work  would  be  carried. 

By  October  fifth,  the  work  of  the  French  settlement  had  so 
far  progressed  that  it  was  certain  evacuation  would  take  place. 
Wellington  began  immediately  the  plan  of  withdrawal.  Shipping 
of  stores,  transportation  of  the  English  troops,  mapping  out  of 
routes  by  which  the  different  armies  were  to  depart  for  their 
respective  countries,  all  were  supervised  by  Wellington.^*  A 
grand  review  of  the  troops  before  the  sovereigns  was  planned, 
and  necessary  arrangements  for  the  reception  and  entertain- 
ment of  royalty  Avere  delegated  to  him.  These  military  con- 
cerns occupied  most  of  his  time,  and  with  the  exception  of  very 
detailed  work  on  the  state  of  the  finances,  he  had  little  part  in 
the  remaining  business  of  the  congress. 

On  the  first  of  October,  Wellington  reported  to  the  ministers 
upon  the  financial  arrangements.  He  declared  that  the  French 
government  was  prepared  by  loans  arranged  with  the  bankers, 
Hope,  Baring  and  Company  to  meet  its  obligations.^^  Calcula- 
tions had  been  made  for  the  French  by  Monsieur  Mounier, 
whose  accounts  later  had  been  reviewed  by  Alexander  Baring. 
Mr.  Baring  reported  the  method  of  calculation  to  be  correct. 
The  sum  of  ten  millions  of  francs  he  considered  fair  as  discount 
to  France.  A  further  allowance  of  thirty  sous  upon  the  price 
of  the  rentes  to  be  given  for  the  hundred  million  francs  would 
be  two  million  francs.  The  total  debt  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions.  Allowing  ten  million  for  discount 
and  two  million  for  rentes^  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  millions,  it  was  estimated  would  be  the  amount  due 
the  allies.  It  was  proposed  that  this  sum  should  be  met  in 
nine  equal  payments,  "to  be  made  the  sixth  of  each  month 
from  January  to  September."  The  final  statement  was  as 
follows : 


20  Ibid,  XII,   p.   725. 

21  Ibid,    XII,    p.    720,    (Wellington    to   the   ministers    of   the    congress). 
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"170,000,000  frs.  by  the  French  Treas.  in  drafts  upon  the 
two  Houses. 
98,000,000  frs.  by  the  two  Houses  for  the  purchase  of 
Rentes  for  100  millions  less  the  reduction  of 
30  sous. 


268,000,000  frs.  "22 

England  had  in  1815  postponed  her  right  to  receive  pay- 
ment until  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years.  As  she 
had  at  this  time  demanded  no  compensation  in  interest,  Well- 
ington held  that  she  would  demand  none  now.  In  the  whole 
transaction.  Great  Britain,  being  the  largest  creditor,  had  more 
voice  in  the  settlement  than  did  her  allies.  The  question  of  the 
cost  to  France  of  the  maintenance  of  the  army  of  occupation 
and  the  diminution  of  the  indemnity  in  consequence  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  army  having  been  greater  than  had  been  es- 
timated in  1815,  complicated  the  settlement.  The  French  minis- 
ters held  that  the  allies  ought  to  bear  this  cost.  They  claimed 
that  according  to  the  military  convention  of  1815,  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  France  to  pay  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  francs  annually  for  the  support  of  the  army. 
This  amount  she  had  exceeded  in  the  three  years  by  thirty- 
eight  thousand  francs  and  consequently  the  demand  was  made 
that  this  amount  be  deducted  from  her  debt.^^ 

Wellington  in  his  observations  upon  the  demand  admitted 
that  it  had  not  been  anticipated  in  1815  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  France  to  go  beyond  one  hundred  fifty  millions.  "If 
the  allies  had  agreed  to  take  this  excess  of  expense  upon  them- 
selves, then  the  diminution  of  the  army  effected  in  April  1817, 
tended  and  all  subsequent  diminutions  would  have  tended,  to 
pecuniary  benefit  and  relief  of  the  allies  themselves,  and  not 
of  France,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  sense,  reason,  and  fact."^* 
This  demand  Wellington  was  unwilling  to  grant,  but  that  France 
had  a  claim  for  interest  for  sums  paid  previous  to  the  fifth 
year  1820,  he  admitted. 

In  his  memorandum,  checking  the  accounts,  and  the  claims 

22  Ibid,   p.   724-5. 

23  Ibid,   XII,    pp.    726-9. 
2i  Ibid,    p.    729. 
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brought  forth  by  France,  Wellington  was  of  inestimable  value 
to  England.  His  liberality  toward  France  facilitated  greatly  a 
peaceable  agreement.  He  was  willing  to  allow  France  fifteen 
million  francs  as  indemnity,  basing  this  amount  upon : 

"8  mill.  frs.  discount  not  due  until  1819-1820. 
4  mill.  frs.  int.  for  sums  paid  by  France  on  account  of 

3  mill,  for  the  solde  in  1817-1818,  due  in  1820. 
3  mill.  frs.  for  the  solde  of  November  1818." 

The  terms  of  final  settlement  as  drawn  up  in  the  protocol  of 
the  ninth  of  October  were  based  largely  upon  the  two  reports  of 
Baring  and  Wellington.  The  agreement  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  two  hundred  sixty-five  million  francs,  of  which  sum 
one  hundred  million  was  payable  by  "inscriptions  of  rentes," 
bearing  interest  from  the  second  of  September,  1818.  The  one 
hundred  sixty-five  million  remaining  was  to  be  paid  in  nine 
monthly  installments  commencing  on  the  sixth  of  the  following 
January,  by  bills  on  the  bankers  Hope,  Baring  and  Company. 
Castlereagh  objected  to  the  confidence  thus  placed  in  the  bank- 
ing houses.  There  appeared  greater  risk,  he  thought,  in  placing 
so  great  an  amount  of  public  money  in  private  finns.  The  only 
safe-guard  was  their  personal  security,  for  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement the  allies  did  not  even  have  the  security  of  the 
French  government. ^^ 

So  great  was  the  fear  of  Prussia  of  danger  resulting  from 
a  falling  of  French  rentes  that  her  ministers  demanded  for 
themselves  security  from  Baring  and  Company.  To  allay  dis- 
trust, the  demand  had  to  be  complied  with.  This  caution  on 
the  part  of  Prussia  seems  justifiable,  for  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  settlement  the  public  credit  in  France  was  severely 
shaken.  Cash  in  the  banks  feU  from  one  hundred  seventeen 
million  to  thirty-seven  million;  the  rente  fell  from  seventy-six 
to  seventy-one.^®  The  great  remittances  abroad  had  taken  the 
specie  from  the  country.  This,  although  merely  a  temporary 
crisis,  made  it  necessary  for  the  allies  to  alter  the  terms  of 
the  settlement.  After  the  close  of  the  congress,  several  of  the 
ministers,  therefore,  went  to  Paris  and  there  agreed,  to  keep 

25  Ibid,   XII,   p.    828. 
20  Ibid,    XII,    p.    763. 
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on  deposit  the  inscriptions  for  the  one  hundred  millions  and 
to  postpone  the  payment  until  the  first  of  June  1820.^^ 

The  pecuniary  settlement  with  France,  though  the  most  ted- 
ious business  before  the  congress,  was  not  considered  the  most 
difficult  to  handle.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  method  of 
inviting  the  King  of  France  to  participate  in  future  congresses 
demanded  more  delicate  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 
To  a  supplementary  article  of  the  Alliance  recognizing  France 
as  an  ally  and  openly  declaring  the  Alliance  no  longer  quad- 
ruple but  quintuple,  England  would  not  consent.  There  was 
danger,  the  English  thought,  in  giving  a  new  character  to  the 
Alliance,  and  in  risking  the  resentment  of  nations  that  were 
excluded.^^  Lord  Bathurst  wrote,  "I  should  like  it  better  if 
the  invitation  was  given  to  any  meetings  which  might  take  place, 
than  say  that  the  King  was  invited  to  become  a  part  of  the 
engagements  to  meet  under  the  sixth  article."  ^^  Toward  the 
new  treaty,  England  felt  even  greater  anxiety.  "We  have 
been  made  very  nervous,"  Liverpool  wrote,  "even  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  new  treaty  to  which  France  might  be  a  party. ' '  ^^ 
The  recognition  of  France  as  an  ally,  therefore,  was  not  made 
by  treaty,  but  by  one  of  the  protocols  of  the  congress,  a  con- 
vention entered  into  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  courts. 
In  the  third  article,  it  was  announced,  that  "France  associated 
with  the  other  powers  by  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  and 
constitutional  monarchy,  is  engaged  to  concur  from  now  on  for 
the  maintenance  and  establishment  of  a  system  which  has  given 
peace  to  Europe  and  which  alone  can  assure  the  duration  of 
it."  31 

Closely  allied  with  this  question  was  the  determination  of 
a  method  by  which  meetings  in  the  future  should  be  announced. 
Bathurst  informed  Castlereagh  of  the  necessity  of  bearing  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  doubtful  reception  of  an  innovation  by 
the  English  Parliament.    "We  were  aU  more  or  less  impressed 

27  British   and  Foreign   State    Papers,   VI,    p.    20. 

(Annex  E)  Arrangement  definitely,  pour  regler  le  mode  et  les  epoques  de 
c'  asqnittement  des  derniers  100,000,000  de  V  indemnity  Pecuniaire  a 
fonmir   par   la    France. 

28  Castlereagh,    Correspondence,  XII,   p.    63,    (Liverpool  to   Castlereagh). 

29  Ibid,  p.  55,  (Lord  Bathurst  to  Castlereagh). 
SO  Ibid,  XII,  p.  63,  (Liverpool  to  Castlereagh). 
31  British  and  Foreign   State   Papers,   VI,   p.    15. 
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with  the  apprehension  of  great  inconvenience  arising  from  a 
decision  being  now  publicly  announced  of  continued  meetings 
at  fixed  points. ' '  ^^  The  whole  cabinet  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  of  the  next  meeting  should  be  decided  and  announced, 
but  that  an  announcement  and  statement  of  the  same  general 
purpose  of  such  deliberation  by  circular  letter  should  be  avoided. 
Canning  was  the  most  emphatic  of  the  cabinet  members  in  de- 
nouncing a  call  by  circular  letter.  There  existed,  he  believed, 
no  basis  for  such  a  proceeding.  The  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty, 
he  construed  as  applicable  only  to  a  meeting  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "watching  the  internal  state  of  France  as  far  as  it  may 
endanger  the  public  tranquillity. ' '  ^^  England  won  her  point 
and  in  the  protocol  of  November  15,  it  was  announced  that  the 
powers  which  had  concurred  in  the  Act  judged  it  necessary  to 
establish  definite  assemblies.  Let  there  be,  it  provided,  "assem- 
blies among  the  august  sovereigns  themselves,  or  among  their 
ministers  and  respective  plenipotentiaries  ....  the  time 
and  place  of  their  meetings  will  be  each  time  previously  ar- 
ranged by  means  of  diplomatic  communications. ' '  ^* 

Besides  acting  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet,  Castlereagh  in  the  congress  had  to  represent  the 
English  people  in  urging  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  A  pro- 
position had  been  made  in  the  preceding  February  relating  to 
the  slavery  question,  and  had  been  presented  to  the  several 
ministers  of  the  various  countries.  But  previous  to  the  meeting 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  no  answer  had  been  received.^^  At  this 
time,  to  press  the  matter  further,  Castlereagh  proposed  mea- 
sures.   Two  particular  propositions  were  submitted. 

The  first  provided  for  addressing  a  direct  appeal  on  the  part 
of  the  five  Courts  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  founded  upon  the 
Declaration  made  in  His  Majesty's  name  by  his  Plenipotentiary 
at  Vienna,  and  urging  His  Majesty  to  give  effect  to  that  declara- 
tion at  the  period  fixed  by  Spain  for  final  abolition,  viz.,  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1820. 

32  Castlereagh,  Correspondence,  XII,  p.  55,  (Bathurst  to  Castlereagh  —  Protocole 
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The  second  suggested  that  the  Powers  there  represented  should 
accept  the  principle  of  a  qualified  right  of  mutual  visit,  as 
adopted  by  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  should  apply  the  same  to  the  case  of 
their  respective  flags,  as  circumstances  might  point  out.^®  The 
votes  on  these  points  were  unfavorable,  and  a  request  for  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  the  different  countries  to  the  right  of 
visit  was  complied  with.  Russia  though  approving  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  abolition,  was  reluctant  to  yield  to  the  proposed  measure. 
She  looked  forward  to  the  final  abolition  on  the  part  of  Portugal, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  visionary  and  idealistic  dreams  of 
the  Emperor,  formulated  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  new  institu- 
tions, to  control  the  right  of  visit  and  execute  the  laws  against 
piracy  and  other  breaches  of  abolition. ^^  "The  Russian  Mem- 
oir," Castlereagh  reported,  ''seems  expressly  to  withhold,  or 
rather  to  delay  its  adherence,  until  there  is  reason  to  presume 
that  a  general  concurrence  is  attainable;  but  surely  in  all  such 
cases  the  most  certain  mode  of  obtaining  a  general  concurrence, 
is  to  augment  the  ranks  of  the  concurring  parties. ' '  ^^  Austria 
also  preferred  to  await  universal  abolition. 

France,  unlike  Russia,  agreed  with  England  that  the  right  of 
visit  as  outlined  in  the  English  memorandum  was  no  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations.  She  approved  the  principle  of  lim- 
iting ' '  exercise  of  this  power  to  the  immediate  purpose  for  which 
it  is  granted,"  and  the  confining  of  the  work  to  the  African 
coasts.  The  objections  were  that,  should  she  enter  into  such  a 
measure,  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  concession  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  France;  and  further,  that  she  could  not  approve  of 
the  principle  of  subjecting  French  property  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  authority  other  than  her  own  tribunals. 

Prussia  feared  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  search  and  foresaw 
the  possibility  of  molesting  commerce  in  the  open  seas.  Eng- 
land's purpose  consequently  failed  for  the  time  being.  Why 
the  Powers  postponed  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  until  the 
slave  trade  should  have  been  universally  abolished,  Castlereagh 
attempted  to  answer  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  it  is  because  no  instance  can  be  quoted  that  any 
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slave  trader,  under  either  the  Russian,  Prussian,  or  Austrian 
flags  has  yet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  that  these  Powers, 
from  a  sentiment  of  delicacy  towards  the  States  more  directly 
interested  both  in  the  local  and  maritime  question,  have  felt 
some  reluctance  to  take  a  lead  in  giving  the  sanction  to  this 
principle. ' '  ^° 

In  addition  to  the  disagreement  on  the  slavery  situation,  dis- 
sent among  the  allies  appeared  in  several  other  noteworthy  in- 
stances. An  act  of  guarantee  brought  forth  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  concurred  in  by  the  continental  powers  roused 
serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  English  emissaries.  The 
act  was  concerned  with  a  reciprocal  safeguarding  of  possessions 
of  each  of  the  countries  which  were  parties  to  the  agreement. 
It  proposed  the  establishment  of  the  casus  foederis  "on  a  com- 
mon basis,  against  any  extension,  whatever,  by  one  of  the  parties, 
of  his  present  possessions."  This  guarantee  was  to  apply  to 
European  possessions.  The  proposal  met  with  the  hearty  ap- 
probation of  Mettemich  who  saw  in  it  an  advantage  to  both 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Not  so  with  the  British  Government, 
Metternich  wrote,  "who  will  find  it  impossible  to  take  a  direct 
and  obligatory  part  in  so  extensive  an  act  of  guarantee."  He 
believed,  however,  the  proposition  should  not  be  rejected  because 
of  England's  inability  to  accept  it.  His  prophecy  with  regard 
to  England's  position  proved  correct.** 

Liverpool,  alarmed  by  such  a  suggestion,  and  fearing  that  "it 
would  set  the  mind  of  Europe  again  afloat,"  urged  the  pre- 
vention of  the  act.  "We  cannot  on  any  account  be  parties  to 
any  guarantee  which  may  be  maintained  in  it,  .  .  .  .  we 
cannot  enter  into  any  new  engagements. ' '  The  situation  present- 
ed a  serious  aspect  to  England,  for  the  conclusion  of  this  act 
which  would  supersede  the  Quadniple  Alliance  would  neces- 
sitate her  compliance  with  it,  or  her  exclusion  thereafter  from 
continental  affairs.*^  The  general  desire  among  the  continental 
powers  to  hold  England  as  an  ally  led  to  the  rejection  of  the 
plan. 

Again,    on    another    question    England's    objection    carried 
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weight.  This  concerned  the  Spanish  situation,  the  question  of 
mediation  between  Spain  and  the  colonies.  Liverpool  was  anx- 
ious that  the  point  should  not  be  urged  by  Spain,  but  as  a  pre- 
caution sent  word  to  Castlereagh  to  bear  in  mind  the  interests 
of  English  commerce  in  his  treatment  of  the  matter.  He  men- 
tioned the  distinction  which  England  should  maintain  between 
the  colonies  of  South  America  which  had  declared  their  indepen- 
dence formally  and  those  which  had  not.  With  the  colonies 
that  had  not  yet  made  such  a  declaration,  mediation  could  be 
permitted.^^  Since  none  of  the  Powers  were  desirous  of  under- 
taking the  task  of  mediation  an  invitation  was  sent  by  the 
French  and  Russian  ministers  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  asking 
him  to  mediate.  To  him,  the  proposition  seemed  impracticable, 
as  he  considered  that  the  Powers  had  no  right  to  interfere  unless 
requested  by  at  least  one  of  the  parties  implicated ;  and  still  less 
would  they  have  such  a  right  should  Spain  refuse  the  right  of 
intervention.  He  believed  that  little  could  be  accomplished 
without  perfect  agreement  on  the  subject  among  the  Powers.  As 
a  consequence  of  his  reply,  no  settlement  of  the  Spanish  trouble 
was  made.^^ 

England  had  successfully  resisted  the  demands  made  by  the 
allies  in  the  congress  for  continued  interferences  in  French 
affairs.  She  prevented  the  formation  of  a  new  alliance.  She 
relegated  the  Spanish  question  to  a  position  of  unimportance. 
She  opposed  the  summoning  of  congresses  by  circular  letter. 
Work  which  it  would  seem  should  have  found  a  place  in  the 
conferences,  remained  untouched.  ' '  There  was  discussed  neither 
the  form  of  governments,  nor  the  representative  system,  nor  the 
maintenance  or  modification  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility 
nor  the  liberty  of  the  press,  nor  anything  touching  the  interest 
of  religion. ' '  ** 

There  was  reserve  and  timidity  in  the  introduction  of  new 
questions  on  the  part  of  all.  The  English  cabinet  in  particular 
expressed  uneasiness  during  the  whole  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings. "You  will  be  glad  to  find  that  there  has  not  appeared 
the  slightest  disposition  to  push  the  discussion  here  beyond  the 
line  that  had  been  chalked  out  by  the  circular  from  Paris, ' '  was 
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a  message  to  Liverpool  from  Castlereagh.*^  Knowing  well 
that  the  foreign  correspondence  could  be  demanded  in  Parlia- 
ment, both  Castlereagh  and  the  cabinet  desired  few  papers  to  be 
drawn  up.  The  real  debates  on  the  questions  considered  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  they  knew,  would  take  place  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. For  this  reason,  such  warning  as  "I  think  it  would  be 
the  safest  thing  to  separate  without  any  declaration,  as  we  know 
how  roughly  these  state  papers  are  apt  to  be  handled  in  Parlia- 
ment, ' '  *'^  and  ' '  the  more  general  the  declaration,  the  better, ' ' 
were  among  the  expressions  of  Castlereagh  of  the  anxiety  pre- 
vailing in  the  Foreign  Office. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  English  experienced 
was  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  recognize  the 
subservience  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Parliament. 
Liverpool,  distressed  by  the  Russian  attempts  to  inveigle  Castle- 
reagh, urged  him  to  convince  the  Russians  that  the  foreign  ser- 
vice dared  not  be  drawn  into  politics  that  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  government.*^  During  the  whole  pro- 
cedure of  the  conferences,  the  ministers  of  Engiand  in  deciding 
upon  the  measures  confronting  them,  had  constantly  to  bear  in 
mind  the  reception  of  their  work  at  home.  In  the  financial 
settlement,  the  question  raised  in  Castlereagh 's  mind  was  ''How 
will  such  an  arrangement  be  looked  upon  by  the  home  govern- 
ment?" In  his  objections  he  urged  not  so  much  his  own  wish 
as  the  probable  remonstrance  of  the  home  treasurer.  ''I  do  not 
believe  that  our  Treasurer  would  trust  so  large  a  sum  as  four 
million  of  our  treasury  bills  for  sale  out  of  their  hands,  upon 
any  private  security  whatsoever,"  *®  was  the  note  sent  to 
Wellington.  If  the  English  diplomatists  could  have  adopted 
a  motto  for  their  mode  of  procedure  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  to  this  effect:  Let  us  produce  as  few  docu- 
ments as  possible  for  the  perusal  and  criticism  of  our  Parlia- 
ment. 

So  few  were  the  important  documents  drawn  up  and  the 
protocols  entered  into  that  a  brief  summary  of  the  significant 
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ones  may  be  given  here.  The  protocol  of  October  ninth  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  was  the  first  essential  agreement  con- 
tracted. It  provided  for  the  evacuation  of  France,  for  the 
surrender  of  the  fortresses,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  French 
indemnity.  The  next  fundamental  convention,  one  which  was 
of  value  for  future  work,  was  that  of  November  fifteenth,  signed 
by  the  four  Powers,  its  chief  terms  being  the  provisions  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  French  King  with  the  allies  in  future  con- 
gresses and  for  the  method  of  convening  the  Powers.  The  pro- 
tocol of  November  fourth,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu, 
announced  the  satisfaction  felt  on  the  part  of  Europe  with  the 
internal  conditions  of  France  and  extended  a  formal  invitation 
to  the  King  of  France  to  participate  in  future  meetings.  The 
two  most  noteworthy  of  the  remaining  agreements  appear  as 
annexes  to  other  protocols.*^  One  is  a  note  of  the  French  King 
in  acknowledgement  of  the  invitation;  the  other,  a  general 
declaration  of  the  five  Courts,  on  the  principles  which  are  to 
be  upheld  and  which  had  been  adhered  to  by  the  congresses. 
All  of  these  documents  with  the  exception  of  the  one  concern- 
ing financial  settlement  possess  as  their  chief  characteristic,  very 
general  statements.  It  is  probable  that  in  their  last  draft  the 
English  had  the  final  word.  The  anxiety  of  Liverpool  and 
Bathurst  must  have  been  greatly  relieved  when  they  read  the 
declarations  in  which  little  was  contained  of  "practical  ques- 
tion" and  which  were  more  discussions  as  "to  words  than 
things. ' ' 

The  work  of  the  congress  was  concluded,  and  its  results,  un- 
foretold,  were  to  be  products  of  time.  The  real  opinions  of 
the  participants  concerning  the  value  of  the  union  of  the  chief 
European  nations,  in  many  instances,  are  probably,  like  the 
documents  themselves,  sentiments  and  expressions  for  the  public 
to  read.  Castlereagh,  guarded  as  he  had  necessarily  been  in 
every  utterance  and  in  every  written  argument,  distrustful 
though  he  had  been  toward  his  allies,  fearful  though  he  had  been 
of  condemnation  at  home,  yet  declared: 

"It  really  appears  to  me  to  be  a  new  discovery  in  the  Euro- 
pean Government,  at  once  extinguishing  the  cobwebs  with  'which 
diplomacy  obscures  the  horizon,  bringing  the  whole  bearing  of 
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the  system  into  its  ture  light,  and  giving  to  the  counsels  of 
the  great  Powers  the  efficiency  and  almost  the  simplicity  of  a 
single  state. ' '  °* 

Approving,  as  this  statement  seems  to,  of  the  system  of  con- 
gesses,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  desire  to  give  any 
great  amount  of  power  to  the  congress.  Before  subsequent  con- 
ferences Avere  called,  Castlereagh  stated  that  with  all  respect 
to  the  work  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  would  ' '  question  the  prudence 
or  in  truth,  the  efficacy,  of  any  formal  exercise  of  its  form  and 
provisions. ' '  ^^ 

Gentz,  in  a  memoir  drawn  up  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  affirmed  that 
in  his  opinion  the  policy  of  holding  a  congress  was  best  suited 
to  European  needs.  As  a  conclusion  to  the  meeting,  his  Memoir 
was  read  extolling  the  conference  in  its  lofty  idealism,  in  the 
harmony  among  its  members,  and  in  the  delicacy  with  which 
the  work  was  handled.  Two  great  benefits,  he  proclaimed,  in 
generalizations  which  would  be  inoffensive  to  a  most  exacting 
critic,  result  from  the  congress. 

"First,  that  of  having  entirely  cleared  the  ground,  removed 
all  doubts,  and  fully  re-established  the  confidence  of  each  of 
the  cabinets  in  the  proceedings  and  principles  of  the  others, 
and  in  the  stability  of  the  general  harmony. 

"Secondly,  that  of  having  by  confidential  interviews,  earnest 
discussions,  and  the  contact  of  intelligent  minds,  imbued  the 
sovereigns  and  their  ministers  with  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing intact  a  system  which,  whatever  its  theoretical  merits  or  de- 
fects is  at  present  the  only  one  practicable  —  the  anchor  of  sal- 
vation for  Europe. ' '  ^^ 

Was  the  conference  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  success?  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  affirmative  if  we  consider  its  result  in  relation  to 
the  purposes  for  which  is  was  called,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
work  which  it  might  have  done,  like  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it 
is  found  wanting.  The  slavery  situation  remained  unsettled, 
and  the  Spanish  difficulties,  both  colonial  and  domestic,  were 
prolonged,  to  become  considerations  of  a  coming  congress. 

Its  chief  importance  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a  precedent 
for  the  reunion  of  sovereigns  and  ministers  in  accordance  with 
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the  Quadruple  Alliance.  Furthermore,  the  beginning  of  a 
breach  between  England  and  her  allies  was  forecast  at  this 
early  date,  for  all  Powers  began  to  realize  though  vaguely,  per- 
haps, that  there  existed  in  England  a  governmental  power 
which  would  ever  be  looked  upon  by  the  English  as  superior  to 
an  international  congress,  a  power  to  which  all  English  policy 
must  be  bent. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  TROPPAU 

The  period  of  1820-1823  in  the  history  of  the  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance was  marked  by  three  important  assemblies  of  the  allied 
powers.  It  was  the  period  of  the  Austrian  congresses,  as  the 
conferences  were  rightly  designated.  All  were  held  in  Aus- 
trian territory;  that  of  Troppau  in  Silesia  in  1820;  that  of 
Laibach  in  Carniola  in  1821 ;  that  of  Verona  in  Venetia  in  1823. 
For  still  another  reason  these  congresses  should  be  termed  Aus- 
trian. In  the  case  of  Troppau  and  Laibach,  it  was  a  question  in 
which  Austria  alone  was  vitally  concerned,  which  led  to  their 
assembly.  Verona  saw  the  completion  of  Austrian  interference 
in  Italy.  It  was  Austria  that  outlined  the  policy  and  saw  to  its 
execution.  It  was  the  period  of  supremacy  of  the  Austrian  re- 
actionary policy. 

The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  took 
place  at  Troppau  in  November  and  December  of  1820.  Though 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  been  held  in  1818,  it  was 
specifically  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  That  of  Trop- 
pau, on  the  contrary,  was  the  first  congress  to  be  called  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  principles  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
the  principles  declaring  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  Europe,  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  sovereigns  to 
consider  together  threatening  evils  and  means  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  European  states. 

In  1820  and  1821  such  events  transpired  within  a  few  months 
as  seemed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  old  system.  Revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont. 
Prussia  was  on  the  verge  of  revolution.  Military  plots  in  prac- 
tically every  state  added  to  the  anxiety  of  the  monarchs.  INIet- 
temich's  theory  seemed  justified,  that  revolution  was  a  con- 
tagion and  that  so  long  as  a  gerai  remained  alive  every  state 
was  in  danger  of  contamination.    With  the  spectacle  of  actual 
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revolution  in  progress,  it  was  with  little  difficulty  that  Metter- 
nich  secured  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  for  a  congress. 

To  England,  the  expediency  of  a  congress  for  the  very  evi- 
dent purpose  of  interfering  ^vith  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state 
was  doubtful.  In  September,  1820,  Castlereagh  in  a  despatch 
to  the  British  minister  at  Vienna  wrote: 

"With  all  the  respect  and  attachment  which  I  feel  for  the 
system  of  the  Alliance,  as  regulated  by  the  transaction  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  I  should  much  question  the  prudence,  or,  in  truth, 
the  efficacy,  of  any  formal  exercise  of  its  forms  and  provisions 
on  the  present  occasion  when  the  danger  springs  from  the  in- 
ternal convulsions  of  independent  states,  the  policy  of  hazard- 
ing such  a  step  is  much  more  questionable."^ 

Castlereagh  was  desirous  that  general  questions  should  not 
be  admitted  if  a  congress  convened.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Austria  because  of  her  proximity  to  the  revolution  in  Italy 
should  act  independently  of  the  Alliance  and  propose  the  course 
to  be  taken  there.^  In  reply  to  the  memoir  of  the  Austrian 
minister  calling  for  a  conference  to  adopt  a  policy  toward  revo- 
lutionary Naples,  Castlereagh  stated  his  objections.  He  would 
not  consent  to  the  proposed  hostile  league  of  the  five  Powers 
against  Naples. 

''If  all  are  pledged  not  to  recognize  but  with  common  con- 
sent the  order  of  things  now  subsisting,  that  force,  if  requisite 
is  to  be  employed  for  its  overthrow,  all  are  principles,  not  only 
morally  but  de  jure  in  the  war,  though  aU  may  not  bear  arms 
in  the  execution  of  the  common  cause.  Now  this  is  a  concert 
which  the  British  government  cannot  enter  into. ' '  ^ 

This  declaration  of  Castlereagh  is  a  definite  statement  of  a 
policy  absolutely  opposed  to  interference  by  the  Alliance.  It 
was  a  policy  formulated  by  Castlereagh  and  forcefully  main- 
tained and  executed  by  his  successor  Canning.  Against  such 
a  league,  Castlereagh  urged  six  objections  of  which  the  first 
and  the  last  are  particularly  significant.  It  was  a  recognition  of 
that  same  higher  power  that  had  been  a  check  at  Aix-la-Chap- 
elle.    The  first  reason  he  stated  for  England's  not  entering  into 

1  Castlereagh,    Correspondence,   XII,    p.    312,    (Castlereagh,   to   Lord    Stewart). 

2  Ibid,    XII,    p.    313. 
a  Ibid,  p.  313. 
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such  an  agreement  was  that  "it  binds  to  engagements  which 
they  could  not  be  justified  in  taking  without  laying  the  whole 
before  Parliament, ' '  and  as  if  to  emphasize  the  influence  of  this 
branch  of  government,  the  final  summary  of  his  objection  de- 
nounced the  league  as  "most  certainly  to  be  disapproved  by 
our  Parliament. ' '  * 

The  loss  to  English  commerce  was  likewise  reckoned  with 
in  coming  to  the  decision  that  the  Powers  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere. 

In  the  course  of  the  despatch,  Castlereagh  made  it  clear 
that  England's  interference  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that 
in  the  name  of  the  Alliance,  intervention  was  opposed;  but  to 
the  propriety  of  Austria's  interference,  he  would  agree.  "Aus- 
tria must,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  make  the  measure, 
whatever  it  is,  her  own. ' '  ^ 

From  this  attitude,  Canning  would  have  dissented,  for  he 
stood  for  non-interference  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  Alliance, 
but  also  on  the  part  of  any  individual  state  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  another  state. 

England  had  little  interest  in  Italian  affairs,  and  consequent- 
ly any  hostile  action  taken  by  Austria  against  the  Italian  king- 
doms would  affect  her  but  slightly.  A  disinterested  policy  or 
one  little  forceful  was,  therefore,  possible.  With  Spain,  how- 
ever, her  position  was  firmer.  Russia  and  Austria  had  for 
some  time  been  watching  the  development  of  liberalism  in  Spain, 
and  had  directed  notes  to  England  disclaiming  the  tendencies 
there.  They  had  insinuated  that  England  was  secretly  giving 
to  the  constitutionalists  of  Spain  her  approval,  if  not  actual  aid. 
Russia  had  proposed  intervention.  The  ultra-royalists  in  France 
likewise  feared  the  effects  upon  them  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bourbon  power  in  Spain.  In  April,  1820,  Wellington,  appre- 
hending the  attitude  of  the  European  Powers,  .wrote  to  Castle- 
reagh, opposing  any  interference  in  Spain.  The  king,  he  said, 
had  not  called  for  assistance  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Powers  to  intervene  at  that  time, 
pitted  against  each  other  as  they  appeared  to  be.  But  of  this 
he   was   convinced,    "No  foreign   power   ought   to  interfere." 

ilbid,    p.    314. 

5  Ibid,   XII,    p.    356. 
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' '  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  which  foreign- 
ers can  interfere  with  so  little  advantage  as  in  those  of  Spain. 
There  is  no  country  in  which  foreigners  are  so  much  disliked  and 
even  despised."^ 

When  the  call  for  a  congress  came,  therefore,  England  was 
prepared  to  resist  any  attack  upon  Spain.  Austria  had  men- 
tioned particularly  the  Italian  question  as  the  significant  one 
to  be  considered,  and  Castlereagh  was  anxious  that  the  Emper- 
or of  Russia  should  not  attempt  to  introduce  any  new  subject 
of  discussion.  Russia,  as  England  had  feared,  did  propose 
in  the  congress,  intervention  in  Spain,  but  England  vehement- 
ly protested.     The  Spanish  question  was  then  dropped. 

In  September  it  was  definitely  arranged  that  the  confer- 
ences would  begin  on  October  20.  The  gi*eatest  concern  was  felt 
on  the  part  of  Metternich  as  to  what  England  intended  to  do. 
In  his  memoirs,  September  17,  he  wrote,  "Will  anyone  come 
from  London?  and  who?  Castlereagh  is  desired  by  many,  but 
he  will  not  be  able  to  come ;  for  this  matter  Wellington  could  be 
nominated.  Will  he  come  or  will  they  choose  to  send  him  ? "  ^ 
Neither  Castlereagh  nor  Wellington  was  sent  to  represent  Eng- 
land. It  was  deemed  sufficient  to  authorize  Lord  Stewart,  the 
British  minister  to  Vienna,  to  attend  the  congress  and  to  look 
after  English  interests. 

Metternich  found  his  strongest  ally  in  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der. "The  Emperor  Alexander  has  become  much  wiser  than 
he  was  in  1813."  After  several  private  interviews,  Metternich 
recorded  in  his  diary,  November  10,  "The  friendliness  of  the 
Russian  Emperor  for  me  continues.  It  is  a  return  to  the 
year  1813.  If  he  had  been  in  the  year  1815  as  he  was  in  the 
year  1813,  there  would  have  been  no  1820."^  The  Russian 
policy  because  of  the  opposing  views  of  the  ministers  and  the 
Emperor  was  to  Metternich  an  interesting  object  of  observation. 
Nesselrode  he  could  manage.  "Nesselrode  is  morally  dead; 
it  is  just  as  if  he  were  not  there  at  all."  Capo  d'Istria,  how- 
ever, at  one  time  the  most  influential  advisor  of  the  Emperor 
opposed  the  principles  and  policies  of  Metternich.  He  was 
England's  strongest  friend  in  the  congress  and  Metternich 's 

6  Wellington,    Supplementary    Despatches,    I,    pp.    116-117. 

7  Metternich,  Autobiography,  III,   p.   393. 
SIlid,  III,  p.  402. 
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most  powerful  opponent.®  Mettemich  wrote  he  was  a  ''smaU, 
mean,  intellect,"  but  one  which  must  be  made  to  turn  even 
against  his  will.  It  was  only  after  weeks  of  persuasion 
that  Metternich  forced  the  Emperor  to  cease  depending  upon 
his  minister's  opinions.  The  effect  was  to  prolong  the  con- 
gress; November  27th,  Metternich  recorded  his  progress  in  the 
congress : 

"We  are  gradually  attaining  results.  They  are  unhappily 
not  successful  to  the  degree  I  had  wished ;  with  Capo  d  'Istria  it 
is  even  difficult  to  carry  out  a  plain  benefit.  Capo  d 'Istria  is 
not  a  bad  man,  but  honestly  speaking  he  is  a  complete  and 
thorough  fool;  a  perfect  miracle  of  wrong  headedness." 

Insignificant  though  England  appeared  in  the  congress,  and 
strong  as  the  unanimity  seemed  to  be  between  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria  from  being  natural  allies,  England  could 
still  find  in  Austria  a  check  against  Russia,  and  in  France 
likewise  an  ally  against  Russia.  In  the  matter  of  Russian  in- 
terference in  the  Greek  revolution,  it  was  early  seen  in  the 
congress  that  Austria  would  view  with  suspicion  and  jealousy 
any  move  on  the  part  of  Russia  in  the  southeast.  Austria  had 
been  apprised  of  England's  support  in  this  matter  previous 
to  the  meeting.  With  France,  England  had  found  a  bond  of 
sympathy,  because  of  French  fear  that  Russia  would  demand  the 
entrance  of  a  Russian  army  into  Spain. 

As  a  result  of  the  unofficial  alliance,  because  it  fostered 
strong  tendencies  ready  to  become  active  forces  upon  provoca- 
tion, neither  the  Spanish  situation  nor  the  Greek  revolution 
dared  be  acted  upon  in  the  congress.  The  revolution  of  Naples, 
therefore,  remained  the  only  subject  open  to  consideration. 

The  congress  opened  with  a  statement  by  Austria  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Naples,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  allies  to  per- 
form their  duty  in  restoring  peace.  It  was  unnecessaiy  for 
England's  representative  to  raise  any  objections,  for  both  ob- 
jections and  passive  approval  had  been  given  to  Austria  in 
September  preceding.  Castlereagh  had  notified  Lord  Stewart 
that  according  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Alliance  the 
revolution  in  Naples  did  not  come  under  its  surveillance.  ''It 
is,  nevertheless,   an  event  of  such  great  importance  in  itself 

9  Castlereagh,   Correspondence,  XII,   p.   350. 
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and  of  such  probable  moral  influence  upon  the  social  and  pol- 
itical system  of  Europe,  that,  in  the  fortunate  intimacy  of 
counsel  which  prevails  between  the  five  principal  Powers  of 
Europe,  it  necessarily  occupies  their  most  anxious  attention. ' '  ^" 
This  statement  might  be  construed  as  an  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  interference  by  the  Powers,  but  since  it  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  opinions  Castlereagh  frequently  expressed 
opposing  the  principle  of  intervention  by  the  alliance,  it  is 
probable  he  meant  to  say  that  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
Neapolitan  revolution,  an  event  of  far-reaching  effects,  should 
be  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Powers. 
It  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  idea  that  they  were 
to  interfere. 

England  expected  that  Austria  would  interfere,  but  if  force 
should  be  employed,  she  demanded  that  Austria  satisfy  the 
allies  that  she  was  aiming  at  no  aggrandizement  or  supremacy  in 
Italy,  but  that  she  was  merely  acting  in  self-defense.  The  stand 
for  interference  by  the  Powers  having  been  taken,  England 
no  longer  had  ony  voice  in  the  congress.  During  the  rest  of 
the  session  there  was  no  attempt  made  by  England  to  oppose 
the  course  decided  upon.  It  seemed  to  be  the  attitude  that 
what  was  of  no  direct  concern  to  England  should  be  allowed  to 
go  on  as  it  might.  Castlereagh 's  policy  does  not  appear  as 
straightforward  as  it  might,  and  leaves  a  basis  for  opponents 
to  suspect  him  of  duplicity  in  the  affair.  Mettemich  was  cer- 
tainly led  to  understand  that  Austrian  interference  in  Italy 
would  be  tolerated,  but  that  intervention  by  the  Powers  would 
be  opposed  in  principle.  But  it  was  equally  clear  to  Metter- 
nich  that  if  the  Powers  did  undertake  to  interfere,  two  courses 
were  open  to  the  English:  one  of  withdrawing  from  the  con- 
gress, and  the  other  of  resisting  the  Powers  by  arms.  The  sec- 
ond alternative  would  not  be  resorted  to.  Either  Austria  or 
the  Powers,  therefore,  were  free  to  act  as  they  saw  fit  without 
fear  of  England. 

Very  few  documents  were  drawn  up  by  the  congress,  but 
the  few  which  were  formulated  show  in  the  general  sentiment 
expressed  the  absolute  dictatorship  of  Metternich.  He  himself 
boastfully    declared,    ''In    all    the    documents    sent    forth    th^ 

lO  Ibid,   XII,   p.    315,    (Castlereagh  to   Lord   Stewart). 
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thoughts  are  mine;  but  the  drawing  up  is  by  Capo  d'Istria." 
In  loftiness  of  purpose,  the  objects  proclaimed  from  Troppau 
are  only  secondaiy  to  the  noble  expressions  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance. The  first  declaration  to  the  King  of  Sicily  by  the  three 
kings  was  dated  November  20th.  Prefaced  by  several  para- 
graphs dealing  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  allies  of  restor- 
ing peace,  the  invitation  to  the  King  to  join  with  them  at  Lai- 
bach  was  issued. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  appeal  of  France  that  a 
reconciliation  of  the  King  of  Naples  with  his  subjects  be  under- 
taken by  the  allies,  before  recourse  to  arms  was  attempted,  the 
meeting  with  King  Ferdinand  would  most  probably  not  have 
been  proposed,  and  the  congress  of  Laibach  would  have  been 
rendered  unnecessary.  Although  England  and  France  did  not 
sign  the  declarations  drown  up  at  the  congress,  or  join  with 
the  three  sovereigns  in  issuing  the  in\'itation  to  Naples,  the 
King  of  France  on  December  third  sent  a  message  to  Naples, 
expressing  his  approval  of  the  action  taken  by  the  congress, 
urging  his  attendance  at  Laibach,  and  regretting  that  he  him- 
self was  unable  to  be  present.^^ 

A  second  document  of  significance  did  not  appear  until  De- 
cember eighth.  It  was  this,  the  circular  to  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  Russian  ministers  at  the  court  of  London  which 
led  to  the  attack  in  the  English  Parliament  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh.  This  circular  is  a  statement 
of  the  policy  adopted  at  Troppau.  The  sovereigns  declared 
their  intentions  of  repressing  rebellion  that  opposed  legitimate 
governments.  Upon  this  principle,  which  they  recognized  as 
not  a  new  one,  but  as  one  founded  upon  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  they  based  the  right  of  inter- 
vention. The  inference  was  made  that  the  courts  of  London  and 
Paris  would  approve  the  proceeding.^^ 

The  opposition  to  the  policy  outlined  in  the  circular,  and 
to  Castlereagh 's  apparent  approval  of  it,  was  led  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  by  Lord  Holland  and  Earl  Grey.  The  only 
evidence  presented  by  Liverpool  in  defense  of  this  attitude  and 
as  proof  of  his  disapproval  of  the  course  taken,  was  his  circu- 

12  British    and    Forei^    State    Papers,    VIII,    pp.    1147-1170. 

13  Ibid,    pp.    1149-51. 
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lar  letter  from  the  foreign  office  to  the  British  ministers  at 
the  foreign  courts,  dated  January  19,  1821.  Why  England  had 
not  protested  earlier  against  the  principles  of  despotism  laid 
down  at  Troppau  was  a  question  to  which  the  English  ministers 
failed  to  make  a  strong  reply.  The  statement  that  the  events 
of  Troppau  had  been  known  in  the  latter  part  of  December 
was  a  weak  apology,  for  the  policy  prevailing  at  Troppau  had 
been  discussed  in  European  papers  long  before  this  time,  and 
England  was  certainly  aware  of  the  course  that  was  being 
adopted  at  the  congress.^* 

Both  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh  attempted  to  justify  the 
allies  somewhat  by  declaring  before  Parliament  that  the  revo- 
lution in  Naples  was  not  a  popular  one,  but  that  it  had  been 
the  work  of  a  military  clique.  In  restoring  the  monarchy, 
therefore,  the  Powers  were  acting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  populace.  The  English  ministers  preferred  to  look  upon 
the  interference  in  Naples  as  an  exception,  and  not  to  admit  it 
as  the  accepted  policy  of  the  Alliance.  The  general  principles 
set  forth  by  the  sovereigns  they  strongly  disclaimed.  Liverpool 
declared,  "Never  did  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  do  a  more 
ill  advised  act,  than  when  they  put  forth  the  declaration. ' '  ^^ 

In  answer  to  the  question,  why  England  had  not  remonstra- 
ted against  the  work  of  the  allies.  Earl  Liverpool  without  doubt 
touched  the  keynote  of  the  policy  England  had  adopted:  ''The 
country  must  not  put  itself  into  the  situation  of  having  made  a 
vain  remonstrance,  which  it  has  not  the  courage  or  the  means 
to  enforce. ' '  ^^ 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  policy  taken  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  congress  was  based  upon  economic  interest. 
The  problems  of  whether  England  desired  to  maintain  her 
neutrality  with  Naples,  or  whether  she  approved  of  restoring 
legitimate  rule,  or  whether  she  resented  the  interference  of  the 
allies,  all  had  to  be  answered  not  upon  theories,  sentiment,  or 
precedent,  but  upon  the  basis  of  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages to  her.  Russia  and  Austria,  it  was  known,  had  immense 
armies  that  could  be  put  into  the  field  upon  a  few  weeks  notice. 
A  vehement  remonstrance  by  England  supported  by  arms  would 

14  Hansard,  Debates,  V,   p.    1061. 
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have  been  necessary  to  make  their  opposition  effective,  and 
this  was  deemed  inexpedient.  There  was  nothing  for  England 
to  gain. 

Having  issued  the  invitation  to  the  King  and  the  circular  to 
the  foreign  courts,  the  congress  stood  ready  for  adjournment. 
Instead,  it  was  decided  to  await  the  answer  of  the  King  of 
Naples.  This  prolonged  the  meeting  until  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. Metternich  on  December  11th  wrote,  "The  King  of  Naples 
may  come  or  he  may  stay  away;  measures  must  be  taken  to 
suit  both  cases."  The  waiting  was  wearisome.  Troppau  was 
little  accommodated  to  the  entertainment  of  royalty,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  added  to  the  disagreeableness  of  the 
surroundings.  December  21st,  Metternich  recorded,  "Still  no 
news  from  Naples."  At  last  on  December  24th,  the  courier 
arrived  bearing  the  news  that  the  King  would  go  to  Laibach. 
"I  start  tomorrow  morning,  my  Emperor;  the  next  morning, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,"  on  the  27th  Metternich  wrote. ^^ 

Would  England  be  present  at  Laibach?  Metternich  hoped 
she  would  join  the  allies  there.  "France  and  England  have 
been  asked  to  take  part  in  the  step,  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  not  refuse  their  consent,  since  the  principle  on 
which  the  invitation  rests  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  agree- 
ments formerly  concluded  by  them. ' '  ^^ 


17  Wellington,   Autobiography,  III,   pp.   406,   409. 
IS  Ibid,  p.  446. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  CONGRESS  AT  LAIBACH 

When  it  was  decided  at  Troppau  that  the  congress  should 
be  continued,  it  was  very  wisely  agreed  to  adjourn  to  Laibach, 
a  city  better  suited  to  accommodate  the  members.  Situated 
in  southern  Austrian  territory,  it  was  not  an  undesirable  win- 
ering  place.  A  winter  resort  it  proved  to  be  to  the  sovereigns 
and  ministers  of  the  congress,  for  with  little  to  do  but  await 
developments  in  Naples,  there  was  opportunity  and  leisure  to 
enjoy  the  sunshine  and  soft  winds,  Italian  in  nature. 

The  members  began  to  assemble  January  fourth.  Metter- 
nich,  ever  ready  to  seize  the  advantage  of  preliminary  conver- 
sations and  an  opportunity  of  observing  tendencies,  was  the  first 
to  arrive.  A  few  days  later,  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Naples  were  present.  Their  first  meet- 
ing on  January  sixth  Mettemich  dubbed  the  ''Festival  of  the 
Three  Kings." 

England's  policy  opposing  the  principle  of  interference  in 
the  name  of  the  Alliance  had  not  been  changed,  and  consequent- 
ly Metternich's  hopes  that  England  might  send  representa- 
tives to  participate  at  Laibach  were  not  realized.  The  Honor- 
able Robert  Gordon  was  present,  but  since  he  was  not  officially 
accredited  to  the  congress,  did  not  attend  the  conferences.  How- 
ever, toward  the  end  of  February,  Austria  was  disposed  to  look 
with  comparative  complacence  upon  England's  stand,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  invite  the  unofficial  English  representative  into  pri- 
vate conferences.^ 

France,  after  anned  intervention  was  detennined  upon,  re- 
fused to  countenance  the  conferences.  Any  determined  oppo- 
sition on  her  part  would  have  aroused  the  indignation  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  both  of  which  would  have  seen  in  such  action,  the 
old  revolutionary  spirit  attempting  to  assert  itself.    Therefore, 

1  Castlereagh,  Correspondence,  XII,  p.  372. 
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to  preserve  her  friendly  relations  with  the  European  Powers, 
France  had  recourse  only  to  silent  disapproval  and  eventual 
withdrawal. 

The  work  of  the  congress  commenced  with  a  call  upon  King 
Ferdinand  to  declare  his  opinions  concerning  the  revolution. 
As  was  expected,  he  implored  the  sovereigns  to  restore  the  old 
monarch  and  to  establish  the  power  of  kingship  as  it  had  been 
previous  to  the  events  of  1820.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Powers,  he  framed  a  letter,  January  20th,  to  his  son,  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Sicily,  informing  him  of  the  action  of  the  congress. 

"I  have  found  them  irrevocably  determined  not  to  admit  the 
state  of  things  which  had  resulted  from  these  events  or  which 
could  result  from  them,  to  regard  it  as  incompatible  with  the 
tranquillity  of  my  realm,  as  well  as  with  the  security  of  neigh- 
boring states,  and  to  combat  it  by  force  of  arms,  in  the  case 
where  forces  of  persuasion  could  not  effect  an  immediate  ces- 
sation of  them. ' '  ^ 

The  declaration  of  the  allies  themselves  to  Naples  was  trans- 
mitted by  two  circulars,  dated  January  19th,  to  the  ministers 
of  the  three  Powers  residing  at  Naples.  The  conditions  calling 
forth  intervention  were  reviewed,  and  the  general  principles,  so 
often  proclaimed  as  the  bases  of  their  action,  were  again  set 
forth.^  The  policy  upon  which  the  allies  had  agreed,  was  also 
declared.  When  the  news  reached  Naples,  the  French  charge  d' 
affaires  there  addressed  a  note  on  February  9th,  declaring  that 
France  would  act  in  compliance  with  the  instnictions  sent  to 
the  ministers  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.* 

The  decision  upon  Sicilian  affairs  made  at  Laibaeh  was  made 
known  to  the  Austrian  people  by  a  declaration  issued  by  the 
Austrian  government,  February  13.  Again  the  events  in  Naples 
necessitating  action  by  the  allies  were  developed  in  minute  de- 
tail, and  the  marching  of  troops  into  the  Italian  province  was 
announced  to  be  a  measure  of  greatest  need. 

The  congress  in  consequence,  the  report  stated,  had  ordered 
troops  to  cross  the  Po,  and  if  the  conflict  proved  more  severe 
than  anticipated,  the  Russian  Emperor  stood  prepared  to  join 
his  forces  with  those  of  Austria.^ 

2  British  and  Foreign   State  Papers,  VIII,   pp.   116-23. 

3  Ibid,  VIII,   pp.   1165-1172. 
ilbid,    p.    1172. 

5  Ibid,  Y,  p.  1175,    (Declaration  of  Austrian  Government  to  Vienna). 
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Neither  the  Austrian  government  nor  the  English  felt  content 
with  this  decree.  The  possible  union  of  the  great  military  power 
of  Russia  with  that  of  Austria  appeared  to  England  to  fore- 
bode grave  dangers.  There  was  no  assurance  that  a  compro- 
mise had  not  been  effected  by  Russia  whereby  aid  would  be 
given  Austria  in  Italy  provided  Austria  in  turn  would  give 
her  consent  to  any  Russian  aggression  in  the  East.  To  the  Aus- 
trian government  in  Vienna  and  to  the  Austrian  people,  the 
mere  proposal  of  a  Russian  army  crossing  Austrian  territory 
was  obnoxious.  Capo  d'Istria  had  opposed  the  declaration, 
but  his  influence  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  consequence.*' 

February  6,  the  Austrian  army  numbering  60,000  men 
crossed  into  Italy.  A  proclamation  dated  February  27,  and 
signed  by  Baron  Frimont,  General  of  the  Austrian  forces,  was 
proclaimed  to  the  Neapolitans,  urging  them  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  King.  The  offensive  was  taken  by  the  army  on 
March  fourth.  Little  resistance  was  offered  and  the  army  with- 
ing  less  than  two  weeks  had  entered  Naples.'' 

On  February  28th,  the  congress,  having  previously  provided 
for  another  conference  for  September,  1822,  dissolved.  The 
King  of  Naples  and  the  Italian  princes  accompanying  him,  left 
Laibach  early  in  March,  but  the  Austrian  and  Russian  sover- 
eigns and  diplomatists  remained  until  late  in  May.  From  the 
adjournment  in  February,  the  formal  sessions  of  the  congress 
gave  way  to  informal  meetings,  and  the  work  accomplished  after 
that  date  was  in  the  nature  of  private  interviews  and  agree- 
ments. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  revolution  in  Piedmont,  any  arrange- 
ments entered  into  after  February  would  have  been  treated  best 
as  unrelated  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  But  the  interference  of 
the  Powers  in  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  as  a  furtherance  of  the 
policy  adopted  toward  Naples,  must  necessarily  be  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  allies  at  Laibach.  News  of  the  insurrec- 
tion was  received  March  15th,  and  straightway  an  agreement 
was  consummated  between  Austria  and  Russia  by  which  80,000 
men  were  to  march  from  Austria  into  Italy,  and  90,000  Russians 
were  to  cross  the  Austrian  borders.^ 


6  Metternich,    Autobiography ,   III,    p.   480. 

7  IMd,   pp.    5190-5220. 
SIhid,   III,   p.   490. 
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If  England  could  have  understood  Metternich's  motives,  as 
he  recorded  them,  in  demanding  the  mobilization  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  all  suspicion  of  a  secret 
compact  between  the  Powers  would  have  been  dissipated.  In 
reply  to  a  letter  condeming  Austria's  power  in  recognizing  her 
inefficiency  to  cope  with  the  revolutions  of  Italy  and  her  ap- 
parent pleasure  in  receiving  Russian  aid,  Mettemich  showed 
the  artful  cunning  of  diplomacy. 

"I  had  to  think  of  destroying  Russian  Liberalism,  and  prov- 
ing to  Europe  that  henceforth  the  Radicals  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  two  powers  possessing  most  freedom  of  action. 

''All  the  promises,  all  the  speeches  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
would  have  been  valueless;  but  his  setting  in  motion  some  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  their  effective  march,  the  expenditure  on 
them  of  ten  millions,  these  are  facts.  The  command  to  halt  is 
another  fact  not  less  important ;  and  a  hundred  twenty  thousand 
men  placed  in  the  Russian  provinces  nearest  to  our  frontiers, 
with  orders  to  march  at  the  first  request  of  Austria,  is  certainly 
a  third  fact,  which  will  prevent  these  disturbers  from  counting 
so  rapidly  on  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  future."^ 

From  Laibach,  the  Italian  rebellions  were  quelled;  the  reac- 
tionary principles  were  supreme.  Metternich  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  Greek  situation  would  settle  itself,  and  a 
compact  with  respect  to  Greece  was  signed  by  the  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria  whereby  it  was  agreed  that, 

"As  it  (Greece)  has  remained  up  to  this  time  estranged  from 
all  the  affairs  of  Europe,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere in  its  affairs. ' '  ^°  The  Spanish  question  here  as  at  Troppau 
was  left  untouched. 

The  stand  which  England  had  taken  at  Troppau  was  main- 
tained at  Laibach.  At  Troppau  it  was  clearly  shown  that  if 
interference  were  admitted,  she  would  not  become  a  party  to 
the  agreement,  and  at  Laibach  England  let  it  be  known  that 
though  she  might  dissent  from  the  policy  of  the  allies,  remon- 
strance would  not  be  made  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum.  Castle- 
reagh  was  determined  that  upon  the  Italian  question,  England 
should  not  take  the  field.     England  was  apparently  little  con- 

9  Ibid,  III,  p.   529. 
iCJbid,   p.    523. 
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cerned  with  the  events  at  Laibach,  and  made  no  arrangement 
for  the  rapid  communication  of  information  as  in  the  preced- 
ing congresses.  February  7,  Castlereagh  wrote,  "We  are  yet 
without  any  intelligence  from  Laibach  of  the  course  of  measure 
intended  to  be  pursued. ' '  ^^ 

Upon  the  question  with  whom  England  felt  herself  most 
strongly  in  accord,  the  views  of  the  men  of  the  period  strangely 
differ.  Since  France  opposed  the  course  taken  in  the  con- 
gresses, the  natural  supposition  would  be  that  France  and 
England  were  in  sympathy.  Metternich,  however,  declared 
"France  and  England,  far  from  being  on  good  terms,  com- 
pletely distrust  each  other.     England  is  entirely  with  us."^^ 

Others  than  Mettemich  were  likewise  of  the  opinion  that 
England  and  Austria  were  agreed,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
England  had,  preceding  the  time  of  actual  interference,  taken 
more  hostile  measures  against  Naples,  than  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Congress.  The  presence  of  the  British  fleet  at  Naples 
was  looked  upon  by  them  and  by  the  opposition  in  Parliament 
as  a  breach  of  neutrality.  Castlereagh  affirmed  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fleet  was  the  defence  of  British  citizens.  With  these 
conflicting  statements  the  motive  of  the  action  must  be  left  un- 
decided. 

In  January,  Castlereagh  declared  that  Metternich  should  not 
have  made  the  Italian  revolution  in  Naples  a  European  ques- 
tion, and  in  April  before  Parliament  he  stated,  "The  illustrious 
monarchs  have  been  ill-advised  in  adopting  principles  which 
were  not  consistent  with  sound  policy. ' '  ^^  Castlereagh  dared 
go  thus  far  in  his  replies  to  Parliament,  but  to  have  explained 
the  real  situation  of  England  w^ould  have  been  impossible.  No 
English  minister  would  have  had  the  courage  to  expose  the 
weakness  of  British  influence  abroad,  and  to  explain  that  war  was 
her  only  effective  recourse.  Then  to  have  explained  further  that 
intervention  was  tolerated  because  it  was  against  England's 
economic  interest  to  oppose  by  arms,  would  have  degraded  Brit- 
ish policy  before  the  world. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  conferences  at  Laibach,  Castle- 
reagh's  policy  of  the  part  England  should  take  in  the  meetings 

11  Castlereagh,   Correspondence,  XII,   p.   364. 

12  Ibid,  XII,  p.  364. 

13  Ibid.,   p.    341. 
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of  the  allies  came  to  an  end.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  position  of 
England  had  been  one  of  force  and  prominence.  On  significant 
points  her  remonstrance  had  been  effective.  At  Troppau  and 
Laibach  her  disapproval  of  interference  by  the  Powers  was 
passed  by  unheeded.  Castlereagh  may  have  looked  with  less 
disfavor  upon  the  proceedings  than  his  public  utterances  and 
official  correspondence  indicated,  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  registered  the  remonstrance  in  his  public  acts  is 
to  be  found  the  real  importance  of  his  attitude.  The  recog- 
nition that  England  must  not  interfere  within  a  state,  and  that 
the  economic  interest  of  the  nation  f orebade  England 's  engaging 
in  war  to  uphold  a  remonstrance  upon  a  situation  of  little  con- 
sequence to  her,  were  Castlereagh 's  chief  contributions  to  Eng- 
land's foreign  policy.  In  his  policy,  therefore,  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  inevitable  disruption  of  a  system  governing 
Europe  by  congresses.  When  the  point  had  been  reached  where 
accredited  ministers  would  not  be  sent  by  England  to  the  con- 
ferences a  wide  breach  was  effected;  when  action  was  taken 
based  upon  principles  abhorrent  to  the  English  nature,  the 
breach  was  widened,  and  when  at  last,  English  economic  in- 
terests would  be  unfavorably  affected  by  a  congress,  the  allies 
and  England  would  be  found  in  opposing  camps. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  VERONA 

In  the  few  years  between  1815  and  1822  there  were  without 
doubt  more  attempts  made  to  unite  the  powers  of  Europe  under 
treaties,  alliances,  and  combinations  for  a  common  purpose  than 
in  any  other  correspondingly  short  period  of  peace.  The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  the  Congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Laibach, 
and  Troppau,  all  suggested  a  union  of  the  Powers,  and  a  com- 
bination of  federated  interests. 

And  yet,  the  summer  preceding  the  conferences  of  Vienna 
and  Verona  found  the  European  Powers  widely  separated  in 
policies.  The  general  alliance  alone  tended  to  unite  the  great 
nations.  There  was  no  federative  system.  Having  settled  the 
French  situation,  the  Alliance  was  shorn  of  its  only  common 
purpose.  The  foreign  relations  of  Europe  were  at  this  period 
in  a  state  of  transition.  Attention  had  been  turned  from  the 
French  power,  and  statesmen  were  necessarily  influenced  by 
probable  future  developments  rather  than  by  present  con- 
ditions. 

In  this  period  of  uncertainty,  in  which  no  Power  could  feel 
that  it  had  the  unequivocal  support  of  an  ally,  intervention 
within  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state  was  admitted.  It  called 
forth  denunciation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  but  did  not 
provoke  resistance.  No  federative  policy  had  been  combined 
and  no  demand  of  its  assistance  was  made  which  the  British 
Parliament  would  have  been  bound  in  the  right  of  an  existing 
treaty.  Great  Britain  consequently,  though  vigilant  in  her 
watch  of  European  affairs,  refrained  from  interfering  so  far  as 
her  interests  did  not  suffer.  It  was  undoubtedly  her  policy  to 
unite  with  no  Power  until  the  event  or  situation  calling  forth  the 
federated  interests  of  states  should  have  developed. 

"Russia  has  long  looked  to  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  as 
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affording  the  opportunity  of  her  own  most  valuable  aggrandize- 
ment. Austria  is  eager  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Slavonian 
provinces  bordering  her  own  territories,  and  adjacent  to  Italy, 
her  favorite  object.  France,  connected  with  the  Mediterranean 
and  desirous  of  acquiring  the  advantage  of  commerce,  looks  with 
hope  and  expectation  at  the  independence  of  Greece;  and  Great 
Britain  interested  generally  in  the  protection  of  commerce, 
and  specially  in  the  maintenance  of  her  own  maritime  impor- 
tance, must  regard  with  anxious  apprehension,  every  power 
which  seeks  to  obtain  a  preponderance  in  a  country  so  favor- 
ably situated  for  maritime  purposes.  Here,  there  is  a  country 
which  Russia  seeks  to  magnify  in  her  already  vast  domain,  and 
where  Austria,  France,  and  Great,  Britain  have  each  a  direct 
and  urgent  interest  in  restraining  and  moderating  her  en- 
croachments. ' '  ^ 

Perhaps  this  was  to  be  the  basis  of  a  new  federative  policy. 
In  1822,  it  was  still  uncertain  and  the  failure  to  agree  in  the 
Congress  is  traceable  largely  to  the  failure  of  diplomatists  to 
foresee  who  the  common  enemy  was  to  be;  the  danger  from 
Russia  being,  however,  the  most  zealously  guarded. 

In  the  spring  preceding  the  Congress  of  Verona,  Mettemich 
and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  at  a  meeting  in  Germany 
discussed  the  Russian  situation  as  related  to  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion and  the  Greek  war  with  Turkey.  They  agreed  that  in 
the  congress  the  Powers  must  not  only  refuse  the  intervention 
in  the  name  of  the  Alliance,  but  must  deny  Russia  the  right 
of  interference.  It  was  definitely  understood  that  the  attention 
of  Russia  must  be  turned  from  the  Southeast.^ 

Great  Britain  was  alive  to  the  approaching  storm  in  Europe, 
and  before  the  Congress  had  sounded  Metternich  on  Austria's 
attitude  toward  Russia,  and  likewise  through  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington's conferences  with  Monsieur  de  Villele,  the  French  foreign 
minister,  had  attempted  to  determine  the  course  France  would 
adopt  toward  the  Spanish  revolution.  Here  Wellington  agreed 
that  the  Spanish  revolution  was  not  a  subject  for  the  Congress 
as  it  was  purely  a  French  problem.^ 

1  Quarterly    Review    (1828),    XXXVIII,    p.    177. 

2  Wellington,  Despatches,  I,  pp.  288-294,  (Wellington  to  Canning  in  Paris,  Sept. 
21,    1822). 

3 /bid,   I,    p.   292. 
Chateaubriand,   Congress  de   Verone   I,   Chapter  XX. 
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From  these  two  instances  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Congress 
could  not  be  a  union  of  federated  allies;  the  factions  were 
doomed  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  combined  Powers. 
Out  of  this  discussion  no  two  Powers  were  to  be  found  whose 
interests  were  united  on  the  various  questions,  such  as  the 
Turkish,  the  Spanish,  the  slave  trade;  there  would  have  been 
formed  the  foundation  of  federative  policies. 

The  Congress  of  Verona,  held  in  the  fall  of  1822,  was  not 
only  the  last  of  the  series  of  Italian  congresses,  but  whaft 
is  of  greater  significance,  the  last  union  of  the  Powers  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

The  instructions  to  Wellington  to  hold  England  aloof  from 
interference  within  the  internal  affairs  of  any  nation  were 
first  sent  by  Castlereagh  in  May,  1822.^  The  revolution  in 
Spain  was  recognized  as  an  evil  tendency  to  be  steadfastly 
watched  by  the  allies;  yet  the  opinion  was  advanced  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  believing  Europe  to  be  endangered  by  it. 
It  was  hoped  that  England  and  the  allied  countries  in  confer- 
ence would  agree  on  the  subject  and  realize  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Alliance  was  not  interference.  AVith  respect  to  Spain, 
Castlereagh  wrote  in  the  insti-uctions,  "There  seems  nothing  to 
add  to  or  vary,  in  the  course  of  policy  hitherto  pursued.  Solici- 
tude for  the  safety  of  the  Royal  Family,  observance  of  our  en- 
gagements with  Portugal,  and  a  rigid  abstinence  from  any  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country  must  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  basis  of  his  Majesty's  policy."  ^ 

In  the  Turkish  question  (the  war  between  Greeks  and  Turks) 
Great  Britain  was  instructed  to  be  no  party  to  intervention. 
Between  Turkey  and  Russia  the  instiniction  declared  it  to  be 
Great  Britain's  policy  to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  treaties 
and  to  oppose  any  breach  between  the  countries.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  American  colonies,  England  could  join  in  no  declara- 
tion affirming  the  rights  of  Spain.  The  purport  of  the  instruc- 
tions was  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  Alliance.  This 
policy  was  retained  and  enforced  by  Canning.  The  credit, 
however,  of  declaring  the  principle  is  here  seen  to  belong  to 
Castlereagh. 

4  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  X,  p.  74. 

5  Wellington,  Despatches,  IV,  p.  286,  (Draft  of  Memorandum  of  Instruction  for 
the    Duke    of   Wellington). 
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After  his  consei'vation  with  Villclc  in  Paris,  Wellington  ap- 
plied to  the  new  foreign  minister,  Canning,  for  any  further 
instmctions  he  might  have.  The  reply  gives  due  credit  to  the 
policy  outlined  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

''On  the  affairs  of  Spain,  whether  European  or  American,  I 
have  nothing  to  communicate  to  your  Grace  which  can  in  any 
degree  vary  the  tenor  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  heads 
of  instniction  of  which  your  Grace  is  already  in  possession,  or 
of  the  conduct  which  your  Grace  is  therein  directed  to  ob- 
sei've. ' '  * 

Since  the  time  of  the  instructions  drafted  by  Londonderry, 
such  occurrences  had  taken  place  in  the  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  Powers  as  to  suggest  that  without  question,  a  deter- 
mined project  of  interference  was  afoot,  and  that  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona  measures  for  action  would  be  taken.  Canning, 
therefore,  reasserted  the  English  position  in  a  note  to  Welling- 
ton saying,  ''I  am  to  instruct  your  Grace  at  once  frankly  and 
peremptorily  to  declare,  that  to  any  such  interference,  come 
what  may,  his  majesty  will  not  be  a  party.  "^ 

From  time  to  time  suggestions  and  semi-instructions  appear 
in  the  communication  from  the  British  foreign  office  to  Well- 
ington. They  are  not  significant  of  any  change  in  policy  and 
so  may  be  passed  without  comment.  But  because  of  the  ques- 
tion often  raised  as  to  whether  Austria  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  interfere  in  Italian  affairs,  had  Canning  then  have 
been  directing  the  English  policy,  a  reference  in  his  letter  to 
Wellington  is  noteworthy,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  question  of 
Austria  withdrawing  her  troops,  one  of  the  questions  for 
discussion  at  the  conferences  of  Verona.  He  shows  no  disap- 
proval of  the  Austrian  occupation  of  the  Italian  territory. 
''Should  it  appear  your  Grace's  conviction,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  Austrian  garrison  in  Piedmont  is  still  abso- 
lutely necessary,  your  Grace  has  only  to  keep  yourself  within 
the  lines  of  your  original  instructions,  and  preserve  an  abso- 
lute silence  in  any  discussion  of  Italian  affaire."® 

The  work  before  the  Congress  of  Verona  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  to  take  the  part  of  the  unyielding  opponent  to  the 

e  Ibid,    I,    p.    301,    (Canning   to    Wellington). 

7  Ibid,  p.  304. 

8  Ibi-d,   II,   p.   308,    (Canning  to  Wellington). 
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continental  powers,  was  concerned  chiefly  with  three  questions: 
the  Spanish  situation,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
policy  to  be  adopted  toward  the  Spanish  American  colonies.  Of 
these,  the  Spanish  question  became  the  leading  problem,  and  the 
one  upon  which  the  Alliance  split  into  three  parts.  Early  in 
the  session,  Wellington  wrote  to  Canning,  "It  is  obvious  that 
the  contest  of  Verona  will  fall  principally  upon  me.  Prince 
Mettemich  and  Count  BernstorfP  will  remain  behind  and  leave 
to  the  French  ministers  and  to  me  to  fight  the  whole  battle. ' '  ^ 

As  had  been  anticipated  from  the  conversation  between  Well- 
ington and  Villele,  France  brought  forward  the  possibility  of 
war  with  Spain.  The  army  of  observation  maintained  by  France 
on  the  Spanish  border,  was  objected  to  by  Spain,  French  min- 
isters stated.  But  the  protection  of  the  French  border  demand- 
ed that  it  be  retained  there,  was  the  French  contention.  The 
revolution  in  Spain  was  declared  to  be  a  menace  to  France  and 
might  necessitate  war  at  any  time. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  Montmorency,  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiary read  a  paper  ^^  before  the  Congress  in  which  he  repre- 
sented the  situation  as  a  purely  French  one.  He  desired,  how- 
ever, the  support  of  the  Alliance  in  case  of  war  and  made  three 
demands  of  the  allies.  First,  what  their  attitude  would  be 
toward  the  situation,  whether  they  would  follow  France  in  re- 
calling their  ministers ;  second,  what  moral  aid  they  would  give ; 
and  third,  what  material  aid  they  would  guarantee. ^^  Alexander, 
having  surrendered  his  aggressive  policy  in  the  East,  was  anx- 
ious to  employ  his  army  in  the  West.  It  would  tend  to  avert  pop- 
ular disfavor  at  home  with  his  policy  toward  Turkey.  His  150,- 
000  troops  were  ready  to  march  and  it  was  his  purpose  to  find 
use  for  them.  At  Vienna,  therefore,  before  going  to  Verona,  he 
had  shown  his  readiness  to  march  them  into  Piedmont  through 
Germany,  there  to  await  developments  in  Spain,  and  to  assist 
France  if  necessary.^- 

Mettemich  posing  as  a  great  friend  to  Alexander,  in  a  half- 
hearted manner  upheld  the  Russian  offer  in  public  meetings, 

9  Ibid,   II,    p.    348,    (Wellin^on   to  Canning). 
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but  secretly  advised  France  to  oppose  it."  Wellington,  the 
first  of  the  ministers  to  reply  to  the  French  overtures,  declared 
that  Great  Britain  disapproved  of  any  intervention  or  declara- 
tion by  the  allies  against  Spain,  and  that  she  looked  with  almost 
equal  disfavor  upon  any  rupture  between  France  and  Spain. 
Wellington  reviewed  the  British  line  of  conduct  since  April, 
1820,  showing  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  avail  itself  of  every  opportunity  of  recommending  to  the  alllies 
that  they  abstain  from  interference  in  Spain.  England,  Well- 
ington stated,  would  decline  to  engage  in  any  measure  on  the 
hypothetical  case  as  presented  by  Montmorency.^*  Before  taking 
any  action,  is  would  be  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  have 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred  between 
the  two  countries.^^  The  three  continental  Powers  in  their  sep- 
arate replies  to  the  French  paper  were  agreed  that  they  would 
act  as  "France  should,  in  respect  to  their  ministers  in  Spain, 
and  would  give  to  France  every  countenance  and  assistance  she 
should  require !  the  cause  for  such  assistance,  and  the  period  and 
the  mode  of  giving  it,  being  reserved  to  be  specified  in  a 
treaty."" 

It  was  decided  that  despatches  be  written  to  the  respective 
ministers  of  Madrid,  in  which  the  courts  were  to  make  known 
their  wishes  and  intentions  to  Spain.  Having  failed  to  pre- 
vent the  Congress  from  taking  action  on  the  Spanish  question, 
and  of  course  refusing  to  send  a  similar  despatch  to  the  British 
envoy  at  Madrid,  Wellington  recommended  that  the  Powers 
confine  themselves  solely  to  the  external  quarrel  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  that  they  suggest  nothing  with  regard  to  the 
internal  situation  and  that  they  do  no  menace.^^  Great  Brit- 
ain then  offered  to  mediate  between  France  and  Spain  if  France 
approved.  ^^  To  France,  however.  Great  Britain  appeared  an 
interested  party,  one  not  only  in  sympathy  Avith  the  constitu- 
tionalists of  Spain,  but  directly  opposed  to  a  strong  Bourbon 
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monarch  in  Spain,  lest  he  be  a  source  of  stren^h  to  the  French 
Bourbons.  England  had  concluded  treaties  with  Spain  which 
aroused  naturally  enough  the  suspicions  of  France.  Chateau- 
briand remarks  that  he  learned  from  good  authority  that  Eng- 
land had  already  given  2,000,000  to  Spain  to  obtain  what  she 
wished,  and  that  she  had  promised  4,000,000  more.^^ 

In  the  offer  of  mediation  sent  to  Spain,  Great  Britain  declared 
her  willingness  to  mediate  provided  Spain  redress  the  griev- 
ances between  them.^^  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Great 
Britain  was  acting  not  solely  in  the  capacity  of  champion  of 
liberty  and  non-intervention,  but  that  her  own  interests  were 
the  basis  of  her  policy. 

Again  throughout  the  pages  of  the  diplomacy  of  this  period 
there  are  continually  allusions  to  a  war  between  France  and 
England,  if  France  invaded  Spain.  Should  that  occur,  the 
opinion  prevalent  was  that  it  would  mean  a  continental  war,  a 
certain  war  with  Russia,  a  necessary  one  with  Austria,  who 
would  be  forced  to  give  France  the  assistance  she  promised  at 
Verona.^^  In  this  condition  the  Spanish  situation  closed,  with 
the  allies  in  three  groups:  Great  Britain  absolutely  opposed  to 
war  whether  by  the  Alliance  or  by  France ;  France  claiming  it 
to  be  her  war;  Russia  and  Austria  believing  it  to  be  concerned 
with  the  Alliance. 

The  Spanish  American  situation  was  given  little  discussion 
in  this  Congress.  The  internal  conditions  in  Spain  were  too 
entirely  disrupted  to  authorize  a  discussion  of  returning  the 
lost  colonies  to  the  king.  Wellington  made  known  to  the  allies 
that  Great  Britain  would  admit  of  no  general  discussion  of  the 
colonies,  but  that  they  must  be  considered  in  three  groups,  and 
that  three  distinctions  must  be  maintained : 

"1     The    territories    within    which    the    contest    still 
subsists. 
2     The  territories  in  which  the  struggle  may  be  said 
to  be  over,  and  the  possession  become  complete 
on  the  part  of  the  local  government. 
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3     The  states  in  actual  or  in  intended  negotiation  with 
old   Spain."  22 

Chateaubriand,  ignoring  the  distinctions  made  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, proposed  in  the  Congress  to  extend  the  principle  of  inter- 
vention to  the  colonies  and  to  help  the  king  of  Spain  subdue 
them.  No  conclusions  were  reached.  In  light  of  future  events, 
however,  it  may  be  fair  to  state  that  without  declaring  it,  the 
allies  understood  that  should  this  situation  become  more  urgent, 
a  congress  could  be  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  Spanish  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

At  this  Congress,  as  at  Vienna  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
British  minister  was  instructed  to  urge  the  allied  powers  to  take 
active  measures  against  the  slave,  trade.  Of  the  continental 
powers,  Prance  was  the  one  most  actively  engaged  in  maritime 
pursuits,  and  so  it  was  to  France,  England  first  put  the  ques- 
tion of  abolition  of  the  slave  traffic.  In  Paris,  Wellington  ap- 
proached the  French  minister  on  this  point.  He  was  assured 
that  the  "King  and  the  French  government  were  sincerely  anx- 
ious to  put  an  end  to  this  traffic,  but  that  they  could  devise  no 
measures  which  could  have  that  effect  which  they  could  hope  to 
prevail  upon  the  chambers  to  adopt;  that  the  measure  so  often 
recommended  to  their  attention  by  the  British  ambassador  at 
this  court,  that  of  attaching  a  peine  infamante  to  the  convic- 
tion of  this  crime  would  be  inefficient  if  passed  into  a  law."  ^^ 

With  this  little  encouragement  to  a  solution  of  the  evil  prac- 
tice, the  British  potentiary  carried  the  subject  into  he  Con- 
gress. In  the  paper  read  before  the  assembly  on  the  subject, 
Wellington  denounced  France  ver^^  openly,  declaring  that  he  had 
positive  proof  that  the  great  contraband  trade  was  carried  on 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  flag.^*  The  reason  being 
that  "France  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  whose  government  has  not  entered  into  the  treaties  which 
have  been  completed  with  His  British  IMajesty  for  giving  to 
certain  of  the  ships  of  each  of  the  contracting  party,  a  limited 
power  of  search  and  capture  of  ships  engaged  in  this  horrible 
traffis. ' '  2^    Wellington  proposed  that  arrangement  be  made  for 
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executing  the  existing  law  against  the  trade,  or  that  a  conven- 
tion be  entered  into  by  the  Powers  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  foreign  produce  from  slave  trading  colonies.  This  latter 
suggestions  was  denounced  as  striking  particularly  at  Portugal. 
Portugal,  it  was  claimed,  had  no  representative  at  the  Con- 
gress and  had  the  right  of  having  its  case  heard  before  such  an 
agreement  should  be  made. 

The  suggestion  of  an  executive  council  to  punish  offenders 
was  repulsive  to  the  French.  "This  according  to  the  nature  of 
governments  is  the  judicial  and  legislative  body  that  is  called 
upon  to  decide  it."  ^^  Chateaubriand  denied  the  charge  that  the 
French  flag  covered  this  illicit  trade.  He  stated,  "To  retire  the 
protection  of  the  French  flag  from  foreign  individuals  who  make 
use  of  the  flag  to  cover  commerce  in  slaves  is  entirely  just,  but 
France  has  no  need  to  prohibit  that  which  it  has  never  com- 
mitted."" 

The  French  people  were  suspicious  of  England's  apparently 
high  moral  purpose  in  urging  the  abolition.  Chateaubriand  says, 
"One  must  admire  here  the  Christlike  spirit,  the  progress  of 
civilization,  that  has  been  made  and  continues  increasing  without 
ceasing;  but  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  this  perseverance  of  the 
cabinet  of  Saint  James  has  introduced  in  all  the  Congresses 
in  the  midst  of  questions  most  vital  and  of  present  interest,  this 
question  incidental  and  rambling,  of  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
in  blacks.  The  English  had  sold  their  whites  as  slaves  in 
America  in  a  time  as  near  ours  as  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The 
secret  of  these  contradictions  is  to  be  found  in  the  private  in- 
terests and  mercantile  interests  of  England.  This  is  necessary 
to  understand  in  order  not  to  be  a  dupe  of  a  philanthropy  so 
ardent  and  so  lately  evident. ' '  ^® 

Ardent  as  Great  Britain  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  negro  trade 
she  was  unwilling  to  pennit  the  alliance  to  declare  the  slave  trade 
piracy  lest  it  give  the  Powers  too  much  authority.^^  In  the  end 
the  Powers  united  in  declaring  the  trade  "abominable"  and  in 
declaring  themselves  ready  to  agree  to  measures  judged  "ex- 
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editable"  in  order  to  assure  the  total  abolition.  It  was  more  of 
a  moral  triumph  than  a  practicable  one.*" 

This  was  the  last  important  problem  to  be  brought  before 
the  Congress.  The  allies  had  failed  to  agree  as  a  whole,  and, 
as  factions,  had  been  unable  to  have  common  interest  through- 
out. The  congress  closed  with  France  heartily  disliking  Eng- 
land, not  only  because  of  the  Spanish  situation,  but  because  of 
what  she  considered  an  absolutely  selfish  policy  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  slave  trade.  England  had  united  with 
Austria  in  distrust  of  Russia,  but  Austria  stood  with  France 
on  the  Spanish  difficulties.  No  Power  through  these  conferences 
was  able  to  find  an  ally  with  whom  she  could  be  federated 
for  a  common  purpose. 

The  strength  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  broken  at  Verona. 
The  union  failed  to  become  a  permanent  federation.  It  may 
have  been  that  it  was  doomed  to  failure  because  of  its  wrong 
foundation,  a  league  of  the  strong  against  the  weak,  rather  than 
a  union  of  the  weak  against  some  formidable  power.  The  su- 
perior power,  the  one  which  would  menace  continental  Europe, 
could  not  yet  be  clearly  foreseen. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  ENGLISH  DIPLO- 
MACY IN  THE  CONGRESS 

The  course  of  English  diplomacy  in  the  period  of  the  Con- 
gresses cannot  be  said  to  have  been  determined  by  any  one  fac- 
tor, the  social,  the  political,  or  the  economic.  Each  had  its 
share  in  formulating  the  policy  of  the  British  ministers  and  rep- 
resentatives abroad.  The  force  of  public  opinion  as  a  moral 
force  was  certainly  a  direct  impulse  to  the  English  diplomatists 
to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  the  recognition  of 
responsibility  to  Parliament,  the  fear  of  entering  into  any  re- 
lations which  might  strengthen  the  opposition  and  threaten  the 
government  at  home,  likewise  had  their  effects,  as  political  forces 
upon  the  European  relations.  Though  to  no  one  force  may 
be  attributed  the  sole  motive  power,  yet  it  is  possible  for 
one  to  appear  predominant.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  will 
be  to  trace  the  economic  force,  as  the  predominant  factor  in 
determining  England's  foreign  relations  with  the  Quadruple 
Alliance. 

The  years  immediately  following  the  peace  were  in  England 
a  period  of  universal  distress.  Trade  and  commerce  were  dis- 
organized, agriculture  and  industry  had  not  yet  evolved  through 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  revolutions  into  the  new  sys- 
tem. Millions  were  unemployed,  and  to  this  great  mass  seek- 
ing a  means  of  livelihood,  there  was  added  in  1815,  1816,  and 
1817,  another  million,  the  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
vast  majority  of  England's  working  men  were  starving;  even 
the  employed  were  unable  to  subsist  on  the  low  wages  and  were 
forced  to  become  recipients  of  "poor  relief."^ 

Under  such  conditions  the  work  of  the  government  was  not 
to  provide  primarily  for  the  growth  of  England,  nor  to  seek 
prestige  abroad;  it  was  not  to  uphold  principles  of  democracy 
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by  the  sword.  This  was  the  period  in  which  home  interests 
had  first  to  be  dealt  with.  The  first  duty  of  Parliament  was, 
therefore,  to  establish  the  stability  of  the  state.  Peace  had  to 
be  maintained  at  home,  riots  and  all  uprisings  of  the  masses 
had  to  be  quelled.  The  people  had  to  be  led  gradually  into  new 
fields  of  industry.  The  discontented  were  eager  for  a  demon- 
stration against  capital  and  government,  and  must  from  the 
state's  point  of  view  be  given  as  little  opportunity  as  possible 
for  opposition  to  the  new  policies.  Parliament  in  its  extreme 
caution  and  timidity  was  opposed  to  intertangling  foreign  rela- 
tions, such  as  might  rouse  the  nation.  In  short,  the  interest  with 
which  Parliament  watched  negotiations  abroad  was  due  princi- 
pally to  the  economic  condition  at  home. 

To  trace  the  influence  of  economic  conditions  upon  each  act 
of  the  English  ministers,  or  upon  every  subject  considered  in 
the  congresses  would  be  a  work  impossible  as  well  as  imprac- 
ticable. Such  an  influence  must  necessarily  react  on  a  move- 
ment, a  policy,  a  general  situation,  rather  than  upon  mere  oc- 
currences, such  as  the  admittance  of  the  French  King  or  his 
representatives  to  the  congresses ;  it  is  with  the  former  class  that 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  relate  economic  influence.  To  this 
belongs  the  part  taken  by  England  in  the  financial  settlement 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  opposition  to  interference  in  Spain,  the 
stand  of  comparative  indifference  on  the  question  of  Naples  and 
Piedmont,  the  position  of  the  slave  trade,  the  definite  policy  of 
non-interference  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  the  policy 
of  non-intervention  towards  the  Greek  revolution  in  its  early 
stages. 

The  financial  depression  resulting  from  the  wars  led  to  the 
cry  for  retrenchment  by  the  Whigs.  The  immense  national  debt 
which  had  steadily  accumulated  within  a  few  years  amounted 
in  1815  to  861,000,000  pounds.  In  that  year  74,000,000  pounds 
was  raised  by  taxation  alone.  Even  with  the  war  taxes  and  the 
laying  aside  annually  of  a  sinking  fund  of  over  £14,000, 000,^ 
"the  capital  of  the  debt  rose  by  much  more  than  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  money  borrowed  and  the  amount  ap- 
plied to  the  liquidation  of  old  liabilities."  ^  With  peace  restored 
and  expenditures  reduced,  the  people  of  all  classes  who  had 
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been  overwhelmed  with  war  taxes  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
hoped  to  obtain  relief.  The  plan  of  depending  upon  the  sinking 
fund  to  liquidate  the  debt  was  doomed  to  failure,  as  "the 
scheme,  in  fact,  depended  on  the  surplus  income  of  the  countiy 
being  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  and,  as 
the  result  proved,  it  rarely  exceeded  one-tenth  of  it.  The  plan, 
in  a  heavily  taxed  community,  with  constituencies  clamoring  for 
fiscal  relief,  was  certain  to  fail. "  * 

The  financial  situation  in  addition  to  the  debt  was  further 
embarrassed  by  the  currency  situation.^  With  peace  it  was 
hoped  that  the  hoarding  of  money  which  had  resulted  from  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  and  fall  of  prices  would  cease,  and 
that  money  would  no  longer  leave  the  country.  In  1817-18, 
however,  specie  continued  to  be  drawn  from  England  in  even 
greater  amounts  than  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war. 
The  deficient  harvest  of  1816  and  the  very  ordinary  one  of  1817 
necessitated  the  importation  of  foreign  grain;  exports  and 
imports  fell  off.  Although  France  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  even  then,  large  sums  of  English  money 
were  expended  by  the  army.  Subsidies  paid  by  England  to  her 
allies  during  the  war  gave  way  to  the  first  years  of  peace  to 
loans.  In  1816,  France  raised  six  million  francs  and  again  in 
1817  made  provision  for  thirty  millions  raised  in  loans.  The 
rates  of  exchange  in  these  years  began  to  be  unfavorable  to 
England,  and  in  one  of  the  debates  on  the  currency  situation  the 
statement  was  made  that: 

' '  If  the  committee  would  compare  the  dates  of  these  loans  with 
the  periods  at  which  the  rate  of  exchange  began  to  be  unfavorable 
towards  the  country,  it  would  be  found  to  fall  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  French  loan. ' '  ® 

As  a  result  of  this  financial  condition,  secret  treaties  entered 
into  by  England  were  viewed  with  suspicion,  lest  they  require 
money  for  their  fulfillment. 

All  the  great  nations  were  creditors  to  England.  Through  the 
great  financial  houses  such  as  the  Rothschilds  and  Baring,  Eng- 
land had  a  most  efficient  organization  for  floating  the  loans.  Not 
only  the  European   countries  but  the  Americas  as  well  bor- 

4  Ibid,   I,   p.   30. 
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rowed  from  England.  ' '  Over  ten  millions  were  lent  and  lost  in 
South  America  between  1822-26."^ 

Until  1823  resumption  of  specie  payments  had  not  been  made. 
In  1817-18,  after  long  debates  on  the  currency  situation,  Par- 
liament fixed  rates  at  which  notes  were  to  be  converted  at  a 
reduced  premium  until  May  of  1823,  after  which  all  notes  were 
to  be  redeemed  in  gold.^  In  1818  the  statement  was  made  official- 
ly that  cash  payment  would  probably  not  be  resumed  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  due  not  to  any  situation  in  the  country  itself  but 
to  "something  in  foreign  relations."  "What  that  something 
was,"  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  stated,  in  an  opposition  speech, 
"he  (the  secretary  of  the  Treasury)  had  not  chosen  to  explain, 
but  this  much  appeared  that  this  most  important  of  all  measures 
no  longer  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  British  Parliament 
but  on  what  might  be  done  by  the  government  of  France  or  of 
any  other  foreign  country. ' '  ^ 

The  foreign  situation  referred  to  was  the  approaching  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  the  status  of  France  was  to 
be  determined.  If  the  armies  of  France  wei^  withdrawn.  Par- 
liament foresaw  France  would  want  a  further  loan,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  government  was  concerned  over  the  method  which 
would  be  adopted  to  pay  the  present  debt. 

In  the  congress  of  Aix,  therefore,  England  drew  up  the  con- 
ditions of  the  financial  settlement.  Being  the  biggest  creditor 
not  only  of  France  but  of  the  other  Powers,  England  was  left 
to  arrange  the  settlement  with  France.  It  was  as  the  banking 
houses  of  England  would  have  demanded.  Castlereagh,  having 
in  mind  the  situation  of  the  eun-ency  in  England,  was  worried 
during  the  congress  as  to  whether  the  plan  of  payment  to  Hope, 
Baring  and  Company,  a  private  firm,  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  British  Secretary. 

In  the  congresses  succeeding  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
financial  distress  was  ever  a  check  in  foreign  relations.  The 
congresses  were  looked  upon  as  a  needless  expense,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  government  was  almost  bankrupt,  when  taxes  were 
excessive,  even  this  unimportant  item  was  denounced  as  needless 
extravagance.    "The  result  of  his  ( Castlereagh 's)  policy  is  this, 
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that  we  are  mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent  in  a  manner 
we  have  never  been  before  which  entails  upon  us  endless  nego- 
tiations and  enormous  expenses. ' '  ^** 

The  war,  while  incurring  such  expense  upon  England  as  to 
almost  bankrupt  the  nation,  at  the  same  time  developed  the 
wealth  of  certain  classes.  Twenty  years  of  war  had  destroyed 
European  commerce  but  had  raised  Great  Britain  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  greatest  carrying  power,  the  strongest  commercial 
nation  of  the  world.  Great  commercial  houses  sprang  up  to 
benefit  from  the  new  traffic  suddenly  thrown  open  to  England. 
Rights  of  the  European  nations  on  the  seas  were  ignored;  the 
navigation  acts  of  Spain  limiting  the  trade  with  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  had  little  weight  in  checking  the  British  merchant- 
men. 

During  the  same  period  in  which  European  industry  was  in- 
ternipted  for  lack  of  raw  materials  and  was  hampered  by  the 
late  introduction  of  modern  machinery,  England  was  developing 
into  the  greatest  industrial  nation  of  the  world.  England  and 
the  Spanish  American  colonies  became  commercially  supplemen- 
tary, the  one,  the  producer  of  the  manufactured  commodity, 
the  other,  the  producer  of  the  raw  material.  Spain  about  1808 
relaxed  for  a  few  years  her  navigation  acts  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  from  that  moment,  the  colonies  were  lost  to  Spain 
commercially. 

The  wealth,  thus  suddenly  thrown  to  England  in  commerce 
and  industry  through  the  exigencies  of  war,  easily  made,  was 
invested  widely,  often  recklessly.  Stock  companies  like  the  wild 
cat  banks  in  our  history  sprang  into  existence  overnight.  Mil- 
lions of  pounds  were  used  for  speculation  in  Spanish  American 
mines.  Portugal,  for  years  a  strong  ally,  almost  a  dependency 
of  England,  was  infested  with  British  capital.  Even  Greece, 
not  yet  an  independent  nation,  opened  a  new  field  for  British 
capital. 

As  a  result  of  this  economic  condition  at  home,  the  relations 
of  England  with  foreign  nations  were  naturally  affected.  With 
wealth  acquired,  the  capitalist  desired  social  and  political  posi- 
tion. He  purchased  a  seat  in  Parliament  and  in  that  capacity 
denounced  or  approved  the  foreign  policy.    Though  during  the 
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period  of  the  Congresses,  the  capitalist  class  was  in  a  small  mi- 
nority, its  influence  can  be  traced  in  foreign  relations.  It  acted 
with  the  Tory  party;  it  supported  the  landed  interests,  and  its 
interests  were  in  turn  supported  by  the  Tories. 

Such  were  the  general  conditions  of  England.  The  way  in 
which  they  react  upon  the  foreign  relations  will  be  seen  in  the 
policies  adopted  by  the  British  ministers  in  dealing  with  the 
most  significant  problems  confronting  the  congresses. 

In  the  intervention  of  Austria  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  Eng- 
land would  remonstrate,  but  not  forcibly  oppose.  English  capi- 
tal was  not  invested  in  the  Italian  provinces  to  any  considerable 
amount.  Trade  with  Italy  would  be  little  affected  whether  the 
monarch  were  deposed  or  restored. 

Austria  was  determined  upon  intervention.  She  could  speak 
with  authority  for,  in  addition  to  her  own  immense  army,  Rus- 
sia's several  hundred  thousand  troops  would  assist  if  necessary. 
England  financially  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  an  aggres- 
sive policy  within  a  state  in  which  she  was  little  concerned. 
Furthermore,  there  were  military  revolts  in  England  at  the 
time,  and  the  loyal  troops  could  not  be  spared  abroad.  The  only 
efficient  remonstrance  would  be  by  arms,  and  England  was  in 
no  condition  to  maintain  such  a  stand.  Her  statesmen  could 
maintain  such  a  principle,  the  principle  of  non-interference  in 
this  case.  The  formulation  of  the  principle,  however,  did  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  would  be  maintained. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  funds,  and  to  the  general  opinion 
that  where  England  received  no  benefit,  she  should  remain  pas- 
sive, the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  the  European 
states,  still  clearly  pictured  in  the  English  mind,  tended  to  make 
the  government  conservative. 

Castlereagh  shared  the  opinion  of  the  Tories  and  of  the 
Whigs  who  had  temporarily  joined  them,  that  there  was  danger 
of  revolution  at  home.  He  was  not  certain  but  that  revolution 
fti  any  state  threatened  the  status  of  other  nations.  Although 
the  government  shared  with  the  European  powers  this  fear 
of  revolution,  with  England  the  question  of  economic  inter- 
est in  oases  of  nation  in  revolution  was  first  of  all  considered. 

When  Spain  asked  for  the  aid  of  the  Alliance  to  restore  to 
her  the  revolting  American  colonies,  England  refused.     "The 
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four  allied  powers  and  France  had  protested  against  the  seizure 
of  Monte  Video,  but  otherwise  Spain  had  been  left  to  herself. 
Great  Britain  seemed  to  have  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  the 
insurrection.  The  revolted  colonies  were  open  to  her  commerce 
and  by  weakening  Spain  they  had  strengthened  the  maritime  su- 
premacy of  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  mediate 
on  condition  that  Spain  would  make  reasonable  concessions. ' '  ^^ 
Spain  was  unwilling. 

England  had  for  centuries  suffered  under  the  Spanish  trade 
monopoly.  If  the  colonies  were  reduced  to  Spanish  authority, 
England  feared  the  reenforcement  of  the  old  colonial  system. 
Therefore,  instead  of  upholding  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  a 
policy  of  the  alliance,  English  diplomatists  yielded  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  commercial  classes.  It  was  well  known  that 
agents  in  the  colonies  had  raised  loans  and  engaged  soldiers  in 
London,  that  regiments  had  left  England  to  aid  the  insur- 
gents, that  ships  with  cargoes  of  military  stores  cleared  from 
Spanish  American  ports  and  that  the  mercantile  interests  favored 
revolution.^2 

In  the  Congi-ess  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Castlereagh  showed  a 
comprehension  of  the  English  commercial  interests  in  his  state- 
ment, "This  reference  to  intervention  in  the  colonies  at  once  re- 
vives the  whole  colonial  policy  system,  and  even  if  it  were 
sufficient  to  satisfy  our  interested  views,  it  would  reduce  the 
colonies  to  that  state  of  dependence  upon  the  mother  country  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  presuppose  that  any  of  them  will  in 
the  future  submit. ' '  ^*  The  discussion  in  the  Congresses  of  media- 
tion between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  England  prevented.  But 
during  these  years  British  agents  were  attempting  to  negotiate 
a  favorable  commercial  treaty  with  Spain.^^  From  1820  until 
the  time  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  the  trade  relations 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  diplomatic  relations.  In  a  despatch  of  January  1820  to 
Castlereagh,  Sir  Henry  AVellesley  states, 

"Your  lordship  will  see  by  my  despatches  that  the  Duke  of 
San  Fernando  complains  of  the  frequency  of  my  representations 
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upon  commercial  subjects.  In  other  respects  we  are  upon  very 
good  terms."  ^^ 

Suspicious  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  reconquer  the 
colonies  for  Spain,  after  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France  in 
1822,  Canning  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
minister  to  London,  Richard  Rush,  suggesting  joint  action  against 
the  European  Alliance  extending  its  powers  to  the  American 
continent.  The  result  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  a  year  later  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Canning 
realizing  the  commercial  advantage  to  Great  Britain  made  the 
remark,  ' '  Spanish  America  is  free,  and  if  we  do  not  mismanage 
our  matters  sadly,  she  is  English."^® 

In  urging  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  English  represen- 
tatives were  actuated  without  doubt  more  by  the  popular  cry 
against  slave  traffic,  and  the  demand  for  this  social  reform,  than 
by  economic  motives,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  European  states- 
men, the  proposals  made  at  the  various  congresses  for  a  gen- 
eral abolition  were  viewed  in  the  light  of  England's  self  in- 
terest. 

France  being  the  country  most  concerned  in  the  abolition  ques- 
tion, was  the  one  England  sought  to  win  over  to  the  cause. 
Three  modes  were  proposed  by  Canning:  persuasion,  coercion, 
and  interest.  Of  the  means  of  coercion  he  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  having  the  Alliance  declare  it  piracy,  but  was  perfectly 
confident  France  could  not  concede  to  British  cruisers  the  right 
of  visit  and  capture  of  the  French  ships.^^  Nor  was  Canning 
himself  desirous  that  such  a  method  should  be  put  into  prac- 
tice, it  was  a  suggestion  rather  than  a  desired  result. 

"As  to  letting  the  Holy  Alliance  declare  it  piracy,  it  would 
be  to  give  them  an  authority,  which  they  might  turn  to  worse 
purposes."  ^^ 

A  second  mode  of  coercion,  suggested  by  Canning,  was  that 
of  forbidding  the  importation  of  produce  from  the  colonies  of 
states  permitting  the  slave  trade.  He  was  also  quite  certain 
that  Europe  would  not  accept.    England,  it  is  quite  clear  from 
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the  following  note  to  Wilberforce,  could  not  accede  to  such  a 
proposition : 

"You  are  surprised  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  not 
been  instructed  to  say  that  we  will  give  up  the  trade  with  Brazil 
(for  that  is,  I  am  afraid,  the  amount  of  giving  up  the  export 
of  her  sugar  and  cotton)  if  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  will 
prohibit  her  produce.  In  fair  reasoning  we  have  a  right  to  be 
surprised  for  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices  when  we 
ask  them  and  I  am  for  making  them ;  but  who  dares  to  promise 
such  a  one  as  this,  without  full  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  the 
commercial  part  of  the  nation "  f  20 

At  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  plan  of  England  met  with  counter 
proposals  to  which  England  could  not  accede.  The  Russian  plan, 
for  the  establishment  of  an  international  board  of  control  on 
the  West  coast  of  Africa  with  an  international  fleet,  commis- 
sioned to  suppress  the  trade,  met  with  no  success,  neither  did 
suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  against  the  Barbary  pirates. 

"The  sea  power  of  Russia  was  a  dangerous,  because  an  un- 
known, quantity,  the  activities  of  the  Czar's  agents  in  Spain 
and  Italy  had  excited  the  suspicions  of  his  ultimate  aims,  and 
Great  Britain  refused  to  be  a  party  to  a  plan  which  would  have 
involved  the  establishment  of  Russian  warships  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. ' '  2^ 

In  the  Congress  of  Verona,  England  again  pressed  the  subject 
of  abolition.  Here  the  failure  to  carry  the  measure  was  due, 
Canning  states,  "partly  from  the  nations  seduously  inculcated 
by  the  powers  having  colonies  that  self-interest  now  mingles 
with  our  humanity  and  that  by  our  persevering  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  in  other  countries,  we  are  now  seeking  to 
iniliet  upon  the  colonial  possessions  of  our  rivals  a  portion  of 
the  evils  which  the  partial  abolition  is  alleged  to  have  brought 
upon  our  own. ' '  ^^ 

England,  instead  of  approaching  the  Congress  upon  this  sub- 
ject, had  the  alternative  of  negotiating  separately  with  different 
countries.  This  matter  was,  in  fact,  attempted  in  several  cases, 
but  the  practice  of  purchasing  the  recognition  of  this  evil  by  the 
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different  countries  entailed  an  expense  upon  the  nation  which 
was  openly  criticised.  In  1818  Great  Britain  agreed  to  pay 
Spain  400,000  pounds,  in  consequence  of  Spain  a^eeing  to 
the  abolition  of  the  trade.  At  this  date,  the  suffering  of  the 
poor  in  England  was  intense,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  in 
Parliament  that  the  400,000  pounds  might  be  more  advantage- 
ously disposed  of  in  this  country.  It  would  furnish  the  means 
of  giving  to  8000  individuals  the  sum  of  50  pounds  each.^^ 
Seeking  foreign  channels  for  benevolent  purposes  was  looked  up- 
on as  false  humanity. 

Abolition  through  single  treaties  was  therefore  impractical, 
and  resort  was  had  toward  making  it  a  general  European  ques- 
tion. Owing  to  the  pressure  at  home  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  traffic,  abolition  was  strongly  advocated  by  England  in 
the  congresses.  But  the  commercial  interests  of  England  were 
too  much  at  variance  with  those  of  France  to  permit  a  final  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

It  was  upon  a  situation  of  little  importance  itself,  yet  of 
greatest  concern  to  England  that  the  British  policy  so  diverged 
from  the  European  interests  as  to  lead  to  the  ultimate  with- 
drawal of  England's  representatives  from  the  conferences  of  the 
allied  Powers. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  1820,  Eng- 
land could  hope  for  a  liberal  commercial  agreement.  When, 
therefore,  at  Verona,  the  Congress  determined  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  monarchy,  England's  interests  and  those  of  her  allies 
were  in  conflict.  When  neither  side  would  yield  the  breach  in 
the  Quadiiiple  Alliance  was  completed. 

When  the  Congress  met,  Metternich  proposed  a  process  verbal 
specifying  the  cases  in  which  the  powers  should  intervene,  but 
the  Duke  flatly  refused  to  subscribe.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
Congress.  The  differences  between  the  Alliance  and  Great 
Britain  were  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  Canning  wrote  to 
Frere  soon  after,  "The  history  of  all  I  could  tell  in  the  words 
or  rather  in  the  substitution  of  one  word  for  another,  for  "alli- 
ance" read  "England"  and  you  have  the  clue  to  my  policy."  ^* 

The  French  armies  were  marched  into  Spain  and  the  absolute 
monarchy  was  restored.    England,  though  in  the  position  of  an 
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indifferent  by-stander,  kept  close  watch.  Just  as  in  the  Austrian 
intervention  in  Naples,  the  British  warships  appeared  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples  with  secret  orders,  and  so  at  this  time,  the  British 
fleet,  always  prepared,  was  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Portugal 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preserving  Portugal  from  foreign 
invasion  and  aggression.  It  was  a  country  in  which  British  in- 
vestments were  to  be  protected. 

Of  the  important  problems  before  the  Congresses,  there  re- 
mains the  Greek  situation.  In  the  Greek  revolution,  Russia  for 
obvious  reasons  espoused  the  cause  against  Turkey.  The  Greeks 
were  unquestionably  deserving  of  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
Europeans,  which  was  denied  them  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  Congresses.  But  British  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea  was 
flourishing  and  commercial  interests  could  permit  of  no  inter- 
vention which  might  weaken  that  trade,  or  make  Russia  domi- 
nant in  the  Eastern  waters.  The  apprehension  of  this  danger 
is  expressed  by  Wellington  in  a  note  to  Canning  dated  at  Verona. 

"I  have  explained  to  the  Count  (Nesselrode)  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Great  Britain  to  adopt  or  to  attempt  to  enforce 
upon  the  Porte  the  principle  of  making  the  Black  Sea  another 
Baltic,  or  of  the  Bosphorus  a  Sound. ' '  ^^  The  question  united 
Austria  and  Great  Britain,  Great  Britain  agreeing  with  Metter- 
nich  to  let  the  revolution  "burn  itself  out  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilization. ' ' 

Aside  from  the  danger  of  Russian  supremacy  in  the  East, 
there  was  another  reason  for  England's  reticence  to  succor  the 
Greek  cause. 

' '  Should  we  be  led  by  any  false  impulse  of  chivalrous  benevo- 
lence to  participate  in  the  struggle  itself,  we  commit,  and  there- 
by impair  our  authority;  we  abandon  the  position  in  which 
we  might  hereafter  do  most  good,  and  may  bring  the  danger 
of  a  foreign  struggle  home  to  our  own  shores,  and  to  our  own 
institutions. ' '  ^^ 

As  late  then  as  1822,  liberal  ideas  were  discountenanced  in 
England  as  forerunners  of  revolution.  About  five  years  later, 
however,  the  British  fleet  again  loomed  up  in  the  waters  of  a 
country  in  revolt.  English  capital  in  Greece  was  in  need  of 
protection. 

25  Wellington,    Correspondence,    I,    p.    523,    (Wellington    to    Canning). 

26  Stapteton,    George    Canning   and   his  Times,   p.    368. 
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With  the  failure  of  England  to  agree  with  her  allies  at  Verona, 
England's  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  Quadniple  Alli- 
ance was  at  an  end.  She  had  entered  the  Alliance  and  had 
acceded  to  the  government  of  Europe  by  congresses  in  the  be- 
lief that  English  interests  would  suffer  without  representatives 
in  the  European  councils  to  guard  them.  Emerging  from  the 
war  as  the  greatest  European  power,  England  had  reason  to 
suppose  she  would  dominate  the  Alliance  as  she  had  done  the 
Powers  against  Napoleon.  After  Aix-la-Chapelle,  her  influence 
had  passed,  due  largely  to  the  new  economic  relations  between 
herself  and  the  European  states.  Her  armies  were  no  longer 
needed  in  Europe,  her  subsidies  belonged  to  the  war  period. 
After  1818  there  was  little  need  of  English  loans.  No  longer 
did  economic  obligations  necessitate  a  dependent  attitude  upon 
Great  Britain.  With  economic  independence  secured,  the  Powers 
were  at  liberty  to  oppose  British  interests. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
SUMMARY 

The  Quadruple  Alliance,  though  successful  in  maintaining 
peace  between  the  great  European  Powers,  was  never  a  strong 
federation.  It  was  essentially  weak,  and  the  power  which  it 
wielded  over  all  Europe  was  never  recognized  by  the  smaller 
nations  as  legitimate.    It  was  a  dictatorship  of  the  great  Powers. 

Within  the  Alliance  itself,  the  wielders  of  this  usurped  power 
failed  to  act  in  harmony  through  the  congresses.  And  so  from 
without  and  within  it  was  ever  threatened  with  disruption.  Dur- 
ing the  meeting  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  King  of  Sweden  protest- 
ed against  the  action  of  this  league;  later  the  German  states 
protested  against  the  Carlbad  Decrees,  which  they  considered  the 
work  of  the  Alliance,  and  again  after  Verona  there  was  a  re- 
monstrance made  by  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  congress  to  the  breach  at  Verona, 
it  has  been  seen,  the  various  Powers  failed  to  agree  or  to  act 
together  on  a  common  basis.  Austria  was  interested  chiefly  in 
maintaining  her  supremacy  in  Italy  and  in  supporting  every- 
where the  old  regime.  France,  up  to  the  Congress  of  Verona 
was  chiefly  concerned  in  reestablishing  herself  in  the  councils  of 
the  Powers,  and  from  that  time  was  interested  in  carrying  out  a 
national  policy  against  Spain.  Russia  agreed  with  Austria  that 
liberal  tendencies  must  be  thwarted,  and  England,  ostensibly  the 
champion  of  liberal  movements  and  non-interference,  opposed 
or  tacitly  acquiesced,  depending  as  her  commercial  interests  were 
involved.  The  Alliance  from  within,  therefore,  could  only  exist 
as  long  as  the  varied  interests  did  not  conflict.  Each  of  the 
members  found  difliculty  in  supporting  such  an  international 
alliance,  organized  on  broad  principles  capable  of  unlimited 
expension. 

With  the  defection  of  England  at  Verona,  the  congresses  held 
in  accordance  with  the  Alliance  were  discontinued,   but  the 
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Quadruple  Alliance  itself  was  not  at  that  time  dissolved.  Though 
its  power  in  European  polities  was  broken  then,  it  existed  in 
theory  until  1848. 

After  Verona,  England's  policy  rapidly  diverged  from  that 
of  the  continent  and  she  gradually  developed  her  policy  of  iso- 
lation or  rather  returned  to  it.  Mettemich  wrote  that  the 
British  government  seemed  to  be  devoting  itself  to  a  system 
of  complete  isolation  but  that  he  did  not  believe  such  a  po- 
sition possible.  Unquestionably,  Canning's  purpose  after 
Verona  was  to  hold  England  aloof  from  the  continent.  ' '  Hence- 
forward, England  must  be  content  to  move  steadily  on  in  her 
own  orbit. ' '  ^ 

Perhaps  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Alliance  was  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  Europe,  not  only  between  the  Powers  but 
within  the  individual  states.  In  order  to  uphold  the  existing 
order,  the  Alliance  adopted  a  policy  of  repression  and  succeeded 
in  quelling  liberal  outbursts  in  Naples,  Piedmont  and  Spain.  In 
other  states  it  checked  such  movements.  The  right  to  interfere 
was  based  upon  the  theory  that  if  peace  was  to  be  maintained, 
order  must  be  upheld;  consequently  revolution  whether  local 
or  national  must  be  thwarted  as  dangerous  to  the  general  peace. 
England,  the  most  liberal  member  of  the  Alliance,  though  dis- 
approving of  suppression  in  the  name  of  the  Powers,  yet  per- 
mitted it,  and  through  the  period  of  the  congresses  held  the 
opinion  that  every  European  country  was  endangered  by  revo- 
lutions in  a  neighboring  state. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  various  uprisings  of  the  period 
was  the  desire  for  reform  and  liberty.  This  progress  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Alliance.  But  in  spite  of  the  power  of  the  Alli- 
ance and  its  apparent  success  in  supporting  the  old  regime,  the 
spirit  of  discontent  smouldered  for  a  few  years  and  then  burst 
forth  in  the  revolutions  of  1820,  1830,  and  1848.  The  Alliance 
had  succeeded  in  retarding  for  a  time  the  social,  political  and 
economical  development  of  Europe,  but  failed  to  check  the  in- 
evitable progress  toward  reform. 

The  Alliance  cannot  be  condemned  for  its  repressive  mea- 
sures when  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  general  peace.  The  results, 
however,  must  be  branded  as  a  failure,  for  through  reactionary 


1  Wellington,    Despatches,    II,    p.    207,    (Mettemich    to   Wellington). 
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measures  making  reform  impossible,  it  invited  resistance,  in  the 
form  of  revolution. 

Considering  the  situation  in  a  broader  aspect,  one  should  ask 
himself  whether  the  policy  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  re- 
actionary because  dominated  by  the  narrow  conservatism  of 
Metternich,  or  whether  after  all  in  its  policy  it  had  not  touched 
upon  a  more  fundamental  principle,  namely,  that  any  inter- 
national organization  for  the  maintainence  of  peace  either  be- 
tween states  or  within  the  individual  states  would  not  of  neces- 
sity be  reactionary. 
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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  fully  explained  by  the  author  in 
the  introductory  chapter.  A  certain  amount  of  delay  in  its 
publication  has  been  unavoidable  owing  to  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances. After  the  work  was  undertaken,  the  plan  was  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  with  the  object  of  making  the  study  as 
complete  as  possible.  Much  of  the  statistical  material  used  does 
not  become  available  for  some  time  after  the  end  of  the  period 
which  it  covers.  Physical  conditions  due  to  the  war  period  have 
also  combined  to  prevent  its  earlier  publication. 
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University  of  Iowa 
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INTRODUCTION 

PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY 
Despite  undoubted  progress  in  many  lines  toward  human 
betterment,  society  is  as  yet  far  from  free  from  those  abnormal 
social  conditions  of  which  criminality  and  dependence  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  Through  an  analogy  between  these  and 
abnormal  physical  conditions,  the  term  social  diseases  has  come 
to  be  applied  to  them.  Their  propagation  and  transmission  is 
quite  fittingly  described  as  social  infection.  The  amelioration  of 
these  diseases  is  the  aim  of  the  social  worker.  Before  effective 
treatment  is  possible,  however,  various  preliminary  steps  are 
essential,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  location  of  the  infection  and 
the  ascertaining  of  its  causes.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  first,  and  throw  a  little  light  upon 
the  second. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  STATISTICS 
Since  this  study  covers  the  whole  State  of  Iowa  with  its 
many  counties  and  cities,  each  of  which  must  be  studied  sep- 
arately, if  it  is  to  be  scientific,  it  must  almost  of  necessity  be  a 
statistical  one.  As  such,  it  has  both  the  merits  and  the  short- 
comings characteristic  of  statistics  in  general.  For  separate 
eases  of  criminality  or  of  dependence,  there  are  both  social  and 
individual  causes,  concerning  which  students  of  social  problems 
have  widely  varying  opinions.  This  study,  in  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  causes,  touches  necessarily  only  broad,  social  ones.  In  all 
statistical  work  the  element  of  chance  is  a  factor,  and  no  reliable 
results  are  possible  unless  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  items 
or  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  years  is  covered  to  eliminate  it. 
This  has  been  done  so  far  as  possible  in  this  study.  In  some 
instances,  however,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  sufficient  data 
was  obtainable  to  render  the  results  significant. 

(7) 
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Even  after  reliable  statistics  have  been  obtained  over  a  long 
enough  period  to  eliminate  chance  variation,  difiSculties  still  re- 
main in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  these  figures.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  if  attempts  are  made  to  compare  individual  com- 
munities. A  town  without  peculiarly  serious  social  problems,  but 
strict  law  enforcement,  may  show  higher  criminal  rates  than  a 
town,  presenting  such  problems,  but  accompanied  by  lax 
enforcement  of  the  law.  A  high  dependency  rate  may  mean 
serious  poverty,  inefficiency  of  administration,  or  merely  the 
giving  of  adequate  care  to  all  dependents.  If  wide  areas  are 
considered  and  compared,  local  differences  counter-balance  one 
another,  and  reliable  results  may  be  secured  from  interpreta- 
tion ;  but  contrasts  of  individual  conuuunities  require  much  more 
care. 

SOURCES 

One  of  the  first  discoveries  incidental  to  this  investigation  was 
the  finding  of  an  expectedly  large  amount  of  statistical  material, 
valuable  from  the  point  of  social  science,  collected  and  published 
in  the  biennial  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Control.  This 
board,  according  to  Iowa  law,  manages  the  State  institutions  for 
criminals,  defectives,  and  dependents,  and  has  some  slight  super- 
vision over  county  homes  and  juvenile  delinquents.  Supple- 
mentary material  has  been  found  elsewhere,  notably  in  the 
State  Auditor's  reports,  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of 
Parole,  and  in  the  State  reports  on  criminal  statistics  issued 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Parole.  The  work 
of  the  investigation  has  been  largely  the  arrangement  and  the 
analysis  of  the  statistical  data  already  at  hand.  It  was,  there- 
fore, found  possible  to  cover  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  secure 
more  reliable  results  than  would  have  been  possible  had  such 
data  not  been  already  collected. 

CHARACTER  OF  STATISTICAL  DATA 

Much  caution,  however,  was  necessary  in  the  utilization  of 
these  statistics.  Some  are  far  from  being  reliable ;  others  are  by 
no  means  complete.  Sufficient  care  had  not  been  taken  in  the 
compilation  of  the  reports,  to  eliminate  in  all  cases  from  totals, 
duplications  in  number  of  commitments  incidental  to  the  trans- 
fer of  inmates  from  an  old  to  a    new    institution.      In    some 
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comparative  tables  covering  a  period  of  years,  figures  not  prop- 
erly comparable  were  used ;  in  one  ease  figures  for  total  number 
of  inmates  were  used  in  a  comparative  table  of  the  number  of 
new  commitments.  For  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  years 
covered,  two  sets  of  statistics  of  the  number  of  inmates  in  county 
homes  are  given,  and  these  do  not  agree.  Yet,  representative,  if 
not  accurate,  figures  for  a  sufficient  period  of  years  are  believed 
to  have  been  secured.  The  completeness  of  the  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  before  the  juvenile  courts  is  perhaps  subject 
to  challenge. 

METHODS  USED 

The  statistics  obtained,  much  remained  to  be  done  before  their 
interpretation  was  possible.  This  will  be  better  understood  in 
view  of  the  following  facts.  In  Iowa  there  are  ninety-nine 
counties  varying  in  size  and  population,  for  each  of  which  sta- 
tistics had  to  be  secured  and  reduced  to  a  form  rendering  com- 
parison possible.  In  addition,  there  are  forty-one  towns  or  cities 
which  according  to  either  the  1905  State  Census  or  the  1910 
Federal  Census  contained  four  thousand  or  more  inhabitants. 
For  each  of  these  certain  data  was  available,  though  covering  by 
no  means  so  many  items  nor  so  long  a  term  of  years  as  the  data 
for  the  counties.  In  view  of  the  great  variations  in  population 
in  various  communities,  it  was  useless  to  use  absolute  figures  in 
comparisons.  Every  item  of  statistical  information  in  regard  to 
each  one  of  the  one  hundred  forty  communities  or  local  divis- 
ions had  to  be  reduced  to  a  rate  per  thousand,  percentage,  or 
per  capita  basis.  This,  of  course,  required  a  vast  amount  of 
mere  mechanical  mathematical  work,  care  being  taken  moreover, 
to  check  up  the  work,  and  to  eliminate  so  far  as  possible  errors 
in  calculation  which  would  render  the  results  of  the  study  un- 
trustworthy. In  calculating  rates  and  percentages,  the  popu- 
lation as  given  by  the  1910  Federal  Census  was  used  as  the 
basis,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  degree  of  change  in 
population  between  the  beginning  of  the  period  and  1910  ren- 
dered this  basis  too  inaccurate.^ 

In  the  rendering  of  the  long  tables  available  for  comparative 
purposes  and  in  their  interpretation  various  devices  are  used. 
Most  of  these  are  simple,  and  need  uo  explanation.     Mention, 
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however,  should  perhaps  be  made  of  the  coefficient  of  correla- 
tion. Some  experiments  with  Karl  Pearson's  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation led  to  the  conclusion  that  its  use  would  involve  more 
work  than  the  results  obtainable  would  warrant.  Spearman's 
"foot-rule  formula"  for  measuring  correlation,  based  upon 
ranks  rather  than  absolute  numbers,  is  sufficiently  reliable  and 
easy  of  utilization  and  accordingly  considerable  use  has  been 
made  of  it.  This  formula  has  certain  limitations  inherent  in  its 
being  based  upon  ranks,  but  these  are  not  sufficiently  serious  to 
forbid  its  use.^ 

OUTLINE  OF  STUDY 
A  general  consideration  of  the  statistics  obtained,  with  some 
slight  attempt  to  indicate  the  outstanding  features  of  the  tables, 
will  form  the  main  part  of  the  study.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  question  of  correlation  between  social  infection  and 
the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  population  in  cities.  The  data 
as  to  criminality,  inebriety,  juvenile  offenses,  dependence,  tuber- 
culosis, feeble-mindedness,  and  insanity  will  be  treated  in  order. 
This  general  consideration  will  be  followed  by  the  investigation 
of  certain  factors  which  may  throw  further  light  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  statistics,  the  influence  of  race,  industrial  condi- 
tions, and  constructive  social  work. 


II 

CRIME 

SOCIAL  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  CRIME 
Society  in  its  evolution  has  at  different  periods  looked  upon 
crime  and  upon  criminals  in  very  different  ways.  In  primtive 
society,  punishment  was  merely  a  matter  of  private  vengeance, 
but  organized  society  came  more  and  more  to  intervene  between 
the  criminal  and  the  avenger  until  finally  punishment  came  to 
be  a  matter  of  the  State,  not  of  the  wronged  individuals.  A 
period  of  repression  followed,  in  which  it  was  attempted  without 
success,  to  root  out  crime  through  cruel  punishment.  Punishment 
was  almost  exclusively  capital  or  corporal,  imprisonment  being 
merely  for  temporary  detention.  Then  came  the  classical  school 
with  their  revolt  against  extreme  severity  and  their  demand 
that  the  punishment  fit  the  crime,  a  faulty  idea,  but  a  real 
advance  over  the  earlier  practice.  Imprisonment  began  to  come 
in  as  a  method  of  punishment. 

Close  study  of  the  individual  criminal  seems  to  be  largely  due 
to  Lombroso  and  other  members  of  the  Italian  school  who  began 
their  work  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Though 
going  perhaps  to  an  extreme  in  their  emphasis  upon  individual 
characteristics  as  a  cause  of  crime,  their  work  has  been  funda- 
mental to  the  scientific  study  of  the  criminal.  The  drift  in  more 
recent  years  seems  to  be  toward  an  emphasis  upon  the  social 
causes  productive  of  crime.  According  to  this  view  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  which  give  the  individual  an  inclination 
toward  crime,  may  be  evidence  of  degeneracy  which  is  itself 
partly  social  in  origin.  It  is  only  upon  the  social  conditions 
tending  to  produce  crime  that  any  light  can  be  thrown  by  this 
study. 

TREATMENT  OF  CRIMINALS  IN  IOWA 
Criminal   justice   in    Iowa   is    administered   by  a  variety  of 
courts.     Those  accused  of  minor  offenses  are  tried  in  township, 

(11) 
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justice  or  city  police  courts.  Those  held  for  more  serious  offenses 
are  brought  before  the  grand  jury  and,  if  indicted,  held  for  trial 
before  the  district  court.  Imprisonment  is  in  county  jails,  the 
State  reformatory,  or  the  State  penitentiary.  City  lock-ups  are 
used  for  purposes  of  temporary  detention.  The  State  penal 
institutions  have  progressive  and  efficient  management,  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  local  jails.  There  is  little  or  no 
attempt  at  proper  separation  and  classification,  the  first  offender 
being  placed  with  habitual  criminals.  Not  infrequently  neglect, 
bad  sanitation,  and  even  brutality  are  characteristic. 

STATISTICAL  MATERIAL 

The  statistics  available  in  regard  to  crime  in  the  various  civil 
divisions  of  the  State  cover  more  points  and  are  more  reliable 
than  those  for  any  other  of  the  topics  investigated.  The  first 
source  utilized  was  the  biennial  reports  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control.  These  give,  along  with  other  data  as  to  the  penal  insti- 
tutions, statistics  as  to  the  number  of  offenders  committed  to 
these  institutions  from  each  county  and  from  each  city  of  four 
thousand  or  over.  The  statistics  for  counties  are  complete  for 
the  fiscal  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  Board  in  1898. 
Those  of  commitments  from  cities  are  complete  except  for  two 
bienniums,  1898-1899,  and  1907-1908.  In  addition,  the  reports 
from  1909  classify  the  criminals  according  as  they  come  from 
country  districts,  small  towns,  or  cities  of  varying  size. 

Valuable  supplementary  material  is  offered  by  other  State 
reports,  notably  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  criminal  prosecution 
and  the  number  of  criminal  convictions  in  each  county  for  each 
year  from  1898  to  1914.  For  the  years  1898-1908  this  data  is 
given  in  the  State  reports  on  criminal  statistics,  thereafter  in 
the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Parole.  Statistics  classifying  the 
criminal  convictions  for  each  county  according  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  nature  of  the  charge  are  available,  but  were  not  utilized 
in  this  study.  The  statistics  as  to  the  number  sentenced  to  penal 
institutions  are,  except  for  a  very  few  years,  not  comparable 
to  the  Board  of  Control  figures  as  to  penal  commitments :  the 
twelve-month  periods  covered  by  the  tw^o  sets  of  figures  begin 
and  end  at  different  times  in  the  year. 
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The  statistics  as  to  crime  thus  obtained  will  be  considered 
under  the  following  heads :  cost  of  criminal  prosecution,  number 
of  convictions,  and  number  of  penal  commitments. 

COST  OF  CRIMINAL  PROSECUTION 
Table  I  gives  the  counties  of  the  State  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  average  per  capita  expenditure  per  year  for  criminal 
prosecution,  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  county  attorney.^  An 
extra  column  gives  for  comparison  the  rank  of  each  county  in 
per  cent  of  urban  population. 

TABLE  V 


Comparative  Table,  Per  Capita  Expenditure  for  Criminal  Prosecution  in 
Iowa  Counties  1898-1914 
(Note:  number  is  rank  of  county  in  each  case) 


Average  annual  per 

Eank  of  county  in 

capita  expenditure 

per 

cent  of  urban 

County 

in  dollars 

population 

1. 

Emmet 

.852 

32 

2. 

Polk 

.790 

1 

3. 

Lee 

.409 

11 

4. 

Clinton 

.393 

8 

5. 

Mahaska 

.379 

41 

6. 

Scott 

.336 

3 

7. 

Lucas 

.335 

49 

8. 

Marshall 

.325 

16 

9. 

Monroe 

.298 

98 

10. 

Appanoose 

.295 

19 

11. 

Winneshiek 

.279 

91 

12. 

Madison 

.276 

83 

13. 

"Wapello 

.273 

9 

14. 

Linn 

.266 

7 

15. 

Des  Moines 

.255 

6 

16. 

Cerro  Gordo 

.246 

13 

17. 

Hardin 

.240 

29 

18. 

Clayton 

.238 

70 

19. 

Dubuque 

.234 

4 

20. 

Jones 

.226 

40 

21. 

Keokuk 

.224 

45 

22. 

Decatur 

.219 

55 

23. 

Fayette 

.215 

43 

24. 

Warren 

.213 

31 

25. 

Montgomery 

.212 

22 

26. 

Johnson 

.209 

23 
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State  of  Iowa 

.208 

27. 

Muscatine 

.207 

28. 

Fremont 

.207 

29. 

Howard 

.205 

30. 

Boone 

.201 

31. 

Jasper 

.190 

32. 

Pottawattamie 

.185 

33. 

Davis 

.184 

34. 

Chickasaw 

.182 

35. 

Dickinson 

.169 

36. 

Plymouth 

.167 

37. 

Taylor 

.167 

38. 

Buchanan 

.166 

39. 

Tama 

.165. 

40. 

Van  Buren 

.164 

41. 

Ringgold 

.164 

42. 

Benton 

.163 

43. 

Jackson 

.159 

44. 

Mills 

.158 

45. 

Floyd 

.155 

46. 

Winnebago 

.155 

47. 

Greene 

.155 

48. 

Palo  Alto 

.154 

49. 

Cass 

.147 

50. 

Crawford 

.141 

51. 

Worth 

.138 

52. 

Harrison 

.135 

53. 

Allamakee 

.135 

54. 

Marion 

.135 

55. 

Iowa 

.133 

56. 

Clay 

.132 

57.. 

Adams 

.131 

58. 

Page 

.130 

59. 

Woodbury 

.129 

60. 

Wayne 

.127 

61. 

Clarke 

.126 

62. 

Louisa 

.125 

63. 

Cedar 

.124 

64. 

Carroll 

.124 

65. 

Union 

.122 

66. 

Poweshiek 

.121 

67. 

Story 

.120 

68. 

Washington 

.120 

69. 

Henry 

.113 

70. 

Hancock 

.112 

71. 

Jefferson 

.111 

72. 

Osceola 

.110 

73. 

Wright 

.109 

74. 

Pocahontas 

.109 

75. 

Franklin 

.105 

Average 

10 
89 
68 
20 

53 
12 
99 
73 
62 

61 
59 
67 
52 

72 

80 
37 
47 
27 
18 

51 
64 

58 
28 
65 

97 
48 
87 
56 
94 

79 
96 
21 
2 
38 

75 
57 
74 
33 
15 

34 
17 
50 
46 
85 

63 

82 
24 
90 
93 
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5 

60 
76 
39 
95 

66 
30 
35 
71 

77 

84 
44 
69 
92 
78 

42 
36 

14 
54 
25 

88 
81 
86 
26 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  twenty-six  of  the  counties  have  an 
expenditure  per  capita  higher  than  the  average  for  the  State, 
while  seventy-three  have  less.  This  result  may  be  due  to  either 
of  two  reasons;  there  may  be  a  larger  number  of  counties  with 
an  extremely  low  rate,  which  would  shift  the  State  average  much 
to  one  side;  or  else  the  high  per  capita  rate  may  be  character- 
istic of  the  counties  with  large  population.  The  first  of  these 
explanations  deserves  some  consideration,  since  the  highest 
counties  have  a  rate  much  farther  above  than  the  lowest  have 
below;  but  this  contrast  is  limited  to  the  first  five  counties,  and 
is  very  great  for  only  two.  We  are  safe  in  inferring  that  as  a 
rule  the  counties  with  the  larger  population  have  the  higher 
rate.  A  very  apparent  exception,  however,  is  that  of  Emmet,' 
which,  though  very  far  down  in  the  scale  in  population,  has  the 
highest  per  capita  rate. 

The  higher  rate  for  counties  of  large  population  is  of  interest, 
because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  effect  of  urban 
residence  upon  crime.  The  correlation  between  the  population 
of  the  counties  and  the  per  cent  living  in  towns  or  cities  is  not 


76. 

Black  Hawk 

.104 

77. 

Sac 

.104 

78. 

Ida 

.100 

79. 

Mitchell 

.100 

80. 

Audubou 

.099 

81. 

Buena  Vista 

.098 

82. 

Cherokee 

.097 

83. 

Hamilton 

.097 

84. 

Lyon 

.097 

85. 

Delaware 

.097 

86. 

Butler 

.096 

87. 

Bremer 

.092 

88. 

Guthrie 

.091 

89. 

Shelby 

.090 

90. 

Monona 

.089 

91. 

Humboldt 

.086 

92. 

Calhoun 

.084 

93. 

Webster 

.080 

94. 

Sioux 

.074 

95. 

Dallas 

.073 

96. 

Adair 

.064 

97. 

Kossuth 

.060 

98. 

Grundy 

.059 

99. 

0  'Brien 

.052 
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perfect  because  of  the  varying  area  of  counties,  the  existence  of 
large  mining  camps  or  of  rural  villages,  offering  town  conditions, 
but  it  is  close  enough  to  indicate  that  counties  with  a  high  per 
cent  of  urban  population  have  a  high  per  capita  expenditure  for 
criminal  prosecution. 

A  comparison  of  the  rank  of  the  counties  in  cost  of  criminal 
prosecution  with  their  rank  in  urban  per  cent  will  throw  further 
light  upon  this  (Question.  Of  the  twenty-six  above  the  State 
average,  just  one-half  rank  among  the  first  twenty-six  in  per  cent 
of  urban  population.  The  normal  number  would  be  26/99ths 
of  twenty-six,  or  not  more  than  seven.  Of  the  same  twenty-six 
counties  all  but  five  come  in  the  upper  half  of  the  counties  in 
urban  population,  instead  of  the  normal  half,  or  thirteen.  A 
considerable  number  of  these,  however,  are  not  far  above  the 
median,  fifty.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  table  there  seems  to 
be  a  definite  correlation  between  per  cent  of  urban  population 
and  per  capita  expenditure  for  criminal  prosecution. 

The  correlation  is  not  so  apparent  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  though  its  existence  is  not  entirely  disproved.  Of  the 
lower  twenty  counties  only  six  as  compared  to  a  normal  20/99ths 
of  twenty,  or  four,  are  included  in  the  lower  twenty  counties 
in  urban  per  cent.  Of  the  twenty,  twelve  instead  of  the  normal 
ten  come  from  the  lower  half  of  the  counties  in  urban  per  cent. 
A  possible  explanation  of  this  lesser  degree  of  correlation  may 
lie  in  the  existence  of  a  fairly  fixed  minimum  of  expense  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  any  judicial  system  independent  of 
the  number  of  cases  tried. 

The  use  of  Spearman's  formula  for  correlation  gives  .207  as 
the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  ranks  in  per  capita 
expenditure  and  in  urban  per  cent.  According  to  a  formula 
suggested  by  Spearman,  the  prohahle  error  is  .043,  about  one- 
fifth  the  coefficient.  There  seems  to  be  definite  correlation, 
though  not  very  high. 

Emmet,  Polk,  Lee,  Clinton,  and  Mahaska  counties  alone  show 
any  extreme  rate  of  expenditure.  The  location  of  Emmet  at  the 
head  of  the  list  is  difficult  of  explanation.  The  existence  of 
fairly  large  cities  in  the  other  counties,  notably  Des  Moines  in 
Polk  County,  render  their  high    rates    less    surprising.      The 
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presence  of  a  considerable  coal  mining  population  may  help  to 
aceonnt  for  the  situation  in  Mahaska  County,  since  its  cliief  city, 
Oskaloosa,  had  less  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  1910.  The 
high  rank  of  Lucas  County  can  only  be  explained  by  its  prox- 
imity to  a  coal  mining  section.  Somewhat  surprising  is  the 
abnormally  low  rank  of  Woodbury,  Black  Hawk,  and  Webster 
counties,  despite  the  three  cities  of  Sioux  City,  Waterloo,  and 
Ft.  Dodge  in  these  counties. 

CRIMINAL  CONVICTIONS 
A  second  line  of  approach  to  the  question  of  the  comparative 
criminality  of  the  various  counties  is  through  the  statistics  as  to 
the  number  of  criminal  convictions  in  each  county.  These  are 
summarized  in  Table  II.  The  rank  of  each  county  in  urban  per 
cent  is  shown  in  a  parallel  column  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

TABLE  115 


Comparative  Table,  Criniiual  Convictions  in  Iowa  Counties,  1898-1914 


No. 

criminal  con- 

Rank  of  county 

victions  per  1,000 

in  per 

cent  of 

County 

population  per  yr. 

urban 

population 

1. 

Polk 

1.27 

1 

2. 

Lucas 

1.09 

49 

3. 

Cherokee 

1.07 

30 

4. 

Monroe 

1.06 

98 

5. 

Appanoose 

1.04 

19 

6. 

Maha&ka 

1.02 

41 

7. 

Madison 

1.02 

83 

8. 

Adams 

.98 

96 

9. 

Page 

.98 

21 

10. 

Wapello 

.9.5 

9 

11. 

Benton 

.87 

37 

12. 

Linn 

.85 

7 

13. 

Pottawattamie 

.75 

12 

14. 

Cerro  Gordo. 

.75 

13 

15. 

Jones 

.73 

40 

16. 

Marion 

.72 

56 

17. 

Woodbury 

.72 

2 

18. 

Montgonierv 

.69 

22 

19. 

Cass 

.68 

28 

20. 

Taylor 

.68 

59 

21. 

Poweshiek 

.67 

34 

22. 

Ringgold 

.67 

80 
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23.     Washiiigtou 

.64 

24.     Dickinson 

.63 

25.     Scott 

.62 

26.     Clarke 

.62 

27.     Guthrie 

.61 

28.     Howard 

.61 

29.     Story 

.59 

30.     Boone 

.59 

31.     Fayette 

.57 

State  of  Iowa 

.57 

32.     Union 

.56 

33.     Mills 

.56 

34.     Van  Bureu 

.56 

35.     Harrison 

.53 

36.     Tama 

.53 

37.     Fremont 

.52 

38.     Jasper 

.51 

39.     Marshall 

.50 

40.     Hardin 

.49 

41.     Wayne 

.48 

42.     Clay 

.47 

43.     Winnebago 

.46 

44.     Pocahontas 

.46 

45.     Chickasaw 

.46 

46.     Muscatine 

.45 

47.     Black  Hawk 

.45 

48.     Lee 

.45 

49.     Clinton 

.44 

50.     Webster 

.44 

51,     Mitchell 

.43 

52.     Wright 

.43 

53.     Decatur 

.43 

54.     0  'Brien 

.42 

55.     Kossuth 

.42 

56.     Floyd 

.42 

57.     Dubuque 

.42 

58.     Winneshiek 

.41 

59.     Monona 

.41 

60.     Clayton 

.41 

61.     Des  Moines 

.41 

62.     Audubon 

.39 

63.     Humboldt 

.39 

64.     Calhoun 

.38 

65.     Sac 

.38 

66.     Keokuk 

.38 

67.     Palo  Alto 

.37 

68.     Jefferson 

.37 

69.     Cedar 

.37 

70.     Warren 

.37 

50 

62 

3 

75 
69 
68 
17 
20 

43 

Average 

15 
27 
72 
48 

52 
89 
53 
16 
29 
38 
79 
51 
90 
73 

10 

5 
11 

8 
14 

39 
24 
55 
26 
81 

18 

4 

91 

78 
70 

6 
95 
42 
36 
60 

45 
58 
63 
74 
31 
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67 
65 
25 
85 
46 

57 
86 
94 
32 

77 

47 
61 
93 
23 
33 

64 
82 
35 
66 
44 
88 
99 
97 
84 
92 

76 
71 

87 
54 

As  in  Table  I,  the  State  average  is  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
counties,  between  numbers  31  and  32.  Two  explanations  have 
already  been  suggested  for  such  a  situation:  (1)  more  extreme 
variation  above  the  average  than  below,  and  (2)  the  larger 
population  of  the  counties  of  high  rate.  The  first  of  these  would 
seem  to  have  little  weight,  the  range  above  being  .70  as  compared 
to  .40  below,  and  more  than  half  of  this  larger  range  is  limited  to 
one  county,  Polk.  The  counties  above  the  State  average  should 
have  the  larger  population  and  should  be  the  counties  of  high 
per  cent  of  urban  population. 

The  counties  at  the  extremes  of  the  table  will  therefore  be 
studied  more  closely  in  regard  to  this  point.  Of  the  thirty-one 
above  the  State  average,  fourteen  come  within  the  upper  thirty- 
one  counties  in  urban  per  cent  as  contrasted  with  a  normal 
31/99ths  or  ten.  Of  the  same  thirtj^-one,  instead  of  a  normal  of 
sixteen,  we  find  twenty-four  come  from  the  upper  half  of  the 


71. 

Buchanan 

.36 

72. 

Crawford 

.35 

73. 

Dallas 

.35 

74. 

Hancock 

.35 

75. 

Henry 

.34 

76. 

Louisa 

.34 

77. 

Grundy 

.34 

78. 

Iowa 

.33 

79. 

Emmet 

32 

80. 

Delaware 

.30 

81. 

Jackson 

.30 

82. 

Plymouth 

.30 

83. 

Franklin 

.29 

84. 

Johnson 

.28 

85. 

Carroll 

.28 

86. 

Greene 

.28 

87. 

Osceola 

.28 

88. 

Hamilton 

.28 

89. 

Buena  Vista 

.27 

90. 

Bremer 

.27 

91. 

Adair 

.27 

92. 

Davis 

.26 

93. 

Worth 

.26 

94. 

Butler 

.25 

95. 

Shelby 

.25 

96. 

Ida 

.18 

97. 

Lyon 

.18 

98. 

Allamakee 

.18 

99. 

Sioux 

.16 
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counties  in  urban  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  th  e 
counties  with  high  rates  of  criminal  convictions  contain  an 
unusual  proportion  of  those  witli  a  high  per  cent  of  urban 
population. 

For  comparison,  the  lower  twenty  counties  were  also  studied. 
Of  this  number,  nine  as  contrasted  with  a  normal  of  four  are 
included  in  the  lower  twenty  in  per  cent  of  urban  population. 
Of  the  twenty,  fifteen  come  from  the  low^r  half  in  per  cent  of 
urban  population,  the  normal  proportion  being  ten. 

This  analysis  of  the  ranks  of  the  counties  in  the  two  tables 
certainly  gives  a  basis  for  a  conclusion  as  to  the  existence  of 
actual  correlation  between  the  criminal  conviction  rate  and  the 
per  cent  of  urban  population.  The  use  of  Spearman's  formula 
gives  .233  as  the  coefficient  of  correlation,  the  probable  error 
being  .043,  strong  confirmatory  evidence. 

Looking  now  at  the  individual  counties,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  note  the  position  of  Polk  County.  Its  high  rank  in  the  cost 
of  criminal  prosecution  would  cause  us  to  expect  this  result. 
Remarkable,  however,  is  the  contrast  in  the  case  of  Emmet 
County,  first  in  per  capita  expense  for  criminal  prosecution,  but 
seventy-ninth  in  rate  of  criminal  convictions.  Industrial  con- 
ditions are  probably  responsible  largely  for  the  rank  of  the  next 
few  counties,  ]\Ionroe,  Appanoose,  and  Mahaska,  all  alike  hav- 
ing a  far  larger  proportion  of  their  population  engaged  in  coal 
mining  than  have  any  other  counties  in  the  State.  The  rank  of 
Lucas  and  Cherokee  is  more  difficult  of  explanation.  Lucas 
County,  as  already  noted,  is  located  on  the  edge  of  a  coal  min- 
ing district,  and  contains  some  mines,  and  so  may  be  somewhat 
affected  by  the  conditions  surrounding  them.  Notable  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  is  the  low  rank  of  Muscatine,  Black 
Hawk,  Lee,  Clinton,  Webster,  Des  Moines  and  Johnson  coun- 
ties, when  we  consider  their  high  rank  in  per  cent  of  urban 
population. 

PENAL  OFFENSES 
More  important  no   doubt  than  either  the  cost   of  criminal 
prosecution,  or  the  mere  number  of  convictions,  is  the  question 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  offenses.     Our  best  source  of  material 
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on  this  subject  is  the  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Control  as  to 
commitments  from  the  various  counties  and  cities  to  our  penal 
institutions.  These  statistics  have  been  summarized  for  the 
counties  in  the  following  table  which  includes  as  in  previous 
tables  comparative  rank  in  per  cent  of  urban  population. 

TABLE  IIP 

Comparative  Table,  Peual  Commitments  from  Iowa  Counties,  1898-1914 

Rank  of  county 
in  per  cent  of 

urban  population 

1 
27 
12 

7 


2 
41 
73 

3 
15 


6 
40 
75 
11 

13 
49 
89 
16 
82 

83 
96 
62 
22 
14 

28 
10 
21 
61 

Average 

37 

65 
5 
8 


County 

No.  per  1,000 
population 

1. 

Polk 

10.06 

2. 

Mills 

6.89 

3. 

Pottawattamie 

6.52 

4. 

Linn 

5.83 

5. 

Wapello 

5.64 

6. 

Woodbury 

5.13 

7. 

Mahaska 

4.96 

8. 

Chickasaw 

4.81 

9. 

Scott 

4.78 

10. 

Union 

4.69 

11. 

Monroe 

4.33 

12. 

Des   Moines 

4.32 

13. 

Jones 

4.30 

14. 

Clarke 

4.28 

15. 

Lee 

4.14 

16. 

Cerro  Gordo 

4.08 

17. 

Lucas 

4.04 

18. 

Fremont 

3.97 

19. 

Marshall 

3.90 

20. 

Osceola 

3.78 

21. 

Madison 

3.71 

22. 

Adams 

3.64 

23. 

Dickinson 

3.56 

24. 

Montgomery 

3.49 

25. 

Webster 

3.47 

26. 

Cass 

3.47 

27. 

Muscatine 

3.42 

28. 

Page 

3.37 

29. 

Plymouth 

3.37 

State  of  loiva 

3.36 

30. 

Benton 

3.28 

31. 

Crawford 

3.14 

32. 

Black  Hawk 

3.12 

33. 

Clinton 

3.02 
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34, 
35. 

Appanoose 
Clayton 

3.00 
2.97 

36. 
37. 

38. 

Fayette 

Dubuque 

(jherokee 

2.94 

2.87 
2.87 

39. 

Johnson 

2.86 

40. 

Keokuk 

2.84 

41. 

Boone 

2.82 

42. 
43. 

Wayne 
Poweshiek 

2.66 
2.65 

44. 
45. 

Einggold 
Marion 

2.63 
2.61 

46. 

Palo  Alto 

2.60 

47. 

Calhoun 

2.57 

48. 

Winneshiek 

2.53 

49. 
50. 

Jasper 
Harrison 

2.52 
2.46 

51. 

Mitchell 

2.46 

52. 
53. 

Washington 
Carroll 

2.41 
2.39 

54. 

Greene 

2.37 

55. 

Louisa 

2.33 

56. 
57. 

Taylor 
Jefferson 

2.33 
2.32 

58. 

Dallas 

2.29 

59. 
60. 

Wright 
Decatur 

2.28 
2.20 

61. 
62. 

Henry 
Hardin 

2.20 
2.20 

63. 

Warren 

2.09 

64. 

0  'Brien 

2.09 

65. 

Story 

2.03 

66. 

Buena  Vista 

2.00 

67. 

Van  Buren 

2.00 

68. 

Cedar 

1.07 

69. 

Monona 

1.92 

70. 

Clay 

1.88 

71. 

Buchanan 

1.87 

72. 

Howard 

1.86 

73. 

Sac 

1.81 

74. 

Worth 

1.81 

75. 

Humboldt 

1.81 

76. 

Lyon 

L78 

77. 

Jackson 

1.74 

78. 

Guthrie 

1.73 

79. 

Iowa 

1.68 

80. 

Ida 

1.68 

81. 
82. 

Winnebago 
Audubon 

1.59 
1.58 

19 
70 

43 
4 
30 
23 
45 

20 
38 
34 
80 
56 

58 
36 
91 
53 
48 

39 
50 
33 
64 
57 

59 
63 
25 
24 
55 

46 
29 
31 
26 
17 

66 
72 

74 
78 
79 

67 
68 
60 
97 
42 

71 
47 
69 
94 
76 

51 
95 


83. 

Emmet 

1.53 

84. 

Kossuth 

1.50 

85. 

Bremer 

1.45 

86. 

Tama 

1.44 

87. 

Pocahontas 

1,35 

88. 

Hamilton 

1.35 

89. 

Sioux 

1.34 

90. 

Delaware 

1.29 

91. 

Butler 

1.29 

92. 

Adair 

1.25 

93. 

Hancock 

1.10 

94. 

Davis 

1.05 

95. 

Floyd 

1.05 

96. 

Shelby 

.97 

97. 

Allamakee 

.92 

98. 

Grundy 

.88 

99. 

Franklin 

.88 
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32 
81 

44 

52 
90 
35 
54 

77 

84 
88 
85 
99 

18 

92 
87 
86 
93 

Again  the  State  average  is  Mdthin  the  upper  third  of  the 
counties,  so  that  but  twenty-nine  counties  have  a  rate  of  penal 
commitment  above  the  State  average,  while  seventy  are  below. 
Crime  seems  to  center  in  certain  localities.  A  comparison  of 
the  range  above  and  below,  7.70  above  and  2.58  below  shows  a 
remarkable  contrast,  but  the  elimination  of  Polk  County  changes 
this  greatly,  giving  3.53  and  2.58  as  the  comparative  range. 
Though  this  wide  range  above  the  average  evidently  in  part  at 
least  accounts  for  the  high  State  average,  there  would  seem  to 
be  still  some  probability  of  concentration  in  the  counties  of 
larger  population  and,  as  a  corollary  to  that,  in  those  of  higher 
urban  per  cent. 

Investigation  of  the  upper  twenty-nine  counties  with  this 
question  in  mind  shows  that  in  their  number,  instead  of  the 
normal  eight  and  fifteen  from  the  upper  twenty-nine  and  the  up- 
per half  of  the  counties  in  urban  per  cent,  we  find  seventeen  and 
twenty  from  these  respectively.  The  lower  twenty  counties 
show  clearly  the  same  tendency.  They  contain  from  the  lower 
twenty  and  the  lower  half  of  the  counties  in  urban  per  cent,  ten 
and  sixteen  respectively,  instead  of  the  normal  four  and  ten. 
This  evidence  of  correlation  between  the  rate  of  penal  commit- 
ments and  the  urban  per  cent  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  Spear- 
man's "foot  rule  measure",  which  gives  .390  as  the  coefficient 
of  correlation,  with  a  probable  error  of  only  .043. 

In  this  connection  Table  IV  is  of  significance. 
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TABLE  IV^ 


Number  of  Peual  Commitments,   1909-1914 
Rural  or  urban  No.  per  1000 

Division  of  population 


Country 

Villages  and  towns 
Towns  2000-4000 
Towns   4000-8000 
Cities  8000-25000 
Cities  25000  and  over 


.22 
1.31 
2.13 
1.32 
1.58 
1.79 


The  table  is  in  the  main  self-explanatory.  The  abnormally 
low  rate  from  the  country  stands  out  most  prominently.  The 
great  contrast  is  clearly  between  conditions  in  the  open  country 
and  those  in  the  villages,  rather  than  between  the  villages  and 
the  cities.  The  fact  that  the  maximum  rate  is  for  towns  of  two 
thousand  to  four  thousand  is  the  most  surprising  feature.  A 
possible  explanation  is  the  gi^eater  likelihood  of  detection  and 
arrest  of  a  criminal  in  towns  of  that  size  than  in  the  larger  cities. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  these  towns  are  rather  on  the  borderline 
may  in  part  explain.  In  them  the  really  serious  problems  of 
urban  life  begin  to  appear,  but  they  are  too  small  for  the  ade- 
quate support  of  the  agencies  developed  in  larger  cities  to  meet 
these  problems.  Frequently  residents  of  such  towns  may  not 
realize  that  any  serious  social  problems  exist  and  neglect  is  the 
result. 

The  conclusion  that  an  undue  proportion  of  our  penal  offend- 
ers come  from  cities  is  borne  out  by  the  following  table,  giving 
the  penal  rank  of  all  Iowa  cities  of  over  four  (liousand  popula- 
tion, for  the  years  1901-1906,  and  1909-1914. 


TABLE  ys 

Comparative  Table,  Penal  Commitments  from  Cities  of  Iowa 


Rank  of 

uLity  ir 

Co. 

in  No. 

No.  _ 

per  1,000 

Rai 

ik   in 

which 

Commit- 

City 

population 

pop 

ulation 

located 

ments 

1. 

Oskaloosa 

8.13 

18 

Mahaska 

7 

2. 

Des  Moines 

6.55 

1 

Polk 

1 

3. 

Atlantie 

6.36 

34 

Cass 

26 

4. 

Chariton 

5.71 

41 

Lucas 

17 

5. 

Centcrville 

5.58 

20 

Appanoose 

34 
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6. 

Marion 

5.45 

35 

Linn 

4 

7. 

Red    Oak 

4.97 

31 

Montgomery 

24 

8. 

Clarinda 

4.91 

40 

Page 

28 

9. 

Ottmnwa 

4.83 

10 

Wapello 

5 

10. 

Creston 

4.33 

21 

Union 

10 

11. 

Sioux   City 

4.22 

2 

Woodbury 

6 

12. 

Mason  City 

4.05 

15 

Cerro  Gordo 

16 

13. 

Cedar  Rapids 

4.00 

5 

Linn 

4 

14. 

Council  Bluffs 

3.95 

6 

Pottawattamie    3 

1.5. 

Marshalltown 

3.74 

14 

Marshall 

19 

16. 

Boone 

3.09 

16 

Boone 

41 

17. 

vShenaudoah 

3.09 

27 

Page 

28 

18. 

Muscatine 

3.03 

11 

Muscatine 

27 

19. 

Davenport 

2.98 

H 

Scott 

9 

20. 

Le  Mars 

2.89 

38 

Plymouth 

29 

21. 

Newton 

2.86 

33 

Jasper 

49 

22. 

Keokuk 

2.78 

13 

Lee 

15 

23. 

Fort  Dodge 

2.75 

12 

Webster 

25 

24. 

Iowa  City 

2.60 

17 

Johnson 

39 

25. 

Burling-ton 

2.54 

9 

Des  Moines 

12 

26. 

Fort  Madison 

2.25 

19 

Lee 

15 

27. 

Clinton 

2.23 

8 

Clinton 

33 

28. 

Dubuque 

2.21 

4 

Dubuque 

37 

29. 

Waterloo 

2.16 

7 

Black   Hawk 

32 

30. 

Webster   City 

2.12 

24 

Hamilton 

88 

31. 

Washington 

2.08 

36 

Washington 

52 

32. 

Grinnell 

2.02 

25 

Poweshiek 

43 

33. 

Albia 

1.96 

29 

Monroe 

11 

34. 

Fairfield 

1.81 

28 

.Jefferson 

57 

35. 

Charles  City 
State  of  Iowa 

1.73 
1.54 

23 

Floyd 

95 

36. 

Perry 

1.51 

32 

Dallas 

58 

37. 

Glenwood 

1.51 

-.39 

Mills 

2 

38. 

Oelwein 

1.16 

22 

Favette 

36 

39. 

Cedar  Falls 

1.00 

26 

Black  Hawk 

32 

40. 

Ames 

.77 

37 

Story 

65 

41. 

Cherokee 

.000 

30 

Cherokee 

38 

Of  the  forty-one  cities  enumerated,  thirty-five  have  a  rate 
above  the  State  average,  a  vivid  contrast  with  the  counties  as 
shown  in  Table  III,  of  which  only  twenty-nine  out  of  ninety- 
nine  had  a  rate  above  that  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  Only  six 
cities  of  quite  smaU  size  have  a  rate  below  the  State  average. 

This  comparative  high  city  rate  may  be  due  to  different 
causes.  It  may  mean  that  city  life  is  more  attractive  to  the 
criminally  inclined  and  they  move  there  from  the  rural  com- 
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munity.  Quite  possibly  it  means  that  the  city  environment 
puts  a  greater  strain  upon  the  individuals  with  an  inborn  tend- 
ency towards  crime,  and  so  they  become  criminals  in  the  city 
whereas  in  the  country  they  might  remain  law-abiding.  Only 
slight  correlation,  however,  seems  to  exist  between  the  size  of 
the  city  and  the  penal  rate.  Spearman's  formula  gives  a  coef- 
ficient of  correlation  of  .118  with  a  probable  error  of  .067. 
There  probably  is  slight  correlation,  but  our  statistics  furnish 
no  conclusive  evidence.  The  investigator  is  disposed  to  reject 
as  entirely  untenable  any  theory  that  lack  of  law  enforcement 
accounts  for  the  low^  rate  in  country  districts.  This  may  be 
true  of  minor  offenses,  but  certainly  not  of  penal  crimes. 

A  study  of  the  rank  in  penal  rate  of  the  thirty-seven  counties 
in  which  these  forty-one  cities  are  located  is  illuminating.  Of 
the  thirty-seven,  twenty-six  come  within  the  upper  thirty-seven 
counties  in  penal  rate.  Of  the  remaining  eleven,  only  two  con- 
tain cities  of  over  six  thousand  population  and  these  counties, 
Johnson  and  Boone,  rank  thirty-ninth  and  forty-first  respect- 
ively in  penal  rate.  The  low  rate  of  the  other  counties  can  be 
explained  by  the  small  proportion  each  city  forms  of  its  coun- 
ty's population. 

A  study  of  the  rank  of  individual  counties  in  Table  III 
shows  Polk  again  at  the  top  with  a  rate  far  above  that  of  any 
other  county — more  than  forty-five  per  cent  above  that  of  the 
second  in  order.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  presence 
of  Des  Moines,  the  one  really  large  city  of  the  State.  Reference 
to  Table  V,  however,  shows  the  rate  of  Des  Moines  itself  to  be 
exceeded  by  that  of  one  other  city,  Oskaloosa,  though  the  Des 
Moines  rate  is  high.  The  abnormally  high  rate  of  Polk  County 
is  due  more  to  its  abnormally  high  per  cent  of  urban  population 
than  to  an  abnormally  high  rate  for  the  city  itself.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  mining  population  is  one  factor  in  explaining  the 
high  rate  for  Mahaska  and  Monroe  counties,  and  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree of  Wapello ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  factors  present  in  Polk  as 
well.  This  may  be  a  large  factor  in  explaining  the  high  rates 
for  Oskaloosa  and  Centerville  in  Table  V.  Mills  County  has  a 
fairly  high  urban  per  cent  and  is  not  far  from  the  cities  of 
Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha.     The  remaining  counties  of  notably 
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high  rank  have  either  large  cities  or  relatively  high  urban  per 
cent.  No  county  containing  a  large  city  shows  a  very  low  rank 
in  this  table  as  was  the  case  in  the  table  for  cost  of  criminal 
prosecution  and  for  number  of  criminal  convictions. 

Statistical  evidence,  both  for  all  offenses  and  for  the  more 
serious  offenses,  goes  to  show  that  urban  communities  have 
worse  records  than  have  rural  communities.  Little  parallel 
evidence  from  other  States  is  available.  Mr.  Kneeland  in 
his  discussion  of  Commercialized  Prostitution  in  New  York 
shows  that  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  in- 
stitutions for  fallen  women  come  from  urban  centers  than  from 
rural  districts.^  According  to  a  special  report  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Census  of  males  committed  to  prisons 
or  jails  of  any  type,  only  6.8  per  cent  were  engaged  in  any 
form  of  agriculture,  stock-raising  or  lumbering.^''  Yet  accord- 
ing to  the  1910  United  States  Census,  29.3  per  cent  of  the  male 
population  above  ten  years  of  age  was  engaged  in  some  one  of 
these  occupations.  A  larger  per  cent  of  major  offenders  than  of 
minor,  13.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  5.6  per  cent,  came  from 
these  occupations,  yet  even  this  larger  per  cent  of  major  offenses 
is  disproportionately  low,  less  than  half  a  normal  proportion.^^ 
The  evidence  available  then  seems  to  corroborate  the  findings 
for  Iowa  sliowing  crime  more  urban  than  rural.  The  results 
for  Iowa  do  not,  however,  indicate  that  rural  criminality  is 
proportionately  of  a  more  serious  type  than  urban. 


Ill 

INEBRIETY 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  STUDY  OF  INEBRIETY 
Whether  the  inebriate  is  primarily  a  delinquent  or  a  defective, 
he  is  at  least  near  the  border  line  between  the  two.  In  ordinary 
legal  procedure,  he  is  commonly  treated  as  a  delinquent,  and 
so  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  him  at  this  point  in 
this  study.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  the  product  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  the  same  unwholesome  social  conditions  as  the  delin- 
quent and  the  dependent,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  study  of  the 
inebriate  will  give  us  another  angle  of  approach  to  our  problem. 
It  might  be  added  that  drunkenness  is  frequently  looked  upon 
from  two  points  of  view  in  its  relation  to  crime  and  dependence, 
either  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  production  of  crime  and  poverty, 
or  as  a  product  of  the  same  forces  that  produce  them.  There  is 
certainly  considerable  reason  for  each  view.  Either,  however, 
would  justify  the  study  of  the  inebriate. 

DANGERS  OF  MISINTERPRETATION 

Statistics  about  inebriety  are  perhaps  more  subject  to  misin- 
teip rotation  than  any  of  the  others  discussed  in  this  paper  and 
the  danger  is  increased  by  the  great  popular  interest  in  and 
strong  feeling  upon  the  liquor  question.  The  figures  given  in 
this  chapter  can  not  fairly  be  used  as  a  basis  for  contrasting  the 
amount  of  intoxication  in  oj  e  community  with  that  in  another. 
There  are  in  the  fii*st  place  da.ngers  involved  in  any  such  compar- 
ison, because  of  the  great  variation  among  communities  in  regard 
to  strictness  of  law  enforcement.  Probably  in  no  sphere  is  this 
variation  greater  than,  in  various  aspects  of  the  liquor  question. 
In  the  second  place  the  statistics  are  for  inebriety  and  not  for 
intoxication.  The  inebrite  has,  in  most  cases,  become  so  gripped 
by  the  habit  that  he  will  secure  liquor  whether  he  lives  in  a  town 
with  open  saloons  or  not. 

(28) 
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Intoxication  is  a  much  broader  problem.  The  Cosson  Com- 
mittee report  of  1912  estimated  that  of  all  arrests  in  Iowa,  on 
the  average  from  46  to  52  per  cent  of  the  number  are  for  in- 
toxication, while  in  some  counties  the  number  rises  as  high  as 
65  per  cent/^  For  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  amount  of 
intoxication  in.  different  communities,  a  study  should  be  made 
of  the  number  of  arrests,  not  the  number  of  inebriate  commit- 
ments nor  even  the  number  of  criminal  convictions,  since  these 
cover  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  problem.  In  1908  there  were 
4800  commitments  to  the  Polk  County  jail  alone,  and  only  1113 
criminal  convictions  for  the  whole  State.  In  the  third  place, 
those  addicted  to  the  drug  habit  as  well  as  to  the  liquor  habit 
are  included  among  those  committed  to  the  State  hospitals  for 
inebriates,  and  this  would  militate  against  any  valid  conclu- 
sions as  to  how  individual  communities  compared  in  the  exces- 
sive use  of  liquor.^^ 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE 

The  material  available  for  this  study  is  parallel  in  all  partic- 
ulars to  that  already  used  in  the  study  of  penal  commitments, 
except  for  the  years  covered.  The  State  Board  of  Control  re- 
ports give  figures  for  counties  for  the  entire  period  since  the 
opening  of  the  first  hospital  for  inebriates  in  1903.  For  cities, 
figures  are  available  except  for  the  1907-1908  biennium.  Ex- 
amination showed,  however,  that  the  figures  for  the  years  1903 
and  1906  were  useless  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  owing  to 
failure  to  eliminate  duplications  arising  from  transfers  of  pa- 
tients to  newly  opened  hospitals.  The  figures  for  these  years 
were  accordingly  rejected. 

INEBRIATE  HOSPITAL  COMMITMENTS 
The  statistics  as  to  commitments  to  the  State  hospitals  for 
inebriates  from  the  several  counties  are  summarized  in  Table 
VI. 
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TABLE  VI'* 


Comparative  Table,  Commitments  to  State  Hospitals  for  Inebriates  from 
Iowa  Counties,  1904,  1905,  1907-1914 


County 


Rank  of  county 
No.  of  commitments  in  per  cent  of 
per  1,000  population   urban  population 


1. 

Polk 

2. 

Wapello 

3. 

Winneshiek 

4. 

Linn 

5. 

Webster 

6. 

Palo  Alto 

7. 

Wayne 

8. 

Lee 

9. 

Carroll 

10. 

Chickasaw 

11. 

Sac 

12, 

Fayette 

13. 

Woodbury 

14. 

Johnson 

15. 

Black  Hawk 

16. 

Mahaska 

17. 

Hamilton 

18. 

Story 

19. 

Jefferson 

20. 

Clayton 

21. 

Dickinson 

22. 

Marshall 

23. 

Humboldt 

24. 

Boone 

25. 

Pottawattamie 

26. 

Marion 

27. 

Hardin 

28. 

Lucas 

29. 

Plymouth 

30. 

Ida 

<S7«/f   of  Iowa 

31. 

Harrison 

32. 

Appanoose 

33. 

Sioux 

34. 

Keokuk 

35. 

Scott 

36. 

Union 

37. 

Kossuth 

38. 

Franklin 

39. 

Pocahontas 

40. 

Madison 

4.93 
4.29 
3.59 
3.19 
2.93 

2.74 
2.66 
2.59' 
2.49 
2.41 

2.23 
2.22 
2.19 
2.16 
2.14 

2.04 
1.92 
1.91 

1.88 
1.88 

1.84 
1.82 
1.81 
1.77 
1.76 

1.74 
1.72 
1.69 
1.69 
1.68 

L62 

1.60 
1.50 
1.49 
1.42 

1.40 

1.38 
1.37 
1.35 
1.35 
1.34 


1 

9 
91 

7 
14 

58 
38 
11 
33 
73 

60 
43 

2 
23 

5 

41 
35 
17 
63 
70 

62 
16 
42 
20 
12 

56 
29 
49 
61 
76 

Average 

48 
19 
54 
45 


15 
81 
93 
90 
83 
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41. 

Dallas 

1.31 

42. 

Cerro  Gordo 

1.28 

43. 

Van  Buren 

1,26 

44. 

Cherokee 

1.25 

45. 

Poweshiek 

1.22 

46. 

Decatur 

1.22 

47. 

Fremont 

1.22 

48. 

Clay 

1.18 

49. 

Butler 

1.17 

50. 

Benton 

1.17 

51. 

Allamakee 

1.15 

52. 

Delaware 

1.12 

53. 

Lyon 

1.09 

54. 

Tama 

1.08 

55. 

Davis 

1.05 

56. 

Jasper 

1.04 

57. 

Audubon 

1.03 

58. 

Monroe 

1.02 

59. 

Osceola 

1.00 

60. 

Montgomery 

.96 

61. 

Cedar 

.96 

62. 

Bremer 

.95 

63. 

Calhoun 

.94 

64. 

Guthrie 

.92 

65. 

Emmet 

.92 

66. 

Page 

.92 

67. 

Crawford 

.90 

68. 

Mills 

.88 

69. 

Muscatine 

.88 

70. 

O.Brien 

.87 

71. 

Jackson 

.85 

72. 

Grundy 

.81 

73. 

Jones 

.79 

74. 

Hancock 

.79 

75. 

Clinton 

.77 

76. 

Clarke 

.75 

77. 

Dubuque 

.71 

78. 

Iowa 

.71 

79. 

Washington 

.70 

80. 

Henry 

.64 

81. 

Louisa 

.62 

82. 

Worth 

.60 

83. 

Cass 

.58 

84. 

Buena  Vista 

.56 

85. 

Greene 

.56 

86. 

Wright 

.56 

87. 

Buchanan 

.56 

88. 

Adair 

.55 

89. 

Floyd 

.53 

90. 

Mitchell 

.52 

25 
13 
72 
30 
34 

55 
89 
79 
84 
37 

87 
77 
71 
52 
99 

53 
95 
98 
82 
22 

74 
44 
36 
69 
32 

21 
65 
27 
10 
26 

47 
86 
40 
85 
8 

75 
4 
94 
50 
46 

57 
97 
28 
66 
64 

24 


18 
39 


91. 

Winnebago 

.50 

92. 

Des  Moines 

.50 

93. 

Ringgold 

.46 

94. 

Shelby 

.42 

9o. 

Adams 

.36 

96. 

Monona 

.36 

97. 

Taylor 

.25 

98. 

Howard 

.23 

99. 

Warren 

.16 
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51 
6 
80 
92 
96 

78 
59 
68 
31 

As  usual  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  counties  have  a  rate 
higher  than  the  State  average,  thirty  in  this  case,  as  opposed 
to  sixty-nine  with  a  lower  rate.  The  range,  however,  above  is 
more  than  twice  that  below,  3.31  to  1.46.  This  great  contrast, 
however,  is  limited  largeh'  to  the  extreme  counties.  With  three 
counties  eliminated  at  the  top  and  three  at  the  bottom,  the  con- 
trast becomes  small,  1.57  above  to  1.26  below.  Extreme  con- 
centration does  not  exist  to  a  great  enough  degree,  it  seems,  to 
account  for  the  location  of  the  State  average ;  the  only  other 
explanation  is  large  population  in  the  counties  with  high  rate, 
*,  e.,  concentration,  in  counties  with  high  urban  per  cent.  Ex- 
amination of  the  table  tends  to  confirm  this  conclusion,  though 
the  case  is  not  as  strong  as  in  previous  tables.  In  the  absence 
of  any  correlation,  we  would  normally  find  within  the  first 
thirty  of  this  series,  about  three-tenths  of  any  part  of  any  other 
series  in  which  the  ninety-nine  counties  might  be  grouped,  i.  e., 
nine  from  the  first  thirty,  fifteen  from  the  upper  half.  The 
first  thirty  counties,  however,  in  this  table  include  thirteen  of 
the  first  thirty  counties  in  urban  per  cent  and  twenty  of  the 
upper  half. 

A  similar  situation  exists  at  the  other  end  of  tlie  table.  In- 
stead of  the  normal  four,  the  twenty  counties  include  five  of  the 
twenty  counties  lowest  in  urban  per  cent  and  thirteen  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  counties  in,  urban  per  cent  instead  of  the  nor- 
mal ten.  While  the  differences  are  perhaps  not  large  enough 
to  eliminate  danger  from  chance  variation,  the  fact  that  all 
variations  at  both  ends  of  the  table  are  in  the  same  direction 
confirms  the  belief  that  actual  correlation  and  not  mere  chance 
accounts  for  the  phenomenon. 

The  use  of  Spearman's  formula  for  measuring  correlation 
gives  a  coefficient  of  .153  with  a  probable  error  of  approximately 
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.043.  Correlation  seems  to  exist,  but  it  is  much  less  marked 
than  in  the  statistics  as  to  crime. 

Of  individual  counties,  one  is  surprised  at  the  high  rate  of 
Winneshiek,  Palo  Alto  and  Wayne,  and  the  very  low  rank  of 
Clinton,  Dubuque,  and  Des  iMoines  counties.  Wayne  County 
contains  some  coal  mines  and  borders  upon  the  coal  mining 
section  of  Appanoose  County.  The  urban  per  cent  given  for 
Wayne  is  lower  than  it  should  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  several 
rural  villages  within  its  borders  are  unincorporated.  These 
might  offer  some  explanation,  though  hardly  sufficient.  Racial 
characteristics  of  the  population  of  Clinton,  Dubuque,  and  Des 
Moines  counties  might  enter  into  the  question  of  rate  there. 
Clinton  and  Dubuque  counties  have  contained  saloons  through- 
out the  period,  but  the  racial  charactertistics  of  the  population 
may  have  prevented  that  condition  from  producing  a  high  rate 
of  inebriety. 

Table  VII  summarizes  the  facts  as  to  the  commitments  from 
rural  communities  and  urban  communities  of  various  sizes. 


TABLE  VII^5 

Urban  Commitments  to 

Hospitals 

for  Inebriates,  1 

Eural  or  urban 
division 

No.  per  1,000 
population 

Country 

Villages  and  towns 
Towns  2,000-4,000 
Towns  4,000-8,000 
Cities  8,000-25,000 
Cities  25,000  and  over 

.268 
.852 
1.977 
1.858 
2.330 
2.100 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  commitments  from  the 
open  country  is  very  noticeable.  More  than  three  times  as 
high  a  rate  is  shown  for  villages  and  towns  under  2000,  though 
this  rate  is  less  than  half  that  for  any  other  urban  division.  The 
table  shows  some  irregularities  which,  however,  may  not  be  of 
much  significance.  The  slightly  lower  rate  for  cities  above  25,- 
000  than  for  those  of  8000  to  25,000  population  is  surprising. 

The  absence  of  close  correlation  between  the  size  of  the  com- 
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muuity  and  the  rate  of  commitment  to  the  hospital  for  inebriates 
is  further  shown  by  the  following  table  giving  the  rank  of  cities 
in  rate  of  inebriate  commitments. 

TABLE  VIII^« 


Commitments  to  State  Hospitals  for  Inebriates  from  Cities  of   Iowa, 
1904,  1905,  1909-1914 


Rank  of 

County  in      Co 

.  in  No 

City 

No.  per  1,000 

Rank  in 

which           commit- 

population 

population 

loeated           menta 

1. 

Perry 

6.26 

32 

Dallas 

41 

2. 

Ames 

5.68 

.37 

Story 

18 

3. 

Le  Mars 

5.05 

38 

Plymouth 

29 

4. 

Des  Moines 

4.92 

1 

Polk 

1 

5. 

Cedar  Eapids 

4.36 

5 

Linn 

4 

6. 

Ottumwa 

4.29 

10 

Wapello 

2 

7. 

Webster    City 

4.03 

24 

Hamilton 

6 

8. 

Fort  Dodge 

3.99 

12 

Webster 

5 

9. 

Oelwein 

3.48 

22 

Fayette 

12 

10. 

Centerville 

3.46 

20 

Appanoose 

32 

11. 

Boone 

2.90 

16 

Boone 

24 

12. 

Keokuk 

2.64 

13 

Lee 

8 

13. 

Marshalltown 

2.54 

14 

Marshall 

22 

14. 

Waterloo 

2.43 

.7 

Black  Hawk 

15 

15. 

Fairfield 

2.41 

28 

Jefferson 

19 

16. 

Ft.  Madison 

2.36 

19 

Lee 

8 

17. 

Iowa  City 

2.28 

17 

Johnson 

14 

18. 

Grinnell 

2.18 

25 

Poweshiek 

45 

19. 

Newton 

2.17 

33 

Jasper 

56 

20. 

Council  Bluffs 

2.14 

6 

Pottawattamie  25 

21. 

Sioux  City 

2.11 

2 

Woodbury 

13 

22. 

Red  Oak 

2.07 

31 

Montgomery 

60 

23. 

Oskaloosa 

2.03 

18 

Mahaska 

16 

24. 

Creston 

2.02 

21 

Union 

36 

25. 

Albia 

2.02 

29 

Monroe 

58 

26. 

Cedar  Falls 

2.00 

26 

Black  Hawk 

15 

27. 

Shenandoah 

1.81 

27 

Page 

66 

28. 

Mason  City 

1.42 

15 

Cerro   Gordo 

42 

29. 

Marion 

1.36 

35 

Linn 

4 

30. 

Davenport 
State  of  Iowa 

1.35 
IM 

3 

Scott 

35 

31. 

Washington 

1.14 

36 

Washington 

79 

32. 

Clarinda 

1.04 

40 

Page 

66 

33. 

Glenwood 

.98 

39 

Mills 

68 

34. 

Muscatine 

.93 

11 

Muscatine 

69 

35. 

Clinton 

.86 

8 

Clinton 

75 
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36. 

Cherokee 

.82 

30 

Cherokee 

44 

37. 

Charles  City 

.68 

23 

Floyd 

89 

38. 

Dubuque 

.64 

4 

Dubuque 

77 

39. 

Chariton 

.52 

41 

Lucas 

28 

40. 

Atlantic 

.44 

34 

Cass 

83 

41. 

Burlington 

.41 

9 

Des  Moines 

92 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  cities  with  the  highest  rate 
are  all  under  5000.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  statistics 
for  Ames  cover  only  the  period  since  the  1910  census,  not  a 
sufficient  period  to  eliminate  chance  variation.  Of  the  three 
cities  with  the  lowest  rates,  Burlington  and  Dubuque  are  both 
among  the  largest  cities  of  the  State.  The  large  per  cent  of 
people  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  in  these  cities  may  be  an 
element  in  the  situation.  Thirty  cities  have  a  rate  above  the 
State  average,  about  the  same  as  for  penal  commitments. 
Spearman's  formula  gives  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  .168 
with  a  probable  error  of  .067,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a 
superficial  view  of  the  table. 

Of  the  thirty-seven  counties  in  which  these  cities  are  located, 
twenty-one  are  included  in  the  upper  thirty-seven  counties  in 
rate  of  commitments  to  the  hospital  for  inebriates.  Of  the  seven- 
teen cities  not  in  these  counties,  ten  have  a  population  of  less 
than  5000,  and  two  between  5000  and  6000,  but  the  remaining 
five  range  from  11,000  to  38,000.  Racial  peculiarities  in  the 
use  of  liquor  and  in  lack  of  susceptibility  to  the  more  serious 
evils  resulting  from  it  may  play  a  part.  Some  of  the  cities  have 
had  no  saloons  for  many  years;  some  had  them  throughout  the 
period  covered  by  the  study. 


IV 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

SOURCES  OF  DATA 

Of  very  great  importance  is  the  question  of  the  tendency  to- 
ward crime  among  the  children  and  young  people,  and  of  the 
conditions  liable  to  create  such  a  condition.  The  biennial  re- 
ports of  the  State  Board  of  Control  give  considerable  statistical 
material  of  value  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind.  Most  reliable 
are  the  statistics  given  for  the  two  state  industrial  schools,  in  all 
respects  parallel  to  those  already  described  for  penal  institu- 
tions. Less  reliable  but  still  accurate  enough  to  be  of  value  are 
figures  given  in  the  Board  of  Control  reports  as  to  the 
cases  before  juvenile  courts.  For  the  calendar  years,  1906-1913, 
figures  as  to  total  number  of  eases  are  available.  Only  for  the 
last  four  years  of  this  period,  however,  are  there  anything  like 
complete  statistics,  classifying  these  cases  under  the  proper 
heads  of  juvenile  delinquency,  neglect,  and  dependence.  Some 
other  tables  as  to  State  care  of  children  are  given  in  the  Board 
of  Control  reports,  but  these  are  either  incomplete  or  mere 
duplications. 

The  statistics  as  to  commitments  to  the  state  industrial 
schools,  because  they  are  more  complete  and  reliable,  will  be 
first  examined.  These  are  summarized  for  the  counties  in 
Table  IX. 

TABLE  IX" 

Comparative  Table,  Commitments  to  State  Industrial  Schools  from  Iowa 
Counties,  1898-1914 

Rank  of  county 
No.  per  1,000  in  per  cent  of 

County  rank  population  urban  population 

1 
9 

10 
8 

41 

(36) 


1. 

Polk 

4.54 

2. 

Wapello 

2.94 

3. 

Muscatine 

2.88 

4. 

Clinton 

2.69 

5. 

Mahaska 

2.61 
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6. 

Linn 

2.47 

7. 

Marshall 

2.38 

8. 

Lee 

2.34 

9. 

Woodbury 

2.20 

10. 

Pottawattamie 

1.99 

11. 

Harrison 

1.90 

12. 

Wayne 

1.85 

13. 

Dickinson 

1.84 

14. 

Montgomery 

1.81 

15. 

Clarke 

1.77 

16. 

Monroe 

1.77 

17. 

Lucas 

1.76 

18. 

Union 

1.62 

19. 

Scott 

1.62 

20. 

Decatur 

1.59 

21. 

Page 

1.54 

22. 

Henry 

1.50 

23. 

Boone 

1.48 

24. 

Black  Hawk 

1.45 

25. 

Benton 

1.38 

State  of  Iowa 

1.34 

26. 

Webster 

1.33 

27. 

Cerro  Gordo 

1.32 

28. 

Jasper 

1.29 

29. 

Fremont 

1.28 

30. 

Dallas 

1.27 

31. 

Einggold 

1.24 

32. 

Des  Moines 

1.22 

33. 

Mills 

1.20 

34. 

Audubon 

1.18 

35. 

Cass 

1.16 

36. 

Dubuque 

1.11 

37. 

Hardin 

1.10 

38. 

Adams 

1.09 

39. 

Chickasaw 

1.04 

40. 

Buchanan 

1.01 

41. 

Wright 

1.00 

42. 

Jones 

1.00 

43. 

Hamilton 

.94 

44. 

Howard 

.93 

45. 

Johnson 

.93 

46. 

Winneshiek 

.92 

47. 

Poweshiek 

.92 

48. 

Franklin 

.88 

49. 

Appanoose 

.87 

50. 

Monona 

.84 

51. 

Kossuth 

.82 

52. 

Floyd 

.82 

53. 

Washington 

.80 

7 
16 
11 

2 
12 

48 
38 
62 
22 
75 

98 
49 
15 
3 
55 

21 

46 

20 

5 

37 

Average 

14 
13 
53 
89 
25 

80 
6 
27 
95 
28 

4 
29 
96 
73 
67 

24 
40 
35 
68 
23 

91 
34 
93 
19 
78 

81 
18 
50 
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54. 

Taylor 

.80 

55. 

Clayton 

.78 

56. 

VVarreu 

.77 

57. 

Keokuk 

.76 

58. 

.Jefferson 

.75 

59. 

Fayette 

.74 

60. 

Cedar 

.73 

61. 

Delaware 

.73 

62. 

Iowa 

.71 

63. 

Louisa 

.70 

64. 

Story 

-.62 

65. 

Jackson 

.61 

66. 

Allamakee 

.58 

67. 

Humboldt 

.57 

68. 

Clay 

.55 

69. 

Pocahontas 

.54 

70. 

Davis 

.53 

71. 

Mitchell 

.52 

72. 

Bremer 

.50 

73. 

Winnebago 

.50 

74. 

Crawford 

.50 

75. 

Adair 

.49 

76. 

Marion 

.48 

77. 

Guthrie 

.46 

78. 

Tama 

.45 

79. 

Madison 

.45 

80. 

Carroll 

.45 

81. 

Osceola 

.45 

82. 

Buena  Vista 

.44 

83. 

Emmet 

.41 

84. 

Worth 

.40 

85. 

Sioux 

.39 

86. 

Greene 

.37 

87. 

Lyon 

.34 

88. 

Cherokee 

.30 

89. 

Grundy 

.29 

90. 

Calhoun 

.29 

91. 

0  'Brien 

.29 

92. 

Van  Buren 

.27 

93. 

Ida 

.27 

94. 

Plymouth 

.26 

95. 

Butler 

.23 

96. 

Shelby 

.18 

97. 

Hancock 

.16 

98. 

Sac 

.12 

99. 

Palo  Alto 

.07 

59 
70 

31 
45 
63 
43 

74 

77 
94 
57 
17 
47 

87 
42 
79 
90 
99 

39 
44 
51 
65 
88 

56 
69 
52 
83 
33 

82 
66 
32 
97 
54 

64 
71 
30 
86 
36 

26 
72 
76 
61 
84 

92 
85 

60 

58 


Attention  is  called  to  the  small  number  of  counties  having 
an  average  rate  higher  than  that  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  only 
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twenty-five  as  compared  with  seventy-four  having  a  lower  rate. 
This  indicates  a  large  degree  of  concentration  of  the  evil  in 
certain  sections.  The  range  above  the  State  average  is  much 
higher  than  that  below,  2.20  to  1.27,  but  this  contrast  is  much 
less  striking  if  the  one  extreme  county,  Polk,  is  omitted;  it  is 
then  but  1.60  to  1.27.  The  counties  with  the  high  rate  must 
apparently  be  those  of  the  larger  population,  and  so  of  high 
urban  per  cent,  in  order  to  account  for  the  high  State  average. 
That  they  do  contain  in  their  number  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  counties  of  high  urban  rate,  further  study  of  the  table 
shows.  In  the  upper  twenty-five,  by  normal  proportion  we 
would  expect  six  or  seven  from  the  upper  twenty-five  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  from  the  upper  half  of  the  counties  in  per 
cent  of  urban  population.  Instead,  we  find  fifteen  from  the 
upper  twenty-five  and  twenty-one  from  the  upper  half. 

The-  counties  of  low  rate  of  industrial  commitment  likewise 
appear  to  be  counties  of  lower  per  cent  of  urban  population. 
In  the  lower  twenty,  instead  of  the  normal  four,  we  find  seven 
of  tlie  twenty  counties  lowest  in  rank  in  urban  per  cent.  In  the 
same  twenty,  instead  of  the  normal  ten,  we  find  sixteen  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  counties  ranked  according  to  urban  per  cent. 

This  parallelism  of  commitment  rate  and  urban  per  cent  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  first  ten  counties.  Of  the  ten  coun- 
ties, nine  come  in  the  first  sixteen  in  urban  per  cent,  the  one 
exception  (Mahaska)  being  a  county  in  the  coal  mining  district. 
For  counties  containing  large  cities,  Des  Moines  and  Dubuque 
rank  quite  low,  thirty-second  and  thirty-sixth  respectively.^* 

The  comparative  number  of  commitments  from  the  country, 
small  towns,  and  cities  of  various  sizes  is  shown  clearly  in  the 
follovv^ing  table : 

TABLE  X^» 

Kural  and  Urban  Commitments  to  State  Industrial  Schools,  1909-191-!: 

Rural  or  urban  No.  per  1,000 

division  population 

Country  .0072 

Villages  and  towns  .060 

Towns  2000-4000  .941 
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Towns  4000-8000 
Cities   8000-25000 
Cities  25000  and  over 


1.002 
1.360 
1.420 


The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  table  is  the  almost  neg- 
ligible number  of  commitments  from  tlie  open  country.  It  has 

been  suggested  that  this  is  due  to  the  close  acquaintance  ex- 
isting among  all  members  of  the  rural  community,  and  a  re- 
sulting unwillingness  to  offend  any  family  by  complaining 
about  their  children.  This  fact  of  close  acquaintance,  however, 
is  almost  equally  characteristic  of  the  town  under  two  thousand 
in  population,  but  the  rate  is  about  eighty  times  that  for  the 
open  country.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  the  open  country 
gives  children  and  young  people  full  opportunity  for  giving 
vent  to  their  natural  energy  and  exuberance  of  spirits,  without 
coming  into  serious  conflict  with  social  interests,  as  is  liable 
to  happen  when  population  is  more  crowded,  even  if  no  more 
so  than  in  a  village. 

Above  the  open  country  there  is  a  steady  rise  in  the  rate 
corresponding  to  the  increase  in  size  of  the  town  or  city.  The 
correlation  between  the  size  of  the  community  and  the  rate  of 
commitments  is  much  closer  for  the  industrial  schools  than  for 
either  penal  commitments  or  inebriate  commitments,  in  the 
tables  for  each  of  which  irregularities  existed. 

The  data  obtained  for  the  cities  above  four  thousand  is  sum- 
marized in  Table  XI. 

TABLE  XP" 


Comparative  Table,  Commitments  to  State  Industrial  Schools  from 
Cities  of  Iowa,  1906,  1909-1914 

Rank  of 
County  in      Co.  in  no. 
No.  per  1,000  Rank  in  which  commit- 

City  population  population      located  ments 


1. 

Des  Moines 

2.420 

1 

Polk 

1 

2. 

Muscatine 

2.411 

11 

Muscatine 

3 

3. 

Cedar  Rapids 

2.286 

5 

Linn 

6 

4. 

Oskaloosa 

2.113 

18 

Mahaska 

5 

5. 

Marshalltown 

1.944 

14 

Marshall 

7 
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6. 

Ottumwa 

1.908 

10 

Wapello 

2 

7. 

Red  Oak 

1.863 

31 

Montgomery 

14 

8. 

Chariton 

1.731 

41 

Lucas 

17 

9. 

Perry 

1.728 

32 

Dallas 

30 

10. 

Davenport 

1.650 

3 

Scott 

19 

11. 

Shenandoah 

1.608 

27 

Page 

21 

12. 

Mason    City 

1.603 

15 

Cerro  Gordo 

27 

13. 

Washington 

1.598 

36 

Washington 

53 

14. 

Boone 

1.548 

16 

Boone 

23 

15. 

Newton 

1.516 

33 

Jasper 

28 

16. 

Sioux  City 

1.505 

2 

Woodbury 

9 

17. 

Keokuk 

1.499 

13 

Lee 

8 

18. 

Fort  Dodge 

1.287 

12 

Webster 

26 

19. 

Council  Bluffs 

1.271 

6 

Pottawattamie  10 

20. 

Clarinda 

1,218 

40 

Page 

21 

21. 

Grinnell 

1.191 

25 

Poweshiek 

47 

22. 

Creston 

1.155 

21 

Union 

18 

23. 

Iowa  City 

1.090 

17 

Johnson 

45 

24. 

Cherokee 

1.074 

30 

Cherokee 

88 

25. 

Albia 

1.057 

29 

Monroe 

16 

26. 

Centerville 

1.009 

20 

Appanoose 

49 

27. 

Fairfield 

1.006 

28 

Jefferson 

58 

28. 

Webster  City 

.960 

24 

Hamilton 

43 

29. 

Waterloo 

.936 

7 

Black  Hawk 

24 

30. 

Marion 

.909 

35 

Linn 

6 

31. 

Fort   Madison 

.899 

19 

Lee 

8 

32. 

Clinton 

.860 

8 

Clinton 

4 

33. 

Charles  City 

.849 

23 

Floyd 

52 

34. 

Oelwein 

.829 

22 

Fayette 

59 

35. 

Dubuque 

.747 

4 

Dubuque 

36 

36. 

Le  Mars 
State  of  Iowa 

.722 

.604 

38 

Plymouth 

94 

37. 

Burlington 

.452 

9 

Des  Moines 

32 

38. 

Atlantic 

.439 

34 

Cass 

35 

39. 

Glenwood 

.432 

39 

Mills 

33 

40. 

Ames 

.415 

37 

Story 

64 

41. 

Cedar    Falls 

.199 

26 

Black  Hawk 

24 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cities  have  an  undue  proportion  of 
industrial  school  commitments,  thirty-six  out  of  the  forty-one 
ranking  above  the  State  average  as  contrasted  with  but  twenty- 
five  out  of  the  ninety-nine  counties.  The  thirty-seven  counties 
in  which  the  forty-one  cities  are  located  include  within  their 
number  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  counties  with  a  rate 
above  the  State  average.  Of  these  thirty-seven  counties,  twenty- 
six  come  within  the  upper  thirty-seven  in  number  of  commit- 
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ments.  Of  the  eleven  cities  located  in  counties  not  coming 
within  this  upper  thirty-seven,  only  four  are  above  5000  in 
population,  only  two  of  these  above  6000,  and  only  one  of  these, 
Iowa  City,  above  7000.  The  small  part  these  cities  form  of  the 
population  of  their  respective  counties  accounts  for  the  low 
rate  of  commitments. 

In  no  place  is  the  influence  of  the  size  of  the  principal  city 
upon  a  county's  rate  more  clearly  shown  than  in  a  comparison 
of  Polk  and  Muscatine  counties  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  their 
respective  cities,  Des  Moines  and  Muscatine,  on  the  otlier.  Polk 
County  has  a  rate  considerably  more  than  fifty  per  cent  higher 
than  that  of  Muscatine  County;  the  difference  in  rate  between 
the  two  cities  is  almost  negligible.  To  be  sure  the  city  rates 
are  not  based  on  the  same  number  of  years  as  the  county  rate, 
but  there  is  no  difference  in  the  rates  for  the  different  years 
covered  which  would  disturb  the  validity  of  the  comparison. 

Notable  features  of  Table  XI  are  the  high  rate  for  cities  as 
small  as  ]\Iuscatine,  Oskaloosa  and  Marslialltown.  Muscatine 
had,  according  to  the  1910  census,  the  largest  absolute  number 
of  children  under  sixteen  employed  in  industrial  enterprises 
of  any  city  in  the  State.  Oskaloosa  has  coal  mines  in  close 
proximity.  The  reaction  of  industrial  conditions  upon  juvenile 
delinquency  is  distinctly  illustrated. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Marshalltown 
situation.  The  high  rate  of  Chariton  may  possibly  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  period  covered  (three  years)  was  insuflScient 
for  the  elimination  of  variations  due  purely  to  chance.  For  so 
large  a  city,  Sioux  City  comes  well  down  the  list,  which  is 
probably  due  largely  to  efficient  probation  work  for  juvenile 
delinquents.  Notable  indeed  is  the  low  rate  of  Waterloo,  Du- 
buque, and  especially  Burlington,  the  rate  of  the  last  named 
city  being  below  the  State  average.  Dubuque  has  a  paid  pro- 
bation officer  at  present,  but  has  not  had  one  long  enough  to 
account  for  the  low  rate  for  the  years  covered.  Both  Waterloo 
and  Burlington  have  for  some  time  had  efficient  social  ser\dce 
organizations  at  M'ork.  Spearman's  formula  gives  .207  as  the 
coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  size  of  the  city  and  the 
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commitment  rate,  the  probable  error  being  .067.  This  is  consid- 
erably higher  than  in  the  case  of  penal  or  inebriate  hospital 
commitments. 

JUVENILE  COURT  CASES 

The  statistics  as  to  total  number  of  eases  before  the  juvenile 
courts  of  the  different  counties  for  the  whole  period  without 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  cases  are  summarized  in 
Table  XII. 

TABLE  XIP^ 


Comparative  Table,  Total  Cases  before  Juvenile  Courts  in  Counties 
of  Iowa,  1906-1913 


Rank  of  county 

No.  per  1,000 

in  per  cent  of 

County 

population 

urban  population 

1. 

Polk 

18.04 

1 

2. 

Linn 

13.32 

7 

3. 

Scott 

7.30 

3 

4. 

Woodbury 

7.20 

2 

5. 

Black  Hawk 

6.19 

5 

6. 

Muscatine 

4.91 

10 

7. 

Pottawattamie 

4.23 

12 

8. 

Dubuque 

3.69 

4 

9. 

Mahaska 

3.28 

41 

10. 

Ringgold 

2.94 

80 

State  of  Iowa 

8.74 

Average 

11. 

Harrison 

2.72 

48 

12. 

Marshall 

2.54 

16 

13. 

Buchanan 

2.28 

67 

14. 

Clinton 

2.27 

8 

15. 

Cerro  Gordo 

2.24 

13 

16. 

Clarke 

2.24 

75 

17. 

Lee 

2.07 

11 

18. 

Appanoose 

2.06 

19 

19. 

Poweshiek 

1.99 

34 

20. 

Adams 

1.91 

96 

21. 

Webster 

1.88 

14 

22. 

Emmet 

1.83 

32 

23. 

Buena  Vista 

'      1.81 

66 

24. 

Floyd 

1.81 

18 

25. 

Humboldt 

1.81 

42 

26. 

Jones 

L78 

40 

27. 

Story 

1.71 

17 
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28. 

Cedar 

1.69 

29. 

Lucas 

1.62 

30. 

Adair 

1.60 

31. 

Pocahontas 

1.49 

32. 

Dallas 

1.48 

33. 

Boone 

1.45 

34. 
35. 

Montgomery 
Jasper 

1.45 
1.41 

36. 

37. 

Page 
Jackson 

1.37 
1.36 

38. 

Franklin 

1.35 

39. 

Johnson 

1.31 

40. 

Mitchell 

1.27 

41. 

Marion 

1.26 

42. 

Jefferson 

1.25 

43. 

Benton 

1.25 

44. 

Louisa 

1.24 

45. 

Washington 

1.20 

46. 

Monona 

1.20 

47. 

Bremer 

1.20 

48. 

Kossuth 

1.18 

49. 
50. 

Clay 
Delaware 

1.18 
1.06 

51. 

Sioux 

1.06 

52. 

Mills 

1.01 

53. 
54. 

Wayne 
Iowa 

.99 
.98 

55. 

Clayton 

.98 

56. 

Carroll 

.89 

57. 

Winneshiek 

.87 

58. 

Monroe 

.87 

59. 
60. 

Grundy 
Van  Buren 

.81 
.80 

61. 

Union 

.78 

62. 

Warren 

.77 

63. 
64. 

Wapello 
Chickasaw 

.77 
.72 

65. 

Des  Moines 

.69 

66. 

Hamilton 

.68 

67. 

Decatur 

.67 

68. 

Tama 

.66 

69. 

Green 

.62 

70. 

Keokuk 

.61 

71. 
72. 

Winnebago 
Palo  Alto 

.59 
.58 

73. 

Cass 

.58 

74. 
75. 

Wright 
Hancock 

.56 
.55 

76. 

77. 

Henry 
Allamakee 

.54 
.52 

74 
49 
88 

90 
25 
20 
22 
S3 

21 

47 
93 
23 
39 

56 
63 
37 
57 
50 

78 
44 
81 
79 
77 

54 
27 
38 
94 
70 

33 
91 
98 
86 
72 

15 
31 

9 
73 

6 

35 
55 
52 
64 
45 

51 
58 
28 
24 
85 

46 
87 


78 

Fayette 

.50 

79. 

Davis 

.45 

80. 

Madison 

.45 

81. 

Fremont 

.45 

82. 

Osceola 

.45 

83. 

Audubon 

.39 

84. 

Howard 

.39 

85. 

Cherokee 

.36 

86, 

Crawford 

.35 

87. 

Worth 

.30 

88. 

Lyon 

.27 

89. 

Dickinson 

.25 

90. 

Guthrie 

.23 

91. 

Hardin 

.19 

92. 

Taylor 

.18 

93. 

Shelby 

.18 

94. 

Butler 

.18 

95. 

Calhoun 

.12 

96. 

0  'Brien 

.12 

97. 

Ida 

.00 

98. 

Plymouth 

.00 

99. 

Sa*e 

.00 
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43 
99 

83 

89 

82 
95 
68 
30 

65 
97 
71 
62 
69 

29 
59 
92 

84 

36 
26 
76 
61 

60 

Attention  is  at  once  drawn  to  the  fact  that  so  few  counties 
(ten)  have  a  rate  higher  than  that  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
This  phase  of  juvenile  delinquency  would  seem  to  be  much  more 
concentrated  in  certain  centei's  than  any  which  we  have  studied. 
The  range  above  the  State  average  is  many  times  that  below, 
15.30  as  contrasted  with  2.74,  but  the  extreme  character  of  the 
contrast  largely  disappears  with  the  elimination  of  the  two 
highest  counties,  Polk  and  Linn,  as  it  is  then  but  4.56  to  2.74. 
These  two  counties  have  a  disproportionately  high  rate.  Con- 
centration in  counties  of  large  population  and  high  urban  rate 
is  very  marked.  Of  the  ten  counties  with  a  rate  above  the  State 
average,  seven  come  in  the  upper  ten  in  per  cent  of  urban  pop- 
ulation. The  normal  number  would  be  a  fraction  over  one. 
Only  one  instead  of  five,  and  that  the  lowest  one  of  the  ten 
comes  in  the  lower  half  of  counties  in  urban  per  cent.  Within 
the  first  eight  counties  are  the  seven  containing  the  seven 
largest  cities  in  the  state. 

Looking  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  we  find  a  similar  though 
not  so  extreme  a  situation.  In  the  twenty  counties  lowest  in 
rate  of  cases  before  the  juvenile  court,  instead  of  the  normal 
four,  there  are  seven  of  the  twenty  lowest  in  urban  per  cent. 
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In  the  same  twenty  counties,  instead  of  the  normal  ten,  there 
are  sixteen  of  the  lower  half  of  the  counties  in  urban  per  cent. 
From  a  study  of  both  ends  of  the  table  there  appears  to  be  a 
positive  correlation  between  the  rank  in  the  rate  for  cases  be- 
fore the  juvenile  court  and  in  the  rank  in  urban  per  cent.  This 
seems  true  at  both  extremes  of  the  table  though  much  the  more 
marked  at  the  upper  end. 

The  use  of  Spearman's  formula  indicates  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  correlation,  the  coefSicient  obtained  being  .301  with  a 
probable  error  of  .043.  A  weakness  of  this  formula  lies  in  its 
failure  to  take  into  account  variations  in  the  degree  of  differ- 
ence between  those  next  in  rank,  variations  which  are  quite  large 
in  this  table.  The  correlation  in  this  case  of  actual  rates  is  no 
doubt  much  greater  than  that  for  ranks. 

Wapello  and  Des  Moines  counties  rank  abnormally  low,  64 
and  66  respectively.  For  Des  Moines  County  this  has  been  seen 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  commitment 
to  the  industrial  schools,  but  Wapello  has  a  very  high  rate. 
This  rather  paradoxical  situation  raises  a  question  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  figures  for  the  number  of  cases  in  Wapello  County. 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

The  statistics  as  to  the  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  brought 
before  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  various  counties  are  summar- 
ized in  Table  XIII. 

TABLE  XIII23 


Comparative  Table,  Cases  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  before  Juvenile 
Courts  in  Iowa  Counties,  1910-1913 

Rank  of  county 


County 

No.  per  1,000 
population 

in  per  cent  ( 
urban  popu 

1. 

Polk 

6.83 

1 

2. 

Linn 

3.75 

7 

3. 

Muscatine 

2.85 

10 

4. 
5. 

Woodbury 
Black  Hawk 

2.82 
2.21 

2 

6. 

7. 

Ringgold 
Scott 

1.78 
1.45 

80 
3 

8. 

Harrison 

1.34 

4A 

9. 
0. 

Appanoose 
Pottawattamie 

1.32 
1.15 

19 
12 
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11 

Dubuque 

1.11 

12 

Humboldt 

1.07 

13 

Dallas 

1.06 

State  of  Iowa 

1.06 

14. 

Kossuth 

.96 

15. 

Mahaska 

.94 

16. 

Buena  Vista 

.88 

17. 

Montgomery 

.84 

18. 

Clarke 

.84 

19. 

Lee 

.82 

20. 

Cerro  Gordo 

.80 

21. 

Marshall 

.79 

22. 

Cedar 

.79 

23. 

Benton 

.78 

24. 

Clinton 

.77 

25. 

Adams 

.73 

26. 

Clay 

.63 

27. 

Pocahontas 

.61 

28. 

Webster 

.61 

29. 

Iowa 

.60 

30. 

Wayne 

.58 

31. 

Delaware 

.56 

32. 

Buchanan 

.56 

33. 

Jasper 

.55 

34. 

Franklin 

.54 

35. 

Lucas 

.51 

36. 

Emmet 

.51 

37. 

Bremer 

.50 

38. 

Story 

.50 

39. 

Boone 

.47 

40. 

Jackson 

.47 

41. 

Des  Moines 

.47 

42. 

Washington 

.45 

43. 

Davis 

.45 

44. 

Marion 

.43 

45. 

Henry 

.43 

46. 

Monona 

.42 

47. 

Page 

.42 

48. 

Floyd 

.41 

49. 

Van  Buren 

.40 

50. 

Louisa 

.39 

51. 

Howard 

.39 

52. 

Warren 

.38 

53. 

Poweshiek 

.36 

54. 

Adair 

.35 

55. 

Chickasaw 

.33 

56. 

Wapello 

.32 

57. 

Mills 

.32 

58. 

Tama 

.32 

4 
42 
25 

Average 

81 
41 
66 
22 
75 

11 
13 
16 
74 
37 


96 

79 
90 
14 

94 
38 
77 
67 
53 

93 
49 
32 
44 
17 

20 

47 

6 

50 

99 

56 
46 
78 
21 
18 

72 
57 
68 
31 
34 


73 

9 

27 

52 
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59. 

Audubon 

.32 

60. 

Jones 

.31 

61. 

Mouroe 

.31 

62. 

Hamilton 

.31 

63. 

Jefferson 

.31 

64. 

Worth 

130 

65. 

Sioux 

.28 

66. 

Cass 

.26 

67. 

Fremont 

.26 

68. 

Decatur 

.24 

69. 

Keokuk 

.24 

70. 

Clayton 

.23 

71. 

Lyon 

.21 

72. 

Taylor 

.18 

73. 

Winnebago 

.17 

74. 

Johnson 

.15 

75. 

Mitchell 

.15 

76. 

Madison 

.13 

77. 

Cherokee 

.12 

78. 

0  'Brien 

.12 

79. 

Allamakee 

.12 

80. 

Guthrie 

.12 

81. 

Osceola 

.11 

82. 

Wright 

.11 

83. 

Winneshiek 

.09 

84. 

Hancock 

.08 

85. 

Grundy 

.07 

86. 

Green 

.06 

87. 

Union 

.06 

88. 

Calhoun 

.06 

89. 

Butler 

.06 

90. 

Crawford 

.05 

91. 

Carroll 

.05 

92. 

Hardin 

.05 

93. 

Fayette 

.04 

94. 

Dickinson 

.00 

95. 

Ida 

.00 

96. 

Palo  Alto 

.00 

97. 

Plymouth 

.00 

98. 

Sac 

.00 

99. 

Shelby 

.00 

95 
40 
98 
35 
63 

97 
54 

28 
89 
55 

45 
70 
71 
59 
51 

23 
39 
83 
30 
26 


69 
82 
24 
91 

85 
86 
64 
15 
36 

84 
65 
33 
29 
43 

62 
76 
58 
61 
60 

92 


Though  not  so  noticeable  as  in  Table  XII,  still  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  counties  with  a  rate  above  the  State  average  (thirteen)  is 
very  suggestive;  the  problem  of  the  juvenile  delinquent  seems 
peculiarly  acute  in  certain  centers.  The  range  above  is  again 
many  times  that  below,  5.77  as  contrasted  with  1.06,  but  the 
contrast  again  largely  disappears  with  the  elimination  of  Polk 
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and  Linn  counties,  1.79  to  1.06.  This  result  confirms  the  evi- 
dence of  the  preceding  table  as  to  the  serious  nature  of  the 
problem  in  these  counties. 

Of  the  thirteen  counties  with  a  rate  above  the  State  average, 
instead  of  the  normal  proportion  of  less  than  two,  eight  are 
included  in  the  thirteen  counties  of  highest  rank  in  urban  per 
cent,  and  twelve  in  the  upper  half.  The  correlation  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  table  is  fairly  close.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
table  the  correlation  is  not  so  close,  though  the  tendency  is  in  the 
same  direction.  Of  the  twenty  counties  lowest  in  the  rate  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  instead  of  the  normal  four,  there  are  in- 
eluded  six  of  the  twenty  lowest  in  urban  per  cent,  and  instead 
of  the  normal  ten,  there  are  included  fourteen  from  the  lower 
half  in  urban  per  cent.^^ 

Of  individual  counties,  Ringgold  has  a  high  rate,  the  reason 
for  which  is  not  evident.  Harrison  and  Appanoose  are  also 
high.  The  presence  of  a  large  coal  mining  population  in  Ap- 
panoose County  may  explain  the  situation  there.  Des  Moines 
County  and,  to  a  greater  degree,  Wapello  have  unexpectedly 
low  rates  as  noted  in  Table  XII. 

JUVENILE  NEGLECT 

The  available  statistics  as  to  cases  of  neglected  children  are 
summarized  in  Table  XIV. 

TABLE  XIV^* 

Comparative  Table,  Cases  of  Juvenile  Neglect  before  Juvenile  Courts  in 
Iowa  Counties,   1910-1913 


Ri 

ank  of  county 

No. 

per  1000 

in 

per 

cent  of 

County 

population 

ur 

ban 

population 

1. 

Polk 

2.14 

1 

2. 

Scott 

.83 

3 

Z. 

Black  Hawk 

.82 

5 

4. 

Story 

.66 

17 

5. 

Woodbury 

.59 

2 

6. 

Grundy 

.52 

86 

1 . 

Clayton 

.47 

70 

8. 

Linn 

.44 

7 

9. 

Franklin 

.41 

93 

10. 

Mills 

.38 

27 
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43 
94 
79 
12 

Average 

56 
22 
8 
10 
38 
28 

11 
25 
40 
75 

80 

41 
72 
44 
66 
30 

6 

9 
34 
47 
48 

21 

13 

98 

4 

Only  thirty-nine  counties  report  any  cases,  and  for  many 
counties,  the  numbers  are  too  small  for  the  drawing  of  valid 
conclusions.  It  may  be  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  thirty- 
nine  counties  include  in  their  number  twenty-two  of  the  thirty- 
nine  counties  of  highest  urban  per  cent,  while  a  normal  propor- 
tion would  be  sixteen.  The  fourteen  counties  with  a  rate  above 
the  State  average  include  six  of  the  first  fourteen  counties  in 
urban  per  cent,  while  the  normal  share  would  be  two.  The 
county  containing  the  one  really  large  city  in  the  State  has  a 
rate  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  the  second  county. 

JUVENILE  DEPENDENCE 
While  perhaps  according  to  strict  logic,  consideration  of  this 
topic  should  be  in  the  chapter  on  dependence,  it  seems  of  more 


11. 

12. 

Fayette 
Iowa 

.36 
.33 

13. 

14. 

Clay 
Pottawattamie 

State  of  Iowa 

.31 
.25 

.23 

15. 

Marion 

.22 

16. 
17. 

Montgomery 
Clinton 

.18 
.18 

18. 

Muscatine 

.17 

19. 
20. 

Wayne 
Cass 

.16 
.16 

21. 

Lee 

.14 

22. 

Dallas 

.13 

23. 

Jones 

.10 

24. 

Clarke 

.09 

25. 

Ringgold 

.08- 

26. 

Mahaska 

.07 

27. 

Van  Buren 

.07 

28. 

Bremer 

.06 

29. 

Buena  Vista 

.06 

30. 

Cherokee 

.06 

31. 

Des  Moines 

.06 

32. 
33. 

Wapello 
Poweshiek 

.05 
.05 

34. 

Jackson 

.05 

35. 

Harrison 

.04 

36. 
37. 

Page 
Cerro  Gordo 

.04 

.04 

38. 

Monroe 

.04 

39. 

Dubuque 

.03 
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practical  value  to  consider  all  problems  of  juvenile  welfare  to- 
gether.   The  statistics  available  are  summarized  in  Table  XV. 

TABLE  XV^5 


Comparative  Table,  Cases  of  Juvenile  Dependence  in  Juvenile  Courts 
in  Iowa  Counties,  1910-1913 


Eank  of  county 

No.  per  1000 

in  per  cent  of 

County 

population 

urban  population 

1. 

Linn 

3.24 

7 

2. 

Polk 

2.34 

1 

3. 

Scott 

2.05 

3 

4. 

Woodbury 

1.32 

2 

5. 

Muscatine 

.98 

10 

6. 

Buchanan 

.86 

67 

7. 

Adair 

.76 

88 

8. 

Jones 

.68 

,    40 

9. 

Dubuque 

.63 

4 

10. 

Union 

.60 

15 

11. 

Webster 

.52 

14 

12. 

Clarke 

.47 

75 

13. 

Lucas 

.44 

49 

14. 

Decatur 

.43 

55 

15. 

Black  Hawk 

.42 

5 

State  of  Iowa 

.4B 

Average 

16. 

Cerro  Gordo 

.40 

13 

17. 

Clinton 

.33 

8 

18. 

Chickasaw 

.33 

73 

19. 

Buena  Vista 

.31 

66 

20. 

Hamilton 

.31 

35 

21. 

Pottawattamie 

.29 

12 

22. 

Page 

.25 

21 

23. 

Dallas 

.21 

25 

24. 

Adams 

.18 

96 

25. 

Allamakee 

.17 

87 

26. 

Harrison 

.17 

48 

27. 

Cedar 

.17 

74 

28. 

Wayne 

.16 

38 

29. 

Clayton 

.16 

70 

30. 

Hardin 

.14 

29 

31. 

Jackson 

.14 

47 

32. 

Lee 

.14 

11 

33. 

Marion 

.13 

56 

34. 

Jefferson 

.13 

63 

35. 

Guthrie 

.12 

69 

36. 

Osceola 

.11 

37. 

Wapello 

.11 

38. 

Keokuk 

.09 

39. 

Winneshiek 

.09 

40. 

Boone 

.07 

41. 

Franklin 

.07 

42. 

Van  Buren 

.07 

43. 

Fremont 

.06 

44. 

Mills 

.06 

45. 

Montgomery 

.06 

46. 

Monona 

.06 

47. 

Calhoun 

.06 

48. 

0  'Brien 

.06 

49. 

Crawford 

.05 

50. 

Johnson 

.04 

51. 

Benton 

.04 

52. 

Jasper 

.04 
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82 

9 

45 

91 

20 

93 
72 
89 
27 
22 

78 
36 
26 
65 
23 

37 
53 

No  cases  are  reported  from  forty-six  of  the  ninety-nine 
counties.  For  many  others  the  numbers  are  too  small  for  much 
confidence  to  be  put  in  the  evidence  as  to  dependence,  since 
chance  variations  may  play  too  large  a  part.  Some  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  table,  however,  are  suggestive.  Only  fifteen  of  the 
counties  report  a  rate  higher  than  the  State  average.  This 
seems  to  mean  concentration  of  the  problem  in  counties  of  large 
population  and  high  urban  rate.  The  first  four  counties  in  the 
table  are  the  four  counties  of  largest  population  in  the  State, 
each  of  them  containing  a  large  city.  The  fifth  county.  Mus- 
catine, has  a  city  of  only  medium  size,  but  it  is  one  in  which, 
as  brought  out  in  all  previous  tables  dealing  with  children  and 
young  people  there  seems  to  be  serious  evils  in  regard  to  child 
welfare.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  presence  of  the 
largest  number  of  child  industrial  workers  in  any  city  in  the 
State,  as  already  noted.  The  city  also  passed  through  a  serious 
industrial  conflict  in  the  spring  of  1911. 

The  fifteen  counties  ranking  above  the  State  average  contain 
nine  of  the  first  fifteen  counties  in  urban  per  cent,  instead  of 
the  normal  two  or  three.  Of  the  fifteen,  eleven  come  from  the 
upper  half  of  the  counties  in  urban  per  cent,  as  contrasted  with 
a  normal  seven  or  eight.  The  first  twenty-one  counties  contain 
every  city  with  a  population  of  over  25,000  in  1910.  The  prob- 
lem seems  centered  in  the  large  cities.  This  is  not  alw^ays  true, 
however,  for  Des  Moines  County,  with  its  city  of  Burlington, 
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ninth  in  size  in  the  State,  reports  no  cases  of  juvenile  depend- 
ence, a  situation  similar  to  that  found  in  earlier  tables  dealing 
with  problems  of  child  Avelfare.  Long  established  and  efficient 
social  service  organizations  probably  account  for  this  condition. 
The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  in.  Iowa  juvenile  delinquency 
is  an  urban  rather  than  a  rural  problem.  Like  results  have 
been  found  elsewhere  upon  investigation.  Reports  from  the  two 
industrial  schools  in  Ohio  confirm  this  conclusion.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  girls  first  go  wrong  in  large  cities  than  in 
either  the  open  country  or  the  village.  Of  the  boys  under  care 
of  the  Ohio  industrial  school  for  boys,  "the  superintendent 
states  that  at  least  65  per  cent  are  received  from  cities;  about 
twenty  per  cent  from  the  villages  and  not  over  ten  per  cent 
from  the  open  county."  The  Michigan  Industrial  School  for 
boys  shows  a  similar  record.** 


V 

DEPENDENCE 

TREATMENT  IN  IOWA 

Public  poor  relief  as  administered  in  Iowa  comes  under  the 
ordinary  divisions  of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief.  The  officials 
primarily  responsible  for  its  administration  are  the  county  su- 
pervisors, who  are  subject  to  no  State  supervision,  beyond  the 
fact  that  county  homes  including  insane  persons  among  their 
inmates  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  State  Board  of  Control. 
Indoor  relief  is  in  county  institutions  legally  known  as  county 
homes,  ordinarily  located  upon  county  farms.  One  of  the  chief 
evils  characteristic  of  the  system  is  the  herding  together  in  the 
institution  without  classification  of  defectives  of  various  sorts, 
vagrants  and  semi-criminals,  and  the  worthy  but  unfortunate 
poor.  There  is  seldom  any  skilled  care  of  inmates,  as  the  chief 
qualification  required  of  superintendents  is  ability  to  make  the 
farm  pay.  Lack  of  proper  restriction  upon  admission  and  re- 
lease, and  of  suitable  employment  for  inmates  are  other  serious 
defects. 

In  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  the  supervisors  are 
assisted  by  the  local  township  trustees  and,  in  municipalities,  by 
the  overseer  of  the  poor,  in  all  but  a  very  few  cases,  persons  of  no 
special  training  for  their  tasks.  In  a  few  cities,  the  administra- 
tion of  public  relief  has  been  entrusted  to  the  city  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.  An  experiment  of  this  kind,  begun,  in 
Keokuk  in  1899,  was  reported  to  have  worked  well  and  to  be 
still  in  operation  in  1905.  Later  it  seems  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued. Grinnell  and  Waterloo  have  had  such  an  arrangement 
for  several  years,  and  more  recently  Ottumwa,  Oskaloosa,  Ce- 
dar Rapids  and  Fort  Dodge  have  adopted  the  plan.. 

In  addition  to  public  outdoor  relief,  special  provision  is  made 
for  the  relief  of  soldiers  and  their  dependent  relatives.  No 
satisfactory  statistics  are  available  as  to  relief  given  by  volun- 
tary charitable  enterprises. 

(54) 
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Of  the  ninety-nine  counties  in  Iowa,  ninety-seven,  possess 
county  homes,  while  the  remaining  two,  Osceola  and  Harrison, 
provide  for  the  boarding  out  of  dependents.  Three  counties, 
Crawford,  Emmet,  and  Ida,  have  had  poor  farms  in  use  but  a 
comparatively  short  time.^'' 

INDOOR  RELIEF 

Statistics  as  to  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  county  homes 
are  published  in  the  biennial  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol. Comment  has  already  been  made  as  to  the  defects  of  these 
statistics,  although  the  figures  for  the  later  years  seem  some- 
what improved.  No  figures,  however,  are  given  for  Crawford, 
Emmet,  or  Ida  Counties.  Data  in  regard  to  these  counties  was 
secured  by  correspondence  from  the  steward  of  the  county 
home,  or  from  the  county  auditor,  and  does  not  cover  so  long 
a  period  of  years. 

The  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  county 
homes,  or  persons  boarded  by  the  county,  are  summarized  in 
Table  XVI.  This  table  differs  from  those  hitherto  considered 
dealing  with  institutions  as  it  is  based  on  the  total  number  of 
inmates  at  a  given  time  rather  than  upon  the  number  of  com- 
mitments during  a  given  period. 

TABLE  XVI^s 

Comparative  Table,  Inmates  in  County  Homes  in  Iowa,  Average  June 
30,  1910,  1912,  1914 


Rank  of  county 

No. 

per  1000 

in  per 

cent  of 

County 

population 

urban 

populatio 

1. 

Jefferson 

3.47 

63 

2. 

Jackson 

2.59 

47 

3.' 

Marshall 

2.59 

16 

4. 

Van  Buren 

2.55 

72 

5. 

Des  Moines 

2.54 

6 

6. 

Wapello 

2.31 

9 

7. 

Linn 

2.21 

7 

8. 

Fayette 

2.17 

43 

9. 

Bremer 

2.13 

44 

10. 

Johnson 

2.12 

23 

11. 

Davis 

2.05 

99 

12. 

Boone 

2.00 

20 
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13. 

Cedar 

1.99 

14. 

Fremont 

1.98 

15. 

Allamakee 

1.96 

16. 

Winneshiek 

1.95 

17. 

Jones 

1.94 

18. 
19. 

Clayton 
Hancock 

1.94 
1.91 

20. 

Washington 

1.86 

21. 

Polk 

1.82 

22. 

Tama 

1.81 

23. 

Lee 

1.72 

24. 

Decatur 

1.71 

25. 

Henry 

1.66 

26. 

Lucas 

1.50 

27. 

Clinton 

1.49 

28. 

Muscatine 

1.41 

29. 

Louisa 

1.40 

30. 

Worth 

1.30 

31. 
32. 

Jasper 
Butler 

1.27 
1.27 

33. 

Dallas 

1.26 

34. 

Mahaska 

1.24 

35. 

Marion 

1.22 

36. 

Keokuk 

1.21 

37. 
38. 

Montgomery 
Benton 

L18 
1.17 

39. 

Chickasaw 

1.15 

State  of  Iowa 

1.12 

40. 

Delaware 

1.12 

41. 

Poweshiek 

1.07 

42. 

Pocahontas 

1.04 

43. 

Cerro  Gordo 

1.01 

44. 

Scott 

.91 

45. 

Crawford 

.90 

46. 

47. 

Dubuque 
Buchanan 

.89 
.83 

48. 

Madison 

.81 

49. 

Warren 

.81 

50. 

Union 

.80 

51. 
52. 
53. 

Wayne 
Taylor 
Iowa 

.78 
.78 
.76 

54. 

Osceola 

.73 

55. 

Hamilton 

.68 

56. 
57. 
58. 

Page 

Appanoose 

Hardin 

.67 
.66 
.65 

59. 

Howard 

.64 

60. 

Webster 

.60 

74 
89 
87 

91 
40 
70 
85 
50 

1 
52 
11 
55 
46 

49 
8 
10 
57 
97 

58 
84 
25 
41 
56 

45 
22 
37 
73 

Average 

77 

34 
90 
13 
3 
65 

4 
67 
83 
31 
15 

38 
59 
94 
82 
35 

21 
19 
29 
68 
14 
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61. 

Carroll 

.60 

62. 

Mills 

.57 

63. 

64. 

Grundy- 
Clarke 

.56 
.56 

65. 

Monona 

.52 

66. 

Pottawattamie 

.51 

67. 

68. 

Floyd 

Kossuth 

.51 
.50 

69. 

Guthrie 

.50 

70. 

Ringgold 

.49 

71. 
72. 

Plymouth 
Monroe 

.46 
.46 

73. 

Emmet 

.46 

74. 
75. 

Shelby 
Ida 

.44 
.44 

76. 

Adair 

.44 

77. 

Black  Hawk 

.44 

78. 

Greene 

.44 

79. 

Sioux 

.42 

80. 

Story 

.41 

81. 
82. 

Woodbury 
Cherokee 

.40 
.40 

83. 

Franklin 

.38 

84. 

Humboldt 

.38 

85. 

Dickinson 

.37 

86. 

Audubon 

.36 

87. 

Buena  Vista 

.35 

88. 

Cass 

.35 

89. 

Sac 

.34 

90. 

Calhoun 

.33 

91. 
92. 

Wright 
Adams 

.32 
.30 

93. 

Harrison 

.30 

94. 

0  'Brien 

.29 

95. 

Mitchell 

.25 

96. 

Palo  Alto 

.22 

97. 

98. 

Clay 
Lyon 

.21 

.21 

99. 

Winnebago 

.20 

33 
27 
86 

75 
78 

12 
18 

81 
69 

80 

61 
98 
32 
92 
76 


5 
64 
54 
17 

2 
30 
93 

42 
62 

95 
66 
28 
60 
36 

24 
96 
48 
26 
39 

58 
79 
71 
51 


One  is  impressed  in  this  table  with  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  counties  having  a  rate  above  the  State  average, 
thirty-nine  as  compared  with  thirty-one  above  the  State  average 
for  rate  of  criminal  convictions,  the  largest  number  hitherto 
noted.  This  creates  a  presumption  that  dependence  is  less  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  the  counties  of  large  population  than 
is  criminality.  The  range  above  the  state  average  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  below,  though  the  contrast  is  hardly  as 
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great  as  has  been  true  in  previous  tables,  the  figures  are  2.35 
and  .92  respectively.  With  the  elimination  of  the  most  ex- 
treme example,  the  range  stands  at  1.47  above  and  .92  below. 
While  considerably  more  than  half  the  counties  fall  below  the 
State  rate,  the  evidence  for  concentration  in  counties  of  large 
population  or  high  urban  per  cent  is  not  very  conclusive. 

Considering  now  the  correlation  in  rank,  Ave  find  similarly 
inconclusive  results.  In  the  upper  thirty-nine  counties  we 
would  normally  expect  to  find  sixteen  of  the  first  thirty-nine 
counties  in  any  other  uncorrelated  series.  There  are,  however, 
only  thirteen  of  the  first  thirty-nine  in  urban  per  cent.  The 
thirty-nine  would  normally  contain,  about  twenty  from  the  first 
half  of  another  series;  there  are  twenty-one  of  the  upper  half 
in  urban  per  cent.  The  lower  twenty  contain  only  three  from 
the  lower  twenty  in  urban  per  cent  instead  of  the  normal  four. 
From  the  lower  half  we  find  ten,  the  normal  proportion.  These 
figures  certainly  give  no  indication  of  any  correlation  between 
rank  in  rate  of  inmates  in  county  homes  and  rank  in  urban  per 
cent.  Spearman's  formula  gives  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of 
.042,   with   .043  as  the  approximate  probable  error. 

The  table  is  different  in  many  respects  from  any  hitherto 
considered.  The  first  four  counties  contain  no  city  of  any 
great  size,  quite  unusual  in  itself.  The  fifth  county,  Des 
Moines,  contains  a  large  city,  namely  Burlington,  but  one  which 
in  various  other  tables  has  shown  an  unusually  low  rate.  The 
next  counties,  Wapello  and  Linn  have,  however,  ordinarily 
shown  high  rates.  The  comparatively  low  rate  of  Polk  county 
is  peculiar.  Black  Hawk  and  Woodbury  counties,  despite  their 
large  city  population,  rank  quite  low,  seventy-seventh  and 
eighty-first  respectively. 

The  State  reports  give  no  such  data  in  regard  to  the  rural 
and  urban  distribution  of  inmates  of  county  homes.  A  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  county  home  stewards  secured  apparently 
trustworthy  information  from  counties  containing  something 
over  one-eighth  of  the  State's  population.  The  results  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  XVII.  Rates  for  the  larger  urban  centers 
are  not  very  trustworthy  because  of  the  small  number  covered. 
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TABLE  XVII«9 

Kural  and  Urban  Inmates  of  County  Homes,  August  1916 
Eural  and  urban  No.  inmates  per 

division  1000  population 

Total    population    covered  1.29 

Open  country  .92 

Villages  and  towns  1.72 

Towns  2000-4000  2.61 

Towns  4000-8000  .48 

Cities  8000-25000  (a) 

Cities  25000  and  over  1.74 

This  table  parallels  pretty  closely  those  of  like  type  for  var- 
ious phases  of  criminality,  and  requires  little  comment.  Open 
country  rates  are,  as  usual,  low.  Village  rates  are  somewhat 
higher  than  hitherto,  as  compared  with  larger  urban  centers, 
though  chance  variation  may  account  for  much  in  the  rates  of 
larger  urban  centers. 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF 
The  number  of  inmates  in  the  county  institution  taken  alone 
is  no  accurate  index  of  the  poverty  and  dependence  of  the 
county.  It  may  be  merely  an  indication  of  a  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  supervisors  to  emphasize  indoor  relief  and  limit  outdoor 
relief.  For  the  statistics  to  be  of  value  they  must  be  checked 
by  comparison  with  the  statistics  for  outdoor  relief.  Seemingly 
reliable  figures  on  this  point  are  contained  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  State  Auditor  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1909. 
The  material  thus  obtained  is  summarized  in  Table  XVIII. 

TABLE  XVIIIS'' 

Comparative  Table,  Expenditure  for  Public  Outdoor  Belief  in  Iowa 
Counties,  1909-1913 


County 

Per  capita 
expenditure 

Rank  of  county 
in  per  cent  of 
urban  population 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Scott 

Emmet 

Poweshiek 

Dubuque 

Clinton 

$.570 
.554 
.483 
.481 
.459 

3 
32 
34 

4 

8 

(a)  No  city  of  this  size  in  counties  covered. 
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6. 

Webster 

.423 

7. 

Black  Hawk 

.354 

8. 

Delaware 

.352 

9. 

Calhoun 

.348 

10. 

Cass 

.333 

11. 

Carroll 

.326 

12. 

Cedar 

.325 

13. 
14. 
15. 

Henry 

Wapello 

Boone 

.322 
.321 
.318 

16. 

Ida 

.307 

17. 

Crawford 

.301 

18. 
19. 
20. 

Story 

Appanoose 

Pottawattamie 

.296 

.288 
.286 

21. 

Tama 

.286 

22. 

Buena  Vista 

.282 

23. 

Madison 

.278 

24. 

Cerro  Gordo 

.274 

25. 

Pocahontas 

.273 

26. 

Mahaska 

.269 

27. 

Jones 

.267 

28. 

Mills 

.263 

29. 

Van  Buren 

.257 

30. 

Monroe 

.257 

31. 

Johnson 

.257 

32. 
33. 
34. 

Washington 

Woodbury 

Marion 

.253 
.253 
.253 

35. 

Keokuk 

.250 

36. 

Mitchell 

.247 

37. 

Floyd 

State  of  Iowa 

.243 

.238 

38. 

Harrison 

.230 

39. 

Union 

.229 

40. 

Worth 

.229 

41. 

Jackson 

.227 

42. 

Franklin 

.226 

43. 

Lucas 

.223 

44. 

Davis 

.218 

45. 

Iowa 

.215 

46. 

Kossuth 

.214 

47. 

Linn 

.212 

48. 
49. 

Wayne 
Benton 

.210 
.208 

50. 

Wright 

.201 

51. 

0  'Brien 

.201 

52. 

Polk 

.200 

53. 

Plymouth 

.200 

14 
5 
77 
36 
28 

33 
74 
46 
9 
20 

76 
65 
17 
19 
12 

52 
66 
83 
13 
90 

41 
40 
27 
72 
98 

23 
50 
2 
56 
45 

39 

18 

Average 

48 
15 
97 

47 
93 
49 
99 
94 

81 
7 
38 
37 
24 

26 

1 

61 
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54.     Osceola 

,197 

55.     Jasper 

.197 

56.     Page 

.194 

57.     Hamilton 

.194 

58.     Bremer 

.193 

59.     Montgomery 

.192 

60.     Taylor 

.192 

61.     Grundy 

.187 

62.     Decatur 

.186 

63.     Fremont 

.185 

64.     Hardin 

.179 

65.     Des  Moines 

.176 

66.     Guthrie 

.173 

67.     Hancock 

.173 

68.     Sioux 

.173 

69.     Dickinson 

.171 

70.     Greene 

.171 

71.     Cherokee 

.165 

72.     Muscatine 

.160 

73.     Fayette 

.160 

74.     Palo  Alto 

.158 

75.     Sac 

.158 

76.     Einggold 

.157 

77.     Warren 

.156 

78.     Lee 

.154 

79.     Allamakee 

.153 

80.     Louisa 

.153 

81.     Adams 

.152 

82.     "Winnebago 

.152 

83.     Winneshiek 

.152 

84.     Howard 

.150 

85.     Shelby 

.147 

86.     Humboldt 

.146 

87.     Clayton 

.144 

88.     Lyon 

.142 

89.     Clarke 

.140 

90.     Chickasaw 

.139 

91.     Clay 

.139 

92.     Jefferson 

.136 

93.     Dallas 

.136 

94.     Monona 

.134 

95.     Marshall 

.121 

96.     Buchanan 

.114 

97.     Adair 

.112 

98.     Audubon 

.105 

99.     Butler 

.101 

82 
53 

21 
35 
44 
22 
59 

86 
55 
89 
29 
6 

69 
85 
54 
62 
64 

30 
10 
43 
58 
60 

80 
31 
11 

87 
57 

96 
51 
91 
68 
92 

42 
70 
71 

75 
73 

79 
63 
25 
78 
16 

67 
88 
95 
84 


The  similarity  of  this  table  to  Table  XVI  as  to  inmates  of 
the  county  homes  will  be  at  once  observed,  namely,  the  large 
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number  of  counties  ranking  above  the  State  average,  thirty- 
seven  in  this  case  as  compared  with  thirty-nine  in  the  preced- 
ing table,  and  contrasted  with  thirty-one,  the  higliest  number  in 
any  table  on  criminality.  The  range  above  is.  332  as  contrasted 
with  .131  below.  From  these  figures  no  very  conclusive  evi- 
dence can  be  drawn  as  to  the  existence  of  the  higher  rate  in 
counties  of  larger  population  and  high  urban  per  cent,  though 
on  the  other  hand  its  existence  is  not  disproved. 

Further  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  counties  in.  the  ser- 
ies, however,  tends  to  create  a  presumption  that  such  a  correla- 
tion does  exist.  Among  the  upper  thirty-seven  counties  we  find, 
instead  of  fourteen,  the  normal  number  in  absence  of  any  corre- 
lation, twenty  of  the  first  thirty-seven  counties  in  urban  per 
cent.  Instead  of  the  normal  nineteen,  we  find  twenty-five  from 
the  upper  half  in  urban  per  cent.  Among  the  low^er  twenty, 
instead  of  the  normal  four,  we  find  six  of  the  lower  twenty  in 
urban  per  cent.  In  the  same  twenty  we  find  instead  of  the 
normal  ten,  seventeen  from  the  lower  half  of  the  counties  in 
urban  per  cent.  Though  in  some  cases  small,  every  variation  is 
in  the  direction  of  positive  correlation.  This  is  in  direct  con- 
trast with  the  distribution  in  the  preceding  table  which  offered 
no  conclusive  evidence.  The  use  of  Spearman's  formula  shows 
a  marked  difference,  giving  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  .248 
as  contrasted  with  one  of  .042  with  a  probable  error  of  approx- 
imately .043. 

A  further  contrast  is  offered  by  the  fact  that  of  the  first  five 
counties,  three  instead  of  one  contain  large  cities.  Remarkable 
is  the  fact  that  Des  Moines  County,  ranking  fifth  in  the  preced- 
ing table,  in  this  ranks  sixty-fifth.  Polk  County  ranks  even 
lower  than  before,  while  Black  Hawk  and  Woodbury,  remark- 
ably' low  in  the  preceding  series,  here  show  a  much  higher  rank, 
though  Woodbury  is  still  not  very  high. 

METHOD  OF  CORRELATION  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO 
DEPENDENCE 

The  few  instances  noted  at  the  close  of  the  previous  section 
indicate  the  lack  of  close  correlation  between  the  two  tables,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  combination  of  the  two  in  order  to  ascertain 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  comparative  amount  of  de- 
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pendence  in  the  various  counties.  Figures  as  to  the  total 
amount  expended  by  each  county  upon  the  relief  of  the  poor 
could  have  been  secured  from  the  State  Auditor's  report,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  investigator  these  would  not  have  been 
very  serviceable.  In  many  counties,  the  first  qualification  of  a 
satisfactory  county  home  steward  is  that  he  must  be  an  excellent 
farm  manager  and  must  make  the  farm  pay.  Accordingly,  the 
net  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  county  farm  may  be  practically 
no  index  at  all  of  the  amount  of  dependence  represented  by  the 
inmates  of  the  institution.  Number  of  inmates  rather  than  ex- 
penditure is  the  proper  evidence. 

The  problem  was  to  combine  the  evidence  of  a  table  giving 
number  of  inmates  per  thousand  of  population  and  one  giving 
per  capita  expenditure.  An  attempt  at  solution  was  made,  not 
by  combining  the  actual  figures  for  each  county  in  each  series, 
but  by  adding  the  rank  of  each  eount.y  in  one  table  with  its 
rank  in  the  other  and  then  ranking  the  counties  in  the  order  of 
the  resulting  figures.  While  open  to  some  objections  because 
it  does  not  allow  for  wide  variations  in  the  degree  of  differ- 
ence between  counties  adjoining  in  rank,  and  because  it  gives 
rise  to  numerous  instances  where  the  rank  is  the  same,  this 
method  seemed  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  of  service.  The  result 
is  shown  in  Table  XIX. 

TABLE  XIX^^ 

Comparative  Table,   Ranking  of  Iowa  Counties  in   Total  Dependency, 

a  Combination  of  the  Number  of  County  Home  Inmates  and 

Outdoor  Eelief  Expenditure 

Home  outdoor  Per  cent   of 

inmates  relief  urban  population 

6  14  9 

13  12  74 

12  15  20 

27  5  8 

4  29  72 

25  13  46 

10  31  23 

2  41  47        • 

22  21  52 

12  27  40 

41  3  34 

44  1  3 


Total 

dependency 

1. 

Wapello 

2. 

Cedar 

3. 

Boone 

■X. 

Clinton 

5. 

Van   Buren 

6. 

Henry 

7. 

Johnson 

8. 

Jackson 

8. 

Tama 

10. 

Jones 

10. 

Poweshiek 

12. 

Scott 

64 
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13. 

Delaware 

40 

8 

77 

14. 

Dubuque 

46 

4 

4 

15. 

Washington 

20 

32 

50 

16. 

Linn 

7 

47 

7 

17. 

Davis 

11 

44 

99 

18. 

Mahaska 

34 

26 

41 

19. 

Crawford 

45 

17 

65 

20. 

Webster 

60 

6 

14 

21. 

Bremer 

9 

58 

44 

21. 

Cerro  Gordo 

43 

24 

13 

21. 

Pocahontas 

42 

25 

90 

24. 

Lucas 

26 

43 

49 

24. 

Marion 

35 

34 

56 

26. 

Des   Moines 

5 

65 

6 

26. 

Worth 

30 

40 

97 

28. 

Keokuk 

36       ■ 

35 

45 

28. 

Madison 

48 

23 

83 

30. 

Carroll 

61 

11 

33 

31. 

Polk 

21 

52 

1 

32. 

Emmet 

73 

2 

32 

33. 

Appanoose 

57 

19 

19 

34. 

Fremont 
State  of  Iowa 

14 

63 

89 

35. 

Fayette 

8 

73 

43 

36. 

Black  Hawk 

77 

7 

5 

37. 

Decatur 

24 

62 

55 

37. 

Hancock 

19 

67 

85 

37. 

Jasper 

31 

55 

53 

37. 

Pottawattamie 

66 

20 

12 

41. 

Benton 

38 

49 

37 

42. 

Union 

50 

39 

15 

43. 

Mills 

62 

28 

27 

44. 

Ida 

75 

16 

76 

45. 

Jefferson 

1 

92 

63 

46. 

Allamakee 

15 

79 

87 

47. 

Montgomery 

37 

59 

22 

48. 

Cass 

88 

10 

28 

48. 

Iowa 

53 

45 

94 

48. 

Marshall 

3 

95 

16 

48. 

Story 

80 

18 

17 

52. 

Calhoun 

90 

9 

36 

52. 

Wayne 

51 

48 

38 

52. 

Winneshiek 

16 

83 

91 

55. 

Muscatine 

28 

72 

10 

56. 

Lee 

23 

78 

n 

57. 

Monroe 

72 

30 

98 

58. 

Floyd 

67 

37 

18 

59. 

Clayton 

18 

87 

70 

60. 

Osceola 

54 

54 

82 

61. 

Buena  Vista 

87 

22 

66 
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61. 

Louisa 

29 

80 

57 

63. 

Hamilton 

55 

57 

35 

63. 

Page 

56 

56 

21 

63. 

Taylor 

52 

60 

59 

66. 

Woodbury 

81 

33 

2 

67. 

Kossuth 

68 

48 

81 

68. 

Hardin 

58 

64 

29 

69, 

Grundy 

63 

61 

86 

69. 

Plymouth 

71 

73 

61 

71. 

Franklin 

83 

42 

93 

72. 

Dallas 

33 

93 

25 

72. 

Warren 

49 

77 

31 

74. 

Chickasaw 

39 

90 

73 

75. 

Butler 

32 

99 

84 

75. 

Harrison 

93 

38 

48 

77. 

Mitchell 

95 

36 

39 

78. 

Guthrie 

69 

66 

69 

79. 

Wright 

91 

50 

24 

80. 

Buchanan 

47 

96 

67 

80. 

Howard 

59 

84 

68 

82. 

O'Brien 

94 

51 

26 

83. 

Ringgold 

70 

76 

80 

84. 

Sioux 

79 

68 

54 

85. 

Greene 

78 

70 

64 

86. 

Cherokee 

82 

71 

30 

86. 

Clarke 

64 

89 

75 

88. 

Dickinson 

85 

69 

62 

89. 

Monona 

65 

94 

78 

89. 

Shelby 

74 

85 

92 

91. 

Sac 

89 

75 

60 

92. 

Humboldt 

84 

86 

42 

92. 

Palo  Alto 

96 

74 

58 

94. 

Adair 

76 

97 

88 

94. 

Adams 

92 

81 

96 

96. 

Winnebago 

99 

82 

51 

97. 

Audubon 

86 

98 

95 

98. 

Lyon 

98 

88 

71 

99. 

Clay 

97 

91 

79 

In  a  series  obtained  as  in  this  comparison,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  locate  the  State  average.  If  the  State  as  a  whole  had 
been  given,  a  rank  in  each  series,  and  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  rank  of  the  counties  had  been  made,  it  would  have  had  an 
average  rank  equal  to  that  of  Fremont  County.  Accordingly, 
it  is  given  the  same  rank  in  the  combined  table.  There  are 
then  thirty-three  counties  with  a  rank  above  that  of  the  State 
as  a  whole.  No  satisfactory  statement  of  range  can  be  given 
from  this  table  based  upon  ranks.    It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
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that  the  sums  of  the  rankings  in  the  original  tables  of  the  ex- 
treme counties  in  the  combined  table  are  twenty  and  one  hun- 
dred eighty-eight  respectively,  as  compared  with  a  possible  two 
and  one  hundred  ninety-eight  under  perfect  correlation.  The 
two  tables  as  a  whole  would  show  a  considerable  degree  of  corre- 
lation, but  individual  counties  show  wide  variations.  The  fact 
that  only  thirty-three  counties  have  a  rank  above  that  of  the 
State  as  a  whole  again  suggests  the  idea  of  correlation  between 
dependence  and  large  population  and  high  urban  per  cent. 

Furtlier  analysis  of  the  table  would  indicate  at  least  a  slight 
degree  of  correlation.  In  the  thirty-three  counties  ranking 
higher  than  the  State  as  a  whole,  instead  of  eleven,  the  normal 
number  in  case  of  no  correlation,  we  find  fourteen  from  the  first 
thirty-three  in  urban  per  cent.  The  same  thirty-three  counties 
contain,  instead  of  the  normal  seventeen,  twenty-two  from  the 
upper  half  of  the  counties  in  urban  per  cent.  The  lower  twenty 
counties  in  the  combined  dependence  series  contain,  instead  of 
the  normal  four,  five  of  the  lower  twenty  counties  in  urban  per 
cent  and,  instead  of  the  normal  ten,  seventeen  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  same  series.  It  is  clear  then  that  in  every  case  the 
variations  from  the  normal  distribution  are  in  the  direction  of 
positive  correlation.^^ 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  first  ten  counties  contain 
but  one  having  a  city  of  over  25,000  population,  though  the 
counties  containing  the  larger  cities  begin  to  appear  immediately 
afterward.  Polk  County  with  the  one  really  large  city  in  the 
State  ranks  but  slightly  above  the  State  average.  It  appears 
that  dependence  is  less  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  larger 
cities  than  is  criminality.  This  may,  however,  be  very  largely 
due  to  the  better  organization  of  voluntary  charity  in  these 
cities,  no  indication  of  which  appears  in  these  statistics. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  exact  significance  of  the 
records  of  individual  counties  can  not  be  ascertained  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  local  condition  and  policy  of  poor  relief.  In- 
vestigations in  Grinnell  and  Ottumwa  have  shown,  that  indis- 
criminate granting  of  relief  accounted  at  least  in  part  for  the 
records  of  Poweshiek  and  Wapello  counties.  The  failure  to 
give  adequate  relief  may  account  for  low  records  in  some 
other  places. 


VI 

DEFECTIVES 

SCOPE  OF  STUDY  OF  DEFECTIVES 
In  the  preceding  sections  an  effort  has  been  made  to  investi- 
gate the  records  of  the  various  Iowa  communities  in  two  phases 
of  social  infection,  crime  and  dependency.  A  third  phase,  that 
of  the  defectives,  will  now  be  considered.  In  the  study  of  de- 
fectives no  effort  has  been  made  to  include  all  defectives,  but 
only  those  a  consideration  of  whom  should  logically  be  included 
in  the  scope  of  a  study  of  social  infection.  In  order  for  any 
class  of  defectives  to  warrant  such  consideration,  it  has  been 
felt  that  the  defect  should  be,  first  one  of  sufficiently  wide- 
spread and  serious  character  to  be  of  social  significance,  and 
secondly  one  in  a  measure  at  least  due  to  social  causes  and 
amenable  to  social  control.  The  scope  of  the  study  was  likewise 
limited  in  a  measure  by  the  character  of  the  data  available. 
For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  include  within 
this  study  only  the  tuberculous,  the  feeble-minded  and  the  in- 
sane. Owing  to  the  character  of  the  data  available  a  separate 
study  of  epileptics  has  been  impossible,  and  it  has  proved  neces- 
sary to  classify  them  with  either  the  insane  or  the  feeble- 
minded.^^ 

STATISTICAL  BASIS 
The  statistical  material  forming  the  basis  for  this  study  was 
secured  primarily  from  the  biennial  reports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control,  which  furnished  fairly  complete  data  for  all  state 
institutions,  and  certain  data  for  county  and  private  institu- 
tions. In  a  number  of  instances  supplementary  data  has  been 
secured  through  personal  correspondence  with  county  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  and  with  county  officials,  through  question- 
naires and  from  county  financial  reports. 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  STATISTICS 
Statistics  in  regard  to  defectives,  perhaps,  even  more  than 
those  in  regard  to  criminality  and  dependence  have  their  limi- 
tations. In  this  study  only  defectives  in  institutions  could  be 
considered  and,  in  the  case  of  many  local  communities  the  rates 
given  will  be  more  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  care  and  super- 
vision of  defectives,  than  of  the  serious  character  of  the  local 
problem.  As  has  been  repeatedly  said  in  earlier  sections  of  the 
study,  the  true  significence  of  the  record  of  any  local  community 
can  not  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
and  of  local  policy  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  class  under  con- 
sideration. This,  it  is  believed,  must  be  borne  carefully  in  mind 
in  a  study  of  tuberculous  and  the  feeble-minded,  but  is  of  much 
less  significance  in  a  consideration  of  the  insane,  for  whom  the 
demand  for  custodial  care  is  much  more  imperative.  When  one 
passes  from  the  consideration  of  local  communities  to  wider 
areas,  these  limitations  are  less  serious  since  the  local  divergences 
in  policy  tend  to  counterbalance  one  another.  With  these  points 
clearly  in  mind  we  may  proceed  to  a  consideration  in  detail  of 
the  tuberculous,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  insane,  taking  them 
up  in  the  order  named. 

TUBERCULOUS 

Iowa,  as  other  states,  has  of  recent  years  seen  a  great  de- 
velopment of  public  interest  and  concern  in  regard  to  the  men- 
ace of  tuberculosis,  and  in  efforts  toward  prevention  and  cure. 
After  an  investigation  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  disease  in  Iowa,  the  General  Assembly  in  1906 
established  "a  state  sanatorium  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
persons  afflicted  with  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis."  This 
institution,  was  opened  February  1st,  1908.^^  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  much  enlarged  and  provision  made  for  the  treatment 
of  more  advanced  cases.  Since  1906  a  considerable  amount  of 
educational  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  through  the  printing  and  circulation  of 
pamphlets  and  the  employment  of  lecturers. 

In  addition  the  bill  passed  in  1909,  permitting  counties  to 
establish  public  hospitals,  authorized  them  to  establish  also  de- 
partments for  the  care  of  tuberculous  patients.    An  act  of  1913 
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increased  the  tax  allowed  for  the  support  of  such  county  hos- 
pitals. Only  four  counties  have  up  to  date  made  an}'  provision 
for  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  Scott,  Woodbury,  Polk  and  Wapel- 
lo, and  of  these  the  Wapello  institution  was  not  open  for  patients 
tiU  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study.  Dubuque 
County  has  voted  to  establish  a  sanatorium,  Black  Hawk  County 
will  vote  on  the  matter  this  fall,  (1917),  and  Polk  County  wiU 
decide  whether  or  not  to  provide  better  facilities  for  care  of 
the  tuberculous. 

Practically  full  data  in  regard  to  the  State  Sanatorium  at 
Oakdale  is  available  in  published  State  reports.  Statistics  in 
regard  to  the  county  institutions  could  be  secured  only  by  cor- 
respondence or  from  county  financial  reports.  The  statistics 
thus  obtained  will  be  utilized  first  for  a  comparison  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  individual  counties  of  Iowa,  secondly  in  a  compari- 
son of  the  various  rural  and  urban  divisions  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation, and  finally  for  a  comparison  of  individual  cities. 

RECORDS  OF  COUNTIES 
The  data  secured  in  regard  to  admissions  to  institutions  from 
the  various  counties  is  summarized  in  Table  XX.  As  in  preced- 
ing tables  the  counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  rank, 
and  an  extra  column  gives  for  comparison  the  rank  of  each 
county  in  per  cent  of  urban  population. 

TABLE  XX35 


Comparative  Table,  Admissions  to  Public  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium 
from  Iowa  Counties,  1908-1916 


Rank  of  county  in 

No. 

per  1000 

per  cent  of  urban 

County 

population 

population 

1. 

Poweshiek 

3.47 

34 

2. 

Scott 

3.33 

3 

3. 

Johnson 

3.32 

23 

4. 

Worth 

3.32 

97 

5. 

Linn 

3.28 

7 

6. 

Polk 

3.00 

1 

7. 

Boone 

2.43 

20 

8. 

Bremer 

2.21 

44 

9. 

Benton 

2.03 

37 

10. 

Humboldt 

1.89 

42 
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11. 

Keokuk 

1.84 

12. 

Decatur 

1.84 

13. 

Woodbury 

1.69 

14, 

Lee 

1.63 

15. 

Lucas 

1.63 

16. 

Iowa 

1.63 

17. 

Marshall 

1.52 

18. 

Cedar 

1.52 

19. 

Davis 

1.50 

20. 

Van  Buren 

1.46 

21. 

Story 

1.45 

22. 

Clinton 

1.39 

23. 

Tama 

1.35 

24. 

Hardin 

1.34 

25. 

"Wapello 

1.32 

26. 

Emmet 

1.32 

27. 

Kossuth 

1.32 

28. 

Jefferson 

1.32 

29. 

Des  Moines 

1.27 

30. 

Greene 

1.25 

31. 

Palo  Alto 

1.23 

32. 

Taylor 

1.23 

33. 

Black  Hawk 

1.23 

State  of  Iowa 

1.18 

34. 

Winnebago 

1.18 

35. 

Cerro  Gordo 

1.16 

36. 

Washington 

1.15 

37. 

Jones 

1.10 

38. 

Ida 

1.06 

39. 

Winneshiek 

1.06 

40. 

Dubuque 

1.04 

41. 

Hamilton 

1.04 

42. 

Hancock 

1.02 

43. 

Muscatine 

1.02 

44. 

Fayette 

1.00 

45. 

Clayton 

.94 

46. 

Warren 

.93 

47. 

Webster 

.92 

48. 

Henry 

.91 

49. 

Pocahontas 

.88 

50. 

Adair 

.83 

51. 

Buchanan 

.81 

52. 

Union 

.78 

53. 

Butler 

.76 

54. 

Jackson 

.75 

55. 

Mahaska 

.74 

56. 

Calhoun 

.70 

57. 

Louisa 

.70 

58. 

Ringgold 

.70 

45 

55 

2 

11 
49 

94 
16 
74 
99 

72 

17 

8 
52 
29 

9 

32 
81 
63 
6 
64 

58 

59 

5 

Average 

51 
13 

50 
40 
76 
91 
4 

35 

85 
10 
43 
70 

31 
14 
46 
90 
88 

67 
15 

84 
47 
41 

36 
57 
80 
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69 

77 

39 
33 
95 
38 

24 

93 
60 
86 
73 

18 

66 
75 
53 
65 
71 

21 
56 

25 
26 

82 

87 
98 
61 
48 
68 

62 
30 
12 
83 

28 

19 
79 
54 
96 
89 

27 
92 
22 

78 

On  examination  of  this  table,  one  notes  at  once  that  exactly 
one-third  of  the  counties,  or  thirty-three,  have  a  rate  above  the 
State  average,  and  two-thirds  a  rate  below.  This  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  range  above  the  State  average  is 
larger  than  that  below,  2.29  as  compared  with  1.18,  but  this 
wide  difference  in  range  largely  disappears  after  the  first  six 


59. 

Guthrie 

.69 

60. 

Delaware 

.67 

61. 

Mitchell 

.67 

62. 

Carroll 

.65 

63. 

Audubon 

.63 

64. 
65. 

Wayne 
Wright 

.62 
.61 

66. 

Franklin 

.61 

67. 

Sac 

.60 

68. 

Grundy 

.59 

69. 

Chickasaw 

.59 

70. 

Floyd 

.58 

71. 

Buena  Vista 

.56 

72. 

Clarke 

.56 

73. 
74. 

Jasper 
Crawford 

.55 
.55 

75. 

Lyon 

.55 

76. 

77. 

Page 
Marion 

.54 
.53 

78. 

Dallas 

.47 

79. 

0  'Brien 

.46 

80. 

Osceola 

.45 

81. 

Allamakee 

.40 

82. 

Monroe 

.39 

83. 

Plymouth 

.39 

84. 

Harrison 

.39 

85. 

Howard 

.39 

86. 

Dickinson 

.37 

87. 

Cherokee 

.36 

88. 

Pottawattamie 

.36 

89. 

Madison 

.32 

90. 

Cass 

.32 

91. 
92. 

Appanoose 
Clay 

.31 
.31 

93. 

Sioux 

.28 

94. 

Adams 

.27 

95. 

Fremont 

.26 

96. 

Mills 

.25 

97. 

Shelby 

.18 

98. 
99. 

Montgomery 
Monona 

.12 

.00 
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counties,  so  that  this  explanation  alone  is  insufficient.  A  pre- 
sumption is  created  that  the  counties  above  the  state  average 
have  a  larger  population,  and  parallel  with  it,  a  larger  per  cent 
of  urban  population  than  those  below.  That  this  inference  is 
not  unfounded  is  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  first  thirty- 
three  counties  and  the  last  twenty  counties  in  the  table,  with  the 
ranks  of  these  counties  in  per  cent  of  urban  population.  In- 
stead of  the  normal  eleven  the  first  thirty-three  counties  in- 
clude within  their  number  fifteen  of  the  first  twenty  counties 
in  per  cent  of  urban  population.  Instead  of  a  normal  seven- 
teen, the  same  thirty-three  contain  twenty-one  counties  from 
the  upper  half  in  urban  per  cent.  A  like  correlation  is  found 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  The  twenty  counties  lowest  in 
rank  in  admission  to  sanatoria  include  seven  of  the  lower  twenty 
and  thirteen  of  the  lower  half  of  the  counties  in  urban  per 
cent,  instead  of  the  normal  four  and  ten  respectively.  There 
seems  therefore  pretty  clear  evidence  of  the  correlation  between 
rank  in  admission  to  the  sanatoria  and  rank  in  urban  per  cent. 
Use  of  Spearman's  formula  gives  .185  as  the  coefficient  of  corre 
lation,  with  only  .043  as  the  probable  error. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  records  of  individual 
counties,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Poweshiek  County 
with  the  highest  rate  of  admission.  This  county  contains  no 
city  of  importance,  and  has  had  very  efficient  social  work  car- 
ried on  in  its  largest  town,  Griunell,  the  scope  of  which  has 
been  enlarged  to  cover  the  county.  This  record  must  be  due,  at 
least  in  considerable  measure,  to  popular  education  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  tuberculous,  and  to  a  generous 
policy  in  regard  to  their  support  in  institutions. 

Of  the  next  five  counties,  Scott,  Johnson,  Worth,  Linn,  and 
Polk,  the  high  rank  of  four  of  them  can  best  be  explained  by 
the  close  proximity  of  sanatoria,  so  that  both  people  and  offi- 
cials are  well  aware  of  the  facilities  available  and  of  their  value. 
Both  Scott  and  Polk  counties  have  established  county  tuber- 
culosis sanatoria.  Johnson  County  and  Linn  County  are  in 
most  direct  proximity  and  have  easiest  access  to  the  state 
sanatorium  at  Oakdale.  The  investigator  is  unable  to  offer  any 
explanation  for  the  record  of  Worth,  a  county  with  no  large 
cities  or  mines,  and  not  in  close  proximity.    Like  Boone  County, 
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seventh  in  rank,  it  lias  direct  railwa^^  connections  with  Cedar 
Rapids,  one  terminus  of  the  interurban  on  which  Oakdale  is 
situated,  but  many  other  counties  have  as  direct  access.  Yet  it 
must  be  noted  that  three  out  of  the  next  four  counties,  Bremer, 
Benton,  and  Keokuk  have  similar  direct  access.  "Woodbury 
County,  thirteenth  in  rank,  has  a  county  sanatorium.  The 
reason  for  the  records  of  Humboldt  and  Decatur  is  not  appar- 
ent. A  number  of  the  counties  next  following  in  the  table  are 
counties  near  at  hand,  having  direct  access  to  sanatoria,  or  with 
high  urban  per  cent.  The  most  vivid  impression  one  obtains 
from  a  superticial  examination  of  the  records  of  the  various 
counties  is  that  of  the  comparatively  high  rank  of  counties 
located  near  or  with  direct  access  to  institutions  for  care  of 
the  tuberculous. 

Some  counties  have  unexpectedly  low  records.  Both  Des 
Moines  and  Black  Hawk,  ranking  twenty-ninth  and  thirty- 
third  respectively,  are  comparatively  low  when  we  consider 
their  high  urban  per  cent.  This  is  more  true  in  the  case  of 
Dubuque  County,  ranking  fortieth.  Muscatine  County,  with  its 
industrial  troubles  and  bad  record  in  juvenile  delinquency, 
ranks  only  forty-third.  Mahaska,  never  below  twentieth  in 
criminality  or  dependence  tables,  here  ranks  fifty-fifth.  Mon- 
roe and  Appanoose  counties,  with  the  highest  per  cent  of  popu- 
lation engaged  in  coal-mining,  and  unfavorable  records  in  crim- 
inality and  dependence  rank  eighty-second  and  ninety-first  re- 
spectively. All  in  all.  we  are  inclined  to  believe  these  facts  are 
as  much  a  record  of  intelligence  and  interest  in  the  problem  of 
prevention  of  tuberculosis,  as  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem in  each  county. 

RECORD  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN  DIVISIONS 

In  view  of  the  evidence  already  found  supporting  the  theory 
of  correlation  between  rate  of  admission  to  sanatoria  and  con- 
centration of  population  in  urban  centers.  Table  XXI  given  be- 
low will  be  of  interest.  This  table  includes  data  only  for  Oak- 
dale.    Parallel  data  for  county  institutions  is  not  available. 
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TABLE  XXP« 

Admissions  to  State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  1909-lOlG 
Rural   or   urban  No.   of   admissions 

division  per   1000   population 

Country  .54 

Villages  and  towns  1.25 

Towns  2000-4000  1.38 

Towns  4000-8000  1.07 

Cities  8000-25000  2.44 

Cities  25000  and  over  1.71 

In  this  table  the  low  rate  for  the  open  country  substantiates 
in  a  measure  the  theory  of  correlation  between  admission  rate 
and  concentration  of  population  in  urban  centers.  The  rate  for 
villages  and  towns  under  2000  is,  however,  fairly  high,  exceed- 
ing that  of  towns  of  4000-8000.  The  great  contrast  between 
this  village  rate  and  that  for  the  open  country  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  borne  out  by  the  results  found  in  the  study 
of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  that  villages  are  more  urban 
than  rural,  and  that  the  contrast  between  their  problems  and 
those  of  the  open  country  is  greater  than  the  contrast  between 
them  and  those  of  the  larger  urban  centers.  "While  all  urban  cen- 
ters have  much  higher  rates  than  does  the  open  country,  the  rate 
does  not  increase  with  any  regularity  as  the  size  of  the  city  in- 
creases. A  similar  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  tables  dealing 
with  penal  commitments  and  inebriate  hospital  commitments. 
Only  in  juvenile  delinquency  is  the  correlation  of  rate  with  size 
of  city  marked.  Espeeiall.\  surprising  is  the  very  high  rate  for 
cities,  8000-25,000,  higher  even  than  for  cities  above  25,000. 
The  presence  of  county  sanatoria  in  counties  containing  the  three 
largest  cities,  and  the  use  of  a  neighboring  county  institution  by 
one  or  two  other  cities,  accounts  in  part  for  this,  but  not  for  the 
great  disparity  between  this  rate  and  that  for  smaller  urban 
centers. 

RECORD  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CITIES 

Table   XXII    summarizes   for   us   the    record    of   individual 

cities  in  commitments  to  Oakdale.     The  data  is  incomplete  in 

that  admission  to  county  institutions  are  not  included.     This 

must  considerably  lower  the  rate  for  Davenport,  Des  Moines,  and 
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Sioux  City,  in  Scott,  Polk,  and  Woodbury  counties,  and  slightly 
that  of  Dubuque,  since  Dubuque  County  has  sent  a  number  of 
patients  to  the  Scott  County  institution. 

TABLE  XXII^^ 


Comparative  Table,  Admissions  to  State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium 
From  Cities  of  Iowa,  1909-1916 


Eank  of 

County  in      county  in 

No.  per  1000 

Eank  in 

which             number  of 

City 

population 

population 

located           admissions 

1. 

Iowa  City 

5.95 

17 

Johnson 

3 

2. 

Grinnell 

5.16 

25 

Poweshiek 

1 

3. 

Cedar  Eapids 

4.63 

5 

Linn 

5 

4. 

Boone 

3.96 

16 

Boone 

7 

5. 

Cedar  Falls 

3.90 

26 

Black  Hawk 

33 

6. 

Ames 

2.84 

37 

Story 

21 

7. 

Keokuk 

2.78 

13 

Lee 

14 

8. 

Des  Moines 

2.50 

1 

Polk 

6 

9. 

Marion 

2.05 

35 

Linn 

5 

10. 

Fairfield 

2.01 

28 

Jefferson 

28 

11. 

Oskaloosa 

2.01 

18 

Mahaska 

55 

12. 

Ottumwa 

1.86 

10 

Wapello 

25 

13. 

Marshalltown 

1.72 

14 

Marshall 

18 

14. 

Burlington 

1.69 

9 

Des  Moines 

29 

15. 

Davenport 

1.67 

3 

Scott 

2 

16. 

Oelwein 

1,49 

22 

Fayette 

44 

17. 

Ft.  Dodge 

1.48 

12 

Webster 

47 

18. 

Mason  City 

1.20 

15 

Cerro   Gordo 

35 

19. 

Clinton 

1.17 

8 

Clinton 

22 

20. 

Chariton 

1.05 

41 

Lucas 

15 

21. 

Clarinda 

1.04 

40 

Page 

76 

State  of  lotva 

1.03 

Average 

22. 

Ft.  Madison 

.90 

19 

Lee 

14 

23. 

Muscatine 

.87 

11 

Muscatine 

43 

24. 

Waterloo 

.82 

7 

Black  Hawk 

33 

25. 

Shenandoah 

.80 

27 

Page 

76 

26. 

Sioux  City 

.71 

2 

Woodbury 

13 

27. 

Washington 

.68 

36 

Washington 

36 

28. 

Dubuque 

.60 

4 

Dubuque 

40 

29. 

Centerville 

.58 

20 

Appanoose 

91 

30. 

Cherokee 

.55 

30 

Cherokee 

87 

31. 

Creston 

.43 

21 

Union 

52 

32. 

Perry 

.43 

32 

Dallas 

78 

33. 

Council   Bluffs 

.38 

6 

Pottawattamie  88 
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34. 

Charles  City 

.34 

23 

Floyd 

70 

35. 

Glenwood 

.33 

39 

Mills 

96 

36. 

Le  Mars 

.24 

38 

Plymouth 

83 

37. 

Webster  City 

.19 

24 

Hamilton 

41 

38. 

Albia 

.00 

29 

Monroe 

82 

39. 

Atlantic 

.00 

34 

Cass 

90 

40. 

Newton 

.00 

33 

Jasper 

73 

41. 

Red  Oak 

.00 

31 

Montgomery 

98 

This  table  like  the  one  giving  comparative  county  records, 
bears  evidence  as  to  the  significance  of  proximity  and  easy  ac- 
cess to  sanatoria.  Iowa  City  and  Cedar  Rapids,  the  cities  most 
conveniently  located,  ranking  first  and  third  respectively. 
Comment  has  already  been  made  upon  the  high  record  of  Powe- 
shiek County  in  which  Grinnell  is  located.  Black  Hawk  County 
had  a  low  rank  comparatively.  Waterloo,  its  largest  city,  par- 
allels this  with  quite  a  low  rate,  but  Cedar  Falls  in  the  same 
county  ranks  high.  Despite  the  presence  of  county  institutions 
at  hand  Des  Moines  and  Davenport  rank  fairly  high  in  ad- 
missions to  Oakdale.  Sioux  City,  however,  ranks  low\  Musca- 
tine has  a  fairly  low  rate  as  also  has  Council  Bluffs.  Oskaloosa 
has  a  "high  rank  though  the  rate  of  Mahaska  County  as  a  whole 
is  low.  Centerville  and  Albia  in  Appanoose  and  Monroe  coun- 
ties respectively  rank  low,  Albia  having  no  admissions  at  all  in 
the  six  years  for  which  data  is  available. 

A  marked  feature  in  this  table  is  the  small  number  of  cities 
with  a  record  higher  than  the  State  average,  only  twenty-one, 
as  compared  with  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  in  the  tables  on  in- 
ebriate hospital,  penal,  and  industrial  school  commitments.  In 
view  of  the  lowness  of  the  rate  for  the  open  countiy,  this  makes  it 
evident  that  the  larger  cities  must  for  the  most  part  have  the 
higher  rates.  The  use  of  Spearman's  ''foot-rule"  measure  of 
correlation  gives  a  coefficient  of  .193  with  a  probable  error  of 
.067,  fairly  high  wlien  we  consider  the  incomplete  character  of 
the  data  for  Davenport,  Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  and  Dubuque. 

Of  the  thirty-seven  counties  in  which  these  forty-one  cities 
are  located,  eighteen  come  within  the  upper  thirty-seven  coun- 
ties in  rate  of  admissions  to  tuberculosis  sanatoria.  Of  the 
twenty  cities  in  the  remaining  nineteen  counties,  one  half  or  ten 
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are  under  5000  population,  two  between  5000  and  6000,  three  be- 
tween 6000  and  7000,  but  the  remaining  five  range  from  9000 
to  38000. 

CAEE  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED 
There  is  little  of  special  significance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded. One  large  state  "Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children"  has  been  provided  and  is  under  the  efficient  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Control.  But  this  institution  can 
not  care  for  all  the  feeble-minded.  Many  are  given  food  and 
shelter  and  perhaps  some  care  in  the  various  county  homes  in 
the  State,  institutions  without  supervision,  and  whose  inmates 
come  and  go  pretty  much  as  they  please.  A  few,  but  very  few, 
are  reported  as  present  in  private  sanatoria  or  hospitals. 

SOURCES  OF  STATISTICAL  DATA 
Data  in  regard  to  the  feeble-minded  in  the  State  institution 
at  Glenwood  is  provided  in.  the  biennial  reports  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control.  As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  data  on  county  home  population,  the  data  is  repre- 
sentative if  not  absolutely  accurate.  Additional  data  in  regard 
to  private  institutions  was  secured  through  the  sending  of  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  county  home  stewards. 

RECORDS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  COUNTIES 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  data  in  regard  to  the  feeble-minded  in 
county  homes  deals  with  inmates  present,  not  with  admissions, 
all  tables  in  which  they  are  included  have  necessarily  been  made 
out  on  that  basis,  and  rates  given  are  based  on  the  average  num- 
ber present  on  June  thirtieth  of  the  years  for  which  data  is 
available.  No  satisfactory  information  in  regard  to  those  in 
county  homes  is  to  be  secured  for  the  period  before  1901  or  for 
the  biennium  1907-1908.  Table  XXIII  summarizes  for  us  the 
data  secured. 
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TABLE  XXIII^ 


Comparative  Table,  Feeble-Minded  From  Counties  of  Iowa  in 
Institutions,  1901-1916 


Eank  of  county 

No.  per  1000 

in  per  cent  of  ur- 

County 

population 

ban  population 

1. 

Mills 

1.45 

27 

2. 

Jones 

1.22 

40 

3. 

Davis 

1.20 

99 

4. 

Cass 

1.15 

28 

5. 

Crawford 

1.12 

65 

6. 

Lee 

1.11 

11 

7. 

Marshall 

1.10 

16 

8. 

Union 

1.10 

15 

9. 

Jackson 

1.09- 

47 

10. 

Page 

1.04 

21 

11. 

Einggold 

1.04 

80 

12. 

Madison 

1.02 

83 

13. 

Lucas 

1.01 

49 

14. 

Louisa 

.98 

57 

15. 

Jefferson 

.98 

63 

16. 

Harrison 

.97 

48 

17. 

Fremont 

.97 

89 

18. 

Keokuk 

.95 

45 

19. 

Wapello 

.93 

9 

20. 

Des  Moines 

.93 

6 

21. 

Decatur 

.92 

55 

22. 

Clarke 

.91 

75 

23. 

Van  Buren 

.88 

72 

24. 

Montgomery 

.88 

22 

25. 

Jasper 

.87 

53 

26. 

Adams 

.85 

96 

27. 

Adair 

.84 

88 

28. 

Greene 

.83 

64 

29. 

Taylor 

.83 

59 

30. 

Woodbury 

.82 

2 

31. 

Washington 

.82 

50 

32. 

Mahaska 

.81 

41 

33. 

Benton 

.81 

37 

34. 

Humboldt 

.80 

42 

35. 

Dallas 

.80 

25 

36. 

Cedar 

.79 

74 

37. 

Polk 

.77 

1 

38. 

Allamakee 

.72 

87 

39. 

Iowa 

.70 

94 

40.     Cerro  Gordo 


.69 


13 
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Average 

77 
34 
3 
81 
10 

4 

7 
44 
70 
12 

38 
36 
20 
86 
76 

56 
67 
68 
23 
62 

39 

85 
43 

78 


52 
18 
60 
19 
46 

31 
69 
29 
84 
5 

14 
82 
66 
90 
17 

51 
54 
35 
24 
33 

58 
92 
91 


State  of  Iowa 

.69 

41. 

Delaware 

.69 

42. 

Powesheik 

.68 

43. 

Scott 

.66 

44. 

Kossuth 

.65 

45. 

Muscatine 

.65 

46. 

Dubuque 

.64 

47. 

Linn 

.63 

48. 

Bremer 

.63 

49. 

Clayton 

.63 

50. 

Pottawattamie 

.62 

51. 

Wayne 

.62 

52. 

Calhoun 

.62 

53. 

Boone 

.62 

54. 

Grundy 

.62 

55. 

Ida 

.61 

56. 

Marion 

.60 

57. 

Buchanan 

.58 

58. 

Howard 

.58 

59. 

Johnson 

.57 

60. 

Dickinson 

.57 

61. 

Mitchell 

.57 

62. 

Hancock 

.56 

63. 

Fayette 

.56 

64. 

Monona 

.56 

65. 

Clinton 

.56 

66. 

Tama 

.55 

67. 

Floyd 

.55 

68. 

Sac 

.54 

69. 

Appanoose 

.53 

70. 

Henry 

.52 

71. 

Warren 

.52 

72. 

Guthrie 

.52 

73. 

Hardin 

.52 

74. 

Butler 

.51 

75. 

Black  Hawk 

.51 

76. 

Webster 

.49 

77. 

Osceola 

.49 

78. 

Buena  Vista 

.48 

79. 

Pocahontas 

.45 

80. 

Story 

.45 

81. 

Winnebago 

.45 

82. 

Sioux 

.45 

83. 

Hamilton 

.44 

84. 

Wright 

.43 

85. 

Carroll 

.42 

86. 

Palo  Alto 

.42 

87. 

Shelby 

.41 

88. 

Winneshiek 

.41 

89. 

Clay 

.40 

00. 

Monroe 

.39 

91. 

Plymouth 

.39 

92. 

Worth 

.38 

93. 

Audubon 

.36 

94. 

Franklin 

.34 

95. 

Cherokee 

.33 

96. 

0  'Brien 

.31 

97. 

Lyon 

.28 

98. 

Chickasaw 

.17 

99. 

Emmet 

.08 
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98 

61 
97 
95 
93 
30 

26 
71 
73 
32 

One  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion of  counties  with  a  rate  above  the  State  average,  forty 
as  compared  with  thirty-three  in  the  table  dealing  with  the 
tuberculous.  In  no  previous  table'  has  so  large  a  number  come 
above  the  State  average,  though  that  on  county  home  inmates 
approached  it.  This  fact  would  indicate  a  lesser  degree  of  cor- 
relation between  rate  and  per  cent  of  urban  population.  The 
same  point  is  brought  out  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  forty 
counties  above  the  State  average,  and  of  the  lower  twenty 
counties.  Of  the  forty  we  find  only  fifteen  instead  of  the  nor- 
mal sixteen,  in  the  upper  forty  counties  in  per  cent  of  urban 
population.  Of  the  forty,  however,  twenty-one  instead  of  the 
normal  twenty  come  in  the  upper  half  of  the  counties  in  urban 
per  cent.  The  lower  twenty  counties  in  the  table  include  in 
their  number  six  from  the  lower  twenty  counties  in  urban  per 
cent  and  thirteen  from  the  lower  half,  instead  of  the  normal 
four  and  ten  respectively.  Our  evidence  from  this  quarter  in 
regard  to  correlation  is  inconsistent  and  inconclusive. 

Forty  counties  have  rates  above  the  State  average  and  fifty- 
niiie  below.  The  range  above  the  State  average  is  .76  as  com- 
pared with  .61  below,  but  with  the  elimination  of  the  tvv'o  ex- 
tremes the  range  above  is  only  .53  as  compared  with  .52  below. 
There  would  seem  here  to  be  some  evidence  of  correlation  of 
rate  with  population.  The  use  of  Spearman's  formula  gives  a 
coefficient  of  correlation  of  .076  with  a  probable  error  of  .043. 
There  may  be  true  correlation  but  the  evidence  is  not  con- 
clusive. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  records  of  individual 
counties  we  find  that  the  people  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
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State  iiistitiitioii  have  evidently  learned  to  utilize  it,  since  Mills 
County,  in  which  Glemvood  is  located,  has  the  highest  rate, 
Within  the  first  ten  are  found  three  other  counties  located  com- 
paratively near  Glenwood,  Cass,  Union  and  Page.  Crawford 
too  is  fairly  near  and  has  direct  railway  connections  with  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  quite  near  by.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  counties, 
Vvithout  any  large  cities  should  show  such  a  record,  despite  the 
obscuring  influence  of  the  fact  that  feeble-minded  in  the  county 
home,  as  well  as  those  at  Glenwood,  are  included. 

The  table  shows  certain  other  pecularities.  Pottawattamie 
County,  though  containing  a  large  city.  Council  Bluifs,  and 
near  at  hand  has  a  very  low  record,  ranking  fiftieth,  paralleling 
the  record  of  this  county  in  admission  to  tuberculosis  sanatoria. 
The  first  five  counties  in  the  table  contain  no  cities  above  5000 
in  population.  Lee  and  Marshall  counties,  containing  Keokuk 
and  Marshalltown  respectively,  rank  sixth  and  seventh,  but 
thereafter  no  county  with  a  city  over  5000  appears  until  we 
reach  Wapello  and  Des  Moines,  ranking  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth. Of  the  counties  containing  the  really  large  cities  of  the 
State,  Woodbury  comes  thirtieth  and  the  others  are  scattered 
all  the  way  from  thirty-seventh  to  seventy -fifth.  IMahaska 
ranks  thirty-second,  Monroe  and  Appanoose,  the  chief  mining 
counties,  ninetieth  and  sixty-ninth.  City  and  mining  camp  con- 
ditions seem  to  have  little  influence  on  the  record.  Use  of  Spear- 
man's  formula  gave  a  coefficient  of  only  .076,  with  a  probable 
error  of  .043  for  the  correlation  between  rank  in  feeble-minded 
in  institutions,  and  rank  in  urban  per  cent.  This  is  by  no  means 
conclusive  evidence  of  real  correlation.  In  fact  the  chief  item 
of  general  interest  in  the  table  is  the  suggestion  of  correlation 
between  the  number  of  inmates  in  institutions  and  proximity  or 
access  to  the  State  In.stitution  for  Feeble-Blinded  at  Glenwood. 

In  connection  vrith  this  point.  Table  XXIV,  giving  the  record 
of  the  twenty  counties  with  the  highest  average  rate  for  inmates 
in  the  State  Institution  at  Glenwood  will  be  of  interest. 
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TABLE  KXW 

Comparative   Table,    Inmates   of   State   Institution   for   Feeble-Minded 
Children  From  Twenty  Counties  With  Highest  Eates,  1901-1916 

No.  inmates  per 
County  1000   population 

1.  Mills  1.24 

2.  Cass  1.01 

3.  Union  .95 

4.  Harrison  .93 

5.  Page  .92 

6.  Crawford  .91 

7.  Marshall  .91 

8.  Montgomery  .84 

9.  Adams  .  .84 

10.  Madison  .82 

11.  Ringgold  .80 

12.  Des  Moines  .78 

13.  Woodbury  .78 

14.  Clarke  .78 

15.  Jones  .77 

16.  Humboldt  .77 

17.  Jackson  .75 

18.  Polk  .72 

19.  Fremont  -71 

20.  Dallas  .71 

Glenwood  is  located  iu  Mills  County  not  far  from  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  State.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  the  portion  of  the  State,  lying  west  of  the  middle 
point  in  the  southern  boundary  and  south  of  the  middle  point 
in  the  western  boundary,  forming  roughly  the  south-west  quar- 
ter of  the  State,  and  containing  somewhat  less  than  one-fourth 
its  area.  Within  this  section  are  included  the  whole  of  nine- 
teen counties  and  a  large  portion  of  two  others.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  counties,  instead  of  a  normal  four  or  five,  we  find  thirteen 
within  the  number  of  the  twenty  counties  of  highest  rank  in 
rate  of  inmates  of  the  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  Of  the  eight  counties  not  included  five  are  on  the 
northern  or  eastern  border  of  the  section,  comparatively  remote 
from  Glenwood.  Of  the  four  counties  bordering  Mills,  three 
are  included  in  the  table,  and  the  fourth,  Pottawattamie,  has 
already  been  noted  as  having  a  somewhat  abnormally  low  rec- 
ord in  other  tables.     Yet  it  ranks  higher  in  this  table  than  in 
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any  other  for  defectives.  There  is  certainly  clear  evidence  that 
a  quite  disproportionate  share  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  Insti- 
tution are  drawn  from  the  quarter  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
located. 

RECORD  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN  DIVISIONS 
While  we  have  thus  far  found  little  evidence  of  any  correla- 
tion between  rate  of  inmates  in  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  urban  residence,  Table  XXV,  summarizing  the 
data  on  this  point,  so  far  as  inmates  of  the  State  Institution  at 
Glenwood  are  concerned,  will  be  of  interest.  The  table  is  based 
on  admissions,  not  number  of  inmates,  as  the  nature  of  the  data 
available  necessitated. 

TABLE  XXV^" 

Admissions  to  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  1909-1916 

Rural  or  urban  No.  per   1000 

division  population 

Country  .32 

Villages  and  towns  .84 

Towns   2000-4000  .70 

Towns  4000-8000  .68 

Cities  8000-25,000  .85 

Cities  25,000  and  over  .71 

The  chief  points  that  impress  us  from  this  table  are  the  usual 
low  record  of  the  open  country,  the  quite  high  record  for  vil- 
lages and  towns  under  2000,  almost  equalling  the  highest  urban 
rate,  and  the  lack  of  correlation  between  size  of  urban  centers 
and  the  rates.  This  table  bears  strong  witness  to  the  much 
greater  contrast  between  conditions  in  the  open  country  and 
villages,  than  between  those  in  villages  and  larger  urban  centers. 
We  are,  however,  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  village  rate  is 
higher  than  that  for  most  classes  of  cities.  A  possible  partial 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  southw^estern,  quarter  of 
the  State,  already  shown  to  furnish  an  abnormal  proportion  of 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  at  Glenwood,  contains  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  only  eight  of  the 
forty-one  over  4000  in  population. 

Table  XXV  is  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  is  based  only  upon 
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data  for  the  State  institution,  data  for  the  county  homes  not 
being  available.  An  effort  was  made  through  the  sending  of 
a  questionnaire  to  the  stewai'd  of  each  county  home  to  secure 
comparable  data  in  regard  to  these  institutions.  Returns  were 
incomplete  and  often  unsatisfactory,  but  apparently  reliable 
returns  in  regard  to  the  feeble-minded  were  secured  from 
counties  containing  about  one-fourth  the  population  of  the 
State.  For  the  larger  urban  groups  information  was  secured 
from  an  insufficient  number  of  cities  for  the  rates  to  be  trust- 
worthy. For  the  total  population.,  the  open  country,  and  the 
urban  groups  of  smaller  size,  the  results  should  be  accurate. 
The  findings  are  summarized  in  Table  XXVI. 

TABLE  XXVI^^ 

Eiiral  and  Urban  Comparison,  Feeble-Minded  In  County  Homes, 
Certain  Counties  of  Iowa,  August,  1917 

Division  No.  per  1000 

considered  population 

Total  population  covered  .28 

Country  .30 

Villages  •  .28 

Towns  2000-4000  .22 

Town's  4000-8000  .38 

Cities  8000-25,000  .31 

Cities  25,000  and  over  .04 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  table  is  the  high  rate  for 
the  open  country,  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  rate  for 
the  total  population  covered.  Rural  districts,  as  compared  with 
urban  centers,  care  for  a  larger  proportion  of  their  feeble- 
minded in  the  county  homes.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  appar- 
ent. Possibly  the  rural  districts  are  less  well  informed  in  re- 
gard to  facilities  provided  at  the  State  institution,  and  more 
familiar  with  the  county  home,  located  as  it  is  on  a  farm  in  the 
open  country.  Possibly,  also,  this  may  indicate  a  greater  tend- 
ency for  rural  districts  to  neglect  the  feeble-minded,  until  they 
become  dependent  and  are  sent  to  the  county  home  as  paupers. 

The  rate  of  rural  admissions  to  Glenwood  as  compared  with 
the  State  average,  1910-1916,  was  .32  as  contrasted  with  .59. 
For  inmates  in  county  homes  the  comparative  rates  for  the 
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area  studied  are  .30  and  .28  respectively.  More  feeble-minded 
are  admitted  to  Glenwood  in  each  biennium  than  are  present  at 
any  one  time  in  all  the  county  homes.  Accordingly  the  rate  of 
the  country,  slightly  above  the  average  for  county  homes,  is  far 
from  counterbalancing  the  open  country's  comparatively  low 
record  in  admission  to  Glenwood.  So  far  as  inmates  in  insti- 
tutions are  concerned,  the  rate  for  the  open  country  is  very 
much  below  the  average,  and  still  farther  below  the  rate  for  any 
class  of  urban  centers. 

A  careful  study  of  feeble-mindedness  in.  New  Hampshire, 
however,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  locate  all  cases  outside 
institutions  as  well  as  inside,  gave  the  following  result :  ' '  The 
relative  amount  of  feeble-mindedness  gradually  increases  from 
the  smallest  proportion  in  the  most  populous  county  in  the 
state,  to  the  largest  in.  the  two  most  remote  and  thinly  popu- 
lated counties,  showing  clearly  the  extent  of  the  social  needs  of 
the  rural  districts.  "'^^ 

RECORDS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CITIES 
Table  XXVII  gives  us  the  data  available  as  to  the  admissions 
from  the  cities  of  the  State  over  4000  in  population,  and  in 
parallel  columns  the  rank  of  the  counties,  in  which  the  cities  are 
located,  in  average  rate  of  inmates  present  in  the  State  Insti- 
tution for  Feeble-Minded. 

TABLE  XXVII^^ 

Comparative    Table,   Admissions   to   State    Institution   For    Feeble-Minded 
Children  From  Cities  of  Iowa,  1906,  1909-1916 


Eank  of 

County   in  county  in 

No. 

per  1000 

Eank 

in 

which          average  no 

City 

population 

population  located          inmates 

1. 

Creston 

2.31 

21 

Union                    3 

2. 

Newton 

1.95 

33 

Jasper                28 

3. 

Atlantic 

1.75 

34 

Cass                      2 

4. 

Des  Moines 

1.62 

1 

Polk                   18 

5. 

Chariton 

1.58 

41 

Decatur             32 

6. 

Glenwood 

1.48 

39 

Mills                     1 

7. 

Ottiimwa 

1.41 

10 

Wapello             26 

8. 

Sioux  City 

1.34 

2 

Woodbury          13 
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9. 

Boone 

1.26 

16 

Boone 

56 

10. 

Marion 

1.14 

35 

Linn 

48 

11. 

Mason  Oity 

1.07 

15 

Cerro   Gordo 

30 

12. 

Shenandoah 

1.00 

27 

Page 

5 

13. 

Council   Bluffs 

.99 

6 

Pottawattamie  33 

14. 

Burlington 

.99 

9 

Des  Moines 

12 

15. 

Waterloo 

.97 

7 

Black    Hawk 

89 

16. 

Le  Mars 

.96 

38 

Plymouth 

76 

17. 

Oskaloosa 

.95 

18 

Mahaska 

35 

18. 

Keokuk 

.93 

13 

Lee 

22 

19. 

Albia 

.91 

29 

Monroe 

84 

20. 

Cedar  Falls 

.89 

26 

Black  Hawk 

89 

21. 

Davenport 

.86 

3 

Scott 

40 

22. 

Marshal  It  own 

.82 

14 

Marshall 

7 

23. 

Grinnell 

.79 

25 

Poweshiek 

67 

24. 

Clarinda 

.78 

40 

Page 

5 

2.5. 

Ft.   Dodge 

.77 

12 

Webster 

64 

26. 

Webster  City 

.77 

24 

Hamilton 

72 

27. 

Clinton 

.74 

8 

Clinton 

50 

28. 

Ames 

.71 

37 

Story 

75 

29. 

Washington 

.68 

36 

Washington 

80 

State  of  Iowa 

.65 

Average 

30. 

Muscatine 

.62 

11 

Muscatine 

38 

31. 

Cedar  Rapids 

.61 

5 

Linn 

48 

32. 

Towa  City 

.59 

17 

Johnson 

41 

33. 

Dubuque 

.55 

4 

Dubuque 

42 

34. 

Centerville 

.43 

20 

Appanoose 

63 

35. 

Eed  Oak 

.41 

31 

Montgomery 

8 

36. 

Fairfield 

.40 

28 

Jefferson 

95 

37. 

Ft.  Madison 

.22 

19 

Lee 

22 

38. 

Cherokee 

.00 

30 

CTierokee 

93 

39. 

Perry 

.00 

32 

Dallas 

20 

40. 

Charles  City 

.00 

23 

Floyd 

69 

41. 

Oelvv'ein 

.00 

22 

Fayette 

92 

This  table  presents  some  evidence  parallel  to  that  already 
noted  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  proximity  to  Glenwood  upon 
the  use  made  of  the  State  institution.  Creston  ranking  first 
and  Atlantic  ranking  third  are  both  comparatively  near  it. 
Glenwood  itself  ranks  sixth.  Shenandoah  and  Council  Bluffs 
rank  twelfth  and  thirteenth.  Des  Moines  ranks  fourth  but, 
while  just  within  the  south-west  quarter  it  is  too  far  distant 
for  this  fact  to  be  of  much  significance.  There  are  but  two  other 
cities  of  over  4000  in  the  south-west  quarter,  Clarinda  and  Red 
Oak,  and  these  have   comparatively   low  rank.     Of  the  eight 
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cities  in  the  entire  section,  six  come  in  the  upper  one-third.  The 
section  contains,  however,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cities 
of  the  State. 

Large  cities  do  not  rank  very  high  in  the  table,  perhaps  owing 
in  part  to  the  distance  of  most  of  them  from  Glenwood.  Council 
Bluffs,  however,  though  quite  near  at  hand  is  almost  a  third  of 
the  way  down  the  list.  Des  Moines  located  on  tlie  edge  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  the  State,  ranks  fourth  and  Sioux  City  on 
the  western  border  ranks  eighth.  Ottumwa,  directly  east  of 
Glenwood  on  a  through  line  of  railway  ranks  seventh.  Burling- 
ton and  Waterloo  have  somewhat  higher  records  than  in  most 
tables, — ranking  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  respectively.  The 
other  large  cities  are  well  scattered  through  the  remainder  of 
the  table,  Dubuque  ranking  lowest,  thirty-third.  Of  the  forty- 
one  cities,  twenty-nine  have  rates  above  the  State  average,  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  than  in  the  corresponding  table  on  ad- 
missions to  the  State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium.  The  use  of 
Spearman's  formula  gives  no  evidence  of  correlation  between 
rate  and  size  of  city,  the  coefficient  resulting  being  .007  with  a 
probable  error  nearly  ten  times  as  lai'ge,  .067. 

Of  the  thirty-seven  counties  containing  the  forty-one  cities, 
seventeen  as  compared  with  a  normal  fourteen  come  within 
the  upper  thirty-seven  counties  in  rate  for  inmates  in  Glenwood. 
The  comparatively  high  rates  for  villages  and  towns  under  2000 
and  the  small  proportion  of  cities  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
State  are  probably  the  factors  rendering  this  possible  in  spite 
of  the  low  rate  for  the  open  country. 

FEEBLE-MINDED  OUTSIDE  INSTITUTIONS 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  but  a  fraction  of  the  feeble- 
minded are  cared  for  in  the  State  institution.  "Reliable  statis- 
tics concerning  defectives  in  this  country  are  not  in  existence, 
but  we  may  probably  assume  that  there  is  one  feeble-minded  per- 
son to  every  five  hundred  of  the  general  population,  or  say,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  to  the  State  of  Iov\'a.  I  refer  to  those  who 
are  generally  recognized  as  such."  Including  all  those  properly 
classed  as  feeble-minded,  something  over  six  thousand  has  been 
given  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  total  number  in  lowa.-*^    Yet  in 
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June,  1916,  the  Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 
contained  only  1,494  inmates,  while  only  265  persons  classified  as 
feeble-minded  were  to  be  found  in  the  county  homes,  a  total  of 
1,759  or  less  than.  40  per  cent  of  the  minimum  estimate. 

More  accurate  data  as  to  total  number  of  feeble-minded  is 
given  in  a  study  of  feeble-mindedness  in  New  Hampshire.  "In 
the  whole  state  there  are  947  cases  of  feeble-mindedness  in  insti- 
tutions and  2019  recorded  cases  at  large.  In  the  fifty-two  towns 
studied  intensively  the  questionnaires  showed  350  cases  and  the 
personal  canvass  1,391.  Supposing  that  this  rate  of  actual  cases 
to  cases  reported  in  ans\\er  to  the  questionnaire  prevails  in  the 
other  183  towns,  the  total  for  the  state  will  stand  at  4,115  or 
near  1  per  cent  of  the  population.  "^^  Less  than  one-fourth  the 
probable  number  of  cases  in.  New  Hampshire  are  in  institutions. 
If  this  holds  for  Iowa  the  total  number  would  be  very  near 
seven  thousand.  No  data  is  available  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  large  but  unknown  number  outside  institutions. 

CARE  OF  THE  INSANE 

Provisions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  closely  parallels  that  for 
the  feeble-minded,  except  that  instead  of  a  single  institution  we 
find  four,  well  located — one  in  eacli  quarter  of  the  State,  and 
that  the  State  Board  of  Control  since  1900  has  exerted  some 
supervisory  power  over  county  and  private  institutions.  Pre- 
vious to  1900,  as  ascertained  b,y  a  careful  investigation,  condi- 
tions in  private  institutions  were  good  in  many  respects ;  the 
inmates  were  kindly  treated,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
cruel  treatment  or  abuses.  There  was,  however,  little  or  no 
effort  toward  remedial  treatment,  most  of  inmates  being  of  the 
chronic  type  of  insanity,  and  insufficient  provision  was  made 
for  the  exercise,  amusement,  and  employment  of  patients. 

Very  different  conditions  existed  in  county  homes.  In  a  few, 
conditions  were  quite  good,  but  there  was  an  utter  lack  of  uni- 
formity. Of  trained  attendants  for  the  insane,  there  were  very 
few.  The  county  steward  at  best  was  a  good  farmer,  with  little 
understanding  of  his  insane  charges  and  little  time  to  give  to 
their  care.  Owing  to  lack  of  training,  the  influence  of  politics 
upon  the  appointment  of  stewards,  the  popular  demand  for 
economy  in  the  management  of  the  county  home,  and  lack  of 
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public  interest,  serious  evils  existed  in  many  county  institu- 
tions. In  some  places  serious  moral  abuses  were  tolerated,  or 
promoted,  and  in  many  there  was  lack  of  proper  facilities  for 
cleanliness,  insufficient  or  no  provision  for  separation  of  the  in- 
sane from  other  classes  and  of  the  sexes  from  one  another,  and 
use  of  barbarous  methods  for  coercion,  and  restraint  of  the 
more  violent  insane,  though  only  incurable  and  harmless  pa- 
tients were  supposed  to  be  kept  in  county  institutions.'''' 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1900  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  "'all  county  and  private  institutions  in  which 
were  kept  insane  persons  and  required  that  each  institution  be 
inspected  twice  annually."  The  State  Board  of  Control  en- 
tered at  once  upon  the  task  of  carrying  out  its  new  responsibili- 
ties ;  inspections  were  made ;  and  regidations  were  drawn  up. 
According  to  the  1903  report  marked  improvement  in  condi- 
tions followed  as  most  officials  were  quite  ready  to  cooperate. 
The  report  states  that  "In  few  if  any,  of  the  county  and  pri- 
vate institutions  are  the  inmates  so  well  cared  for  as  they  would 
be  in  State  hospitals.  This  fact  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  new  county  institutions  for  the  insane  and 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  closing  those  already  in  ex- 
istence."^'' 

Further  powers  were  finally  granted  by  law  in  1909,  but  the 
system  of  county  institutions  still  continues.  The  State  Board 
of  Control  report  for  1916  thus  summarizes  present  conditions: 
"The  state  inspector  of  county  homes  and  also  of  private  insti- 
tutions, has  reported  to  the  board  regularly  the  conditions  of  the 
various  places  where  the  insane  are  cared  for,  and  gives  flatter- 
ing reports  of  the  care  of  the  insane  at  private  institutions  and 
at  most  of  the  count}^  homes.  There  are  a  few  counties  which 
have  been  somewhat  dilatory  in  providing  the  best  way  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  insane  but  these  instances  are  fevr,  and  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  various  counties  seem  to  desire  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  notion  of  the  people  and 
of  the  firmly  established  notion  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  State 
Institutions,  that  those  of  our  citizens  afflicted  with  mental  dis- 
eases should  receive  the  best  and  tenderest  care."'*^ 

The  different  counties,  however,  pursue  no  uniform  policy  in 
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regard  to  care  of  the  insane.  Some  keep  all  their  insane  in 
State  institutions,  while  some  provide  for  a  large  proportion  in 
their  county  homes;  only  one,  Clayton,  has  a  hospital  under 
separate  management  from  the  county  home;  some  support  a 
considerable  number  of  insane  in  private  institutions.  The 
private  hospitals  in  the  State  are  four  in  number.  Of  these 
one  in  recent  years  has  not  had  more  than  two  or  three  persons 
legally  adjudged  insane  under  its  care.  The  other  private  in- 
stitutions, located  in  Davenport,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Dubuque 
care  for  a  considerable  number  of  insane  most  of  whom  come 
from  Iowa. 

SOURCES  OF  STATISTICAL  MATERIAL 
As  in  earlier  phases  of  this  investigation  the  biennial  reports 
of  the  State  Board  of  Control  were  the  chief  source  of  data  in 
regard  to  inmates  of  both  State  and  county  institutions.  Cer^ 
tain  supplementary  data  was  secured  through  correspondence 
with  the  three  large  private  institutions,  county  auditors,  and 
county  home  stewards.  In  a  very  few  instances  county  finan- 
cial reports  proved  of  value.  No  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
data  in  regard  to  the  small  private  hospitals.  In  some  of  the 
biennial  reports  two  sets  of  figures  are  given  for  insane  in  county 
institutions,  one  based  on  steward's  reports,  one  on  the  results 
of  inspections  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
The  latter  figures  are  those  used  by  the  reports  in  the  compar- 
ative tables  for  successive  years  and  appear  the  more  accurate. 
These  figures  have  been  utilized  in  all  cases  where  the  two  sets 
are  available.  They  do  not  include  in  their  totals  the  inmates 
of  county  homes,  "held  as  insane  but  not  so  adjudged"  and 
these  have  accordingly  not  been  included  in  any  phase  of  this 
study. 

Whether  or  not  the  tuberculous  and  feeble-minded  are  to  be 
cared  for  in  an  institution  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice  rather 
than  of  necessity,  and  practice  in  this  regard  varies  widely 
according  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  social  outlook  of  the 
communities  concerned.  This  is  much  less  true  of  the  insane. 
The  latter  can  not  be  left  to  their  own  devices  since  to  leave 
them  would  in  many  cases  mean  danger  to  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  others.     Accordingly  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the 
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records  in  regard  to  number  of  insane  in  institutions  throw 
some  real  light  on  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  insanity  in 
the  several  communities. 

RECORDS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  COUNTIES 
Practically  complete  data  in  regard  to  the  inmates  of  State, 
county,  and  private  institutions  from  each  county  of  the  State 
was  secured.     This  is  summarized  in  Table  XXVIII. 

TABLE  XVIII^3 


Comparative  Table,  Inmates  in  Hospitals  For  The  Insane  From 
Counties  of  Iowa,  1901-1916 


Eank  of  county 

No.  per  1000 

in  per  cent  of 

County 

population 

urban  population 

1. 

Lee 

3.56 

11 

2. 

Scott 

3.47 

3 

3. 

Jetferson 

3.24 

63 

4. 

Henry 

3.21 

46 

5. 

Des  Moines 

3.06 

6 

6. 

Van  Buren 

3.21 

46 

7. 

Jones 

3.06 

6 

8. 

Clinton 

3.05 

72 

9. 

Winneshiek 

3.00 

40 

10. 

Montgomery 

2.98 

8 

11. 

Clayton 

2.87 

70 

12. 

Johnson 

2.76 

23 

13. 

MitcheU 

2.67 

39 

14. 

Worth 

2.63 

97 

15. 

Wapello 

2.62 

9 

16. 

Boone 

2.59 

20 

17. 

Allamakee 

2.56 

87 

18. 

Iowa 

2.56 

94 

19. 

Lucas 

2.54 

49 

20. 

Benton 

2.53 

37 

21. 

Howard 

2.51 

68 

22. 

Marshall 

2.50 

16 

23. 

Webster 

2.48 

14 

24. 

Dubuque 

2.46 

4 

25. 

Buena  Vista 

2.40 

66 

26. 

Page 

2.39 

21 

27. 

Madison 

2.34 

83 

28. 

Marion 

2.33 

56 

29. 

Ida 

2.32 

76 

30. 

Hancock 

2.82 

85 
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31. 

Hardin 

2.29 

32. 

Union 

2.28 

33. 

Davis 

2.28 

34. 

Decatur 

2.28 

35. 

Dallas 

2.27 

36. 

Mahaska 

2.27 

37. 

Chickasaw 

2.26 

38. 
39. 

Washington 
Bremer 

2.26 
2.25 

State  of  Iowa 

S.^3 

40. 

Shelby 

2.21 

41. 

Louisa 

2.20 

42. 

Delaware 

2.20 

43. 

Poweshiek 

2.20 

44. 

Buchanan 

2.19 

45. 

Polk 

2.18 

46. 

Jackson 

2.17 

47. 
48. 

Floyd 
Humboldt 

2.16 
2.13 

49. 

Muscatine 

2.11 

50. 

Linn 

2.08 

51. 

Tama 

2.05 

52. 

Calhoun 

2.03 

53. 

Warren 

2.02 

54. 

Mills 

2.02 

55. 

Adams 

2.01 

56. 

Cedar 

1.99 

57. 

Clarke 

1.97 

58. 

Fremont 

1.97 

59. 
60. 

Winnebago 
Fayette 

1.96 
1.95 

61. 

62. 

Plymouth 
Harrison 

1.91 
1.90 

63. 

Cass 

1.89 

64. 
65. 

Clay 
Crawford 

1.87 
1.86 

66. 

Cerro    Gordo 

1.86 

67. 
68. 
69. 

Jasper 

Story 

Pottawattamie 

1.85 
1.83 
1.80 

70. 

Keokuk 

L79 

71. 

Audubon 

1.79 

72. 

Hamilton 

1.78 

73. 

Guthrie 

1.78 

74. 

Pocahontas 

1.76 

75. 

Sac 

1.74 

76. 

Green 

1.74 

77. 

Adair 

1.74 

78. 

Monona 

1.7;^ 

29 
15 
99 

55 
25 

41 
73 
50 
44 

Average 

92 
57 
77 
34 
67 
1 

47 
18 
42 
10 

7 

52 
36 
31 
27 
96 

74 
75 
89 
51 
43 

61 
48 
28 
79 
65 

13 
53 
17 
12 
45 

95 
35 
69 
90 
60 

64 

88 

78 


79. 

80. 

Woodbury 
Cherokee 

1.71 
1.70 

81. 
82. 

Wayne 
Osceola 

1.63 
1.62 

83. 
84. 

Kinggold 
Black  Hawk 

1.61 
1.60 

85. 

Carroll 

1.57 

86. 

Tavlor 

1.52 

87. 

0  'Brien 

1.52 

88. 

Monroe 

1.49 

89. 

Emmet 

1.49 

90. 

Franklin 

1.48 

91. 
92. 

Grundy 
Palo  Alto 

1.45 
1.44 

93. 
94. 

Wright 
Butler 

1.44 
1.43 

95. 

Lyon 

1.38 

96. 
97. 

Appanoose 
Kossuth 

1.38 
1.38 

98. 

Sioux 

1.31 

99. 

Dickinson 

1.20 
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2 
30 

38 
82 
80 
5 
33 

59 

26 
98 
32 
93 

86 
58 
24 
84 
71 

19 
81 
54 
62 

In  this  table  we  find  thirty-nine  counties  having  a  rate  above 
the  State  average,  a  number  exceeded  only  in  the  table  dealing 
with  the  feeble-minded.  This  would  indicate  the  absence  of  a 
high  degree  of  correlation  between  the  rate  and  the  per  cent  of 
urban  population  in  the  counties.  The  range  above  the  State 
average  is  slightly  greater  than  that  below,  1.33  as  compared 
with  1.03,  but  this  is  a  comparatively  slight  difference  and  dis- 
appears when  a  small  number  of  counties  are  eliminated.  With 
the  seven  counties  at  either  extreme  eliminated,  the  range  above 
is  reduced  to  .77  and  that  below  to  only  .79.  There  must  then 
be  some  correlation. 

Special  examination  of  the  thirty-nine  counties  above  the 
State  average  and  the  twenty  counties  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  gives  the  following  results.  The  upper  thirty-nine  counties 
contain  within  their  number  seventeen  of  the  upper  thirty-nine 
counties  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  urban  population,  and  twenty- 
two  from  the  upper  half,  instead  of  the  normal  sixteen  and 
twenty.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table,  we  find  in  the  lower 
twenty,  seven  from  the  lower  twenty  in  urban  per  cent  and 
twelve  from  the  lower  half  instead  of  the  normal  four  and  ten. 
The  divergence  from  the  normal  is  not  large  but  in  each  in- 
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stance  it  is  in  the  direction  of  positive  correlation,  thus  reducing 
the  likelihood  of  its  being  mere  chance  variation.  The  use  of 
Spearman's  formula  gives  .132  as  the  coefficient  of  correlation 
with  .043  as  the  probable  error.  The  evidence  points  to  the 
existence  of  actual  correlation  between  rank  in  rate  and  rank 
in  per  cent  of  urban  population  though  not  correlation  of  a 
high  degree. 

Considering  now  the  records  of  individual  counties,  we  are 
not  especially  surprised  to  find  Lee  and  Scott  ranking  first  and 
second,  as  both  have  cities  of  importance  and  a  large  degree  of 
concentration  of  population  in  urban  centers.  Des  Moines 
County,  ranking  fifth,  contains  a  large  city.  In  practically 
every  table  dealing  with  criminality  it  had  a  low  rate,  but  in 
dependence  and  care  of  defectives  it  ranked  much  nearer  the 
top.  The  only  explanation  apparent  for  the  rank  of  Jefferson, 
Henry  and  Van  Buren  counties,  third,  fourth  and  sixth  in 
order,  is  their  proximity  to  the  State  hospital  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant in  Henry  Coimty.  There  is  no  obvious  explanation  for  the 
record  of  Jones  and  Winneshiek,  ranking  seventh  and  ninth. 
Clinton,  eighth,  has  a  large  city.  Montgomery,  tenth,  has  fairly 
high  rank  in,  urban  per  cent  and  is  near  the  State  hospital  at 
Clarinda.  Clayton  has  a  fairly  large  county  hospital  located 
in  a  different  place  from  the  county  home,  and  may  possibly 
care  more  completely  for  its  insane  in  institutions  than  does 
the  average  county.  Wapello  County,  with  a  bad  record  in  the 
tables  on  criminality  and  dependence,  ranks  fifteenth.  Du- 
buque County  ranks  somewhat  higher  than  usual,  twenty- 
fourth.  Mahaska  County  ranks  thirty-sixth.  Many  of  the 
counties  containing  large  cities  rank  very  low% — Polk  forty-fifth, 
Linn  fiftieth,  Pottawattamie  sixty-ninth,  Woodbury  seventy- 
ninth  and  Black  Hawk  eighty-fourth.  It  would  seem  large 
cities  do  not  have  abnormally  high  rates.  Neither  do  mining 
counties ;  Monroe  and  Appanoose  rank  eighty -eighth  and  ninety- 
sixth  respectively. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PROXIMITY  TO  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Attention  has  already  been  called,  in  the  discussion  of  the 

tuberculous  and  the  feeble-minded,  to  the  influence  of  proximity 

to  institutions  upon   rates  of  admission   to   those   institutions. 
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Hospitals  for  the  insane  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  State.  Yet  proximity  seems  to  have  at  least  a  slight  in- 
fluence. Table  XXIX  gives  the  rank  and  rates  of  the  twenty- 
five  counties  of  highest  rates  of  inmates  in  State  hospitals  for 
the  insane. 

TABLE  XXIX^" 

Comparative  Table,  Inmates  of  State  Hospitals  for  Insane  From  25  Iowa 
Counties  With  Highest  Bates,  1901-1916 

No.  per  1000 
County  population 

2.83 
2.61 
2.58 
2.57 
2.51 

2.50 
2.38 
2.37 
2.34 
2.33 

2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.30 
2.25 

2.21 
2.21 
2.17 
2.14 
2.13 

2.13 
2.09 
2.03 
2.01 
2.00 

Within  this  table  we  find  three  out  of  the  four  counties  contain- 
ing State  hospitals,  instead  of  the  normal  one.  Two  of  these 
counties  rank  quite  high.  The  fourth  county,  Cherokee,  is  forty- 
eighth  out  of  ninety-nine  counties  in  rank  in.  rate  of  inmates  in 
State  hospitals.  All  four  occur  within  the  upper  half  in  rank 
in  rate  of  inmates.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
thirty  counties  either  containing  a  State  hospital  or  touching  a 


1, 

Lee 

2. 

Mitchell 

3. 

Jones 

4. 
5. 

Henry 
Worth 

6. 

Howard 

7. 
8. 
9. 

Page 

Montgomery 
Buena  Vista 

10. 

Clinton 

11. 

Webster 

12. 

Ida 

13. 

Iowa 

14. 

Madison 

15. 

Hardin 

16. 

Benton 

17. 
18. 

Shelby 
Davis 

19. 

Union 

20. 

Humboldt 

21. 

Buchanan 

22. 

Floyd 

23. 

Calhoun 

24. 

Adams 

25. 

Delaware 
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county  which  contains  one.  Of  the  thirty  counties  located  in 
closest  proximity  to  State  hospitals,  seven,  instead  of  the  normal 
six  come  within  the  first  twenty  in  Table  XXIX,  ten,  instead  of 
a  normal  seven  or  eight,  within  the  first  twenty-five.  Proxim- 
ity to  a  State  hospital  would  seem  to  have  some  influence  upon 
the  use  made  of  the  institution,  but  the  correlation  is  by  no 
means  so  close  as  in  the  case  of  institutions  for  the  tuberculous 
and  feeble-minded.  Counties  containing  State  insane  hospitals 
rank  high,  but  the  influence  beyond  their  borders  is  not  marked. 
Paralleling  this  record  for  Iowa,  we  quote  the  following  from 
the  report  of  the  Michigan  commission  to  investigate  mental  de- 
fectiveness. "It  is  important  to  note  that  all  counties  in  which 
are  located  the  larger  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  have  high 
rates.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  conditions  which 
may  be  productive  of  insanity  are  more  prevalent  in  these 
counties  than  in  others.  These  factors  are  certainly  less  than  in 
counties  of  largest  population.  It  seems  probable  that  in  these 
counties  a  smaller  number  of  insane  avoid  commitment  to  insti- 
tutions than  in  other  counties.  This  may  be  due  to  familiarity 
with  the  administration  and  benefits  of  institutional  treatment, 
and  a  more  wide-spread  interest  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  re- 
sulting from  the  proximity  of  a  State  Hospital,  and  conse- 
quently less  hesitation  in  placing  those  who  are  insane  under 
treatment.  "^^ 

COMPARISON,  RECORDS  OF  MEN  AND  OF  WOMEN 
In  some  statements  recently  made  the  theory  has  been  put 
forth  that  among  the  insane  are  an  abnormal  proportion  of  wo- 
men from  the  rural  districts.  "One  statement  appearing  in  a 
text  on  agricultural  education  quotes  Georgia  Club  studies  to 
the  effect  that  '80  to  90  per  cent  of  insane  asylum  inmates  are 
wives  and  daughters  of  farmers.'  The  state  commissioner  of 
common  schools  of  Ohio  recently  made  the  statement  in  a  pub- 
lic address  that  in  one  of  the  Ohio  State  Hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane 67  per  cent  of  the  women  were  from  the  country.  The  lat- 
ter statement  is  probably  well  founded  and  points  to  a  real 
problem  in  country  life."  Another  author  states,  as  a  well 
known,  fact,  that  "in  the  United  States  farmer's  wives  are  much 
more  likelv  to  become  insane  than  are  farmers.''^ 
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In  view  of  the  existence  of  this  opinion,  an  analysis  has  been 
made  of  the  comparative  records  of  men  and  women.  Tables 
XXX  and  XXXI  summarize  results  for  the  counties  of  the 
State. 

TABLE  XXX'' 


Comparative  Tabie,  Female  Inmates  in  Hospitals  for  the  Insane 
From  Counties  of  Iowa,  1901-1916 


County 

No.  per  1000 
population 

Eank   of   county 
in  per  cent  of 
urban   population 

1. 

Lee 

1.87 

11 

2. 

Scott 

1.78 

3 

3. 

Jefferson 

1.73 

63 

4. 

Van   Buren 

1.62 

72 

5. 

Henry 

1.58 

46 

6. 

Des  Moines 

1.55 

6 

7. 
8. 

Montgomery 
Clinton 

1.55 

1.48 

22 

8 

9. 

Clayton 

1.40 

70 

10. 

Hardin 

1.39 

29 

11. 
12. 

Wapello 
Decatur 

1.38 
1.32 

9 

55 

13. 

Mitchell 

1.31 

39 

14. 

Ida 

1.29 

76 

15. 

Winneshiek 

1.29 

91 

16. 

Davis 

1.29 

99 

17. 
18. 

Dubuque 
Madison 

1.27 
1.26 

4 
83 

19. 

Jones 

1.24 

40 

20. 

Johnson 

1.19 

23 

21. 

Lucas 

1.19 

49 

22. 

Union 

1.16 

15 

23. 

Marshall 

1.16 

16 

24. 

Allamakee 

1.16 

87 

25. 

Mahaska 

1.14 

41 

26. 

Boone 

1.14 

20 

27. 

Buena  Vista 

1.14 

66 

28. 

Muscatine 

1.14 

10 

29. 

Linn 

1.13 

7 

30. 

Benton 

L12 

37 

31. 

Webster 

1.11 

14 

32. 

Polk 

1.10 

1 

33. 

Dallas 

1.10 

25 

34. 

Bremer 

1.08 

44 
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State  of  Iowa 

1.06 

35. 

Page 

1.05 

36. 

Warren 

1.05 

37. 

Tama 

1.02 

38. 

Washington 

1.02 

39. 

Louisa 

1.02 

40. 

Cedar 

1.01 

41. 

Clarke 

1.01 

42. 

Clay 

1.01 

43. 

Delaware 

1.00 

44. 

Iowa 

1.00 

45. 

Poweshiek 

.99 

46. 

Hunibodlt 

.99 

47. 

Chickasaw 

.98 

48. 

Howard 

.98 

49. 

Greene 

.96 

50. 

Jasper 

.95 

51. 

Marion 

.95 

52. 

Emmet 

.94 

53. 

Floyd 

.94 

54. 

Audubon 

.94 

55. 

Fayette 

.94 

56. 

Buchanan 

.93 

57. 

Jackson 

.91 

58. 

Winnebago 

.91 

59. 

Cass 

.90 

60. 

Adams 

.89 

61. 

Plymouth 

.88 

62. 

Carroll 

.88 

63. 

Worth 

.85 

64. 

Osceola 

.85 

65. 

Hancock 

.83 

66. 

Story 

.82 

67. 

Harrison 

.81 

68. 

Woodbury 

.81 

69. 

Kin^gold 

.80 

70. 

Shelby 

.80 

71. 

Cerro  Gordo 

.80 

72. 

Pottawattamie 

.80 

73. 

Calhoun 

.79 

74. 

Fremont 

.79 

75. 

Mills 

.78 

76. 

Butler 

.76 

77. 

Sac 

.76 

78. 

Taylor 

.75 

79. 

Black  Hawk 

.75 

80. 

O'Brien 

.74 

81. 

Cherokee 

.73 

82. 

Adair 

.73 

Average 

21 

31 
52 
50 
57 
74 

75 
79 
77 
94 
34 

42 
73 
68 
64 
53 

56 
32 
18 
95 
43 

67 
47 
51 
28 
96 

61 
33 
97 

82 
85 

17 

48 

2 

80 
92 

13 
12 
36 
89 

27 

84 
60 
59 
5 
26 

30 
88 
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83. 

Hamilton 

84. 

Guthrie 

85. 

Keokuk 

86. 

87. 

Wayne 
Crawford 

88. 
89. 

Wright 
Monroe 

90. 

Palo  Alto 

91. 

Monona 

92. 

Sioux 

93. 

Pocahontas 

94. 
95. 

Lyon 

Grundy 

96. 

Kossuth 

97. 
98. 

Appanoose 
Franklin 

99. 

Dickinson 

.73 

.72 
.70 

.67 
.67 
.64 
.64 
.63 

.62 
.59 
.59 
.59 
.56 

.52 
.51 
.44 
.37 


35 
69 

45 

38 
65 
24 
98 
58 

78 
54 
90 
71 


81 
19 
93 
62 


TABLE  XXXl'i 


Comparative  Table,  Male  Inmates  iu  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  From 
Counties  of  Iowa,  1901-1916 


No.  inmates  per 

Rank  of  county 
in  per  cent  of 

County 

1000  population 

urban 

population 

1. 

Worth 

L77 

97 

2. 

Jones 

1.76 

40 

3. 

Winneshiek 

1.69 

91 

4. 

Scott 

1.69 

3 

5. 

Lee 

1.68 

11 

6. 

7. 

Henry 
Johnson 

1.63 
1.57 

46 
23 

8. 

Iowa 

L56 

94 

9. 

Howard 

1.53 

68 

10. 

Des  Moines 

1.51 

6 

11. 

Jefferson 

1.51 

63 

12. 

Clinton 

1.50 

8 

13. 

Hancock 

1.49 

85 

14. 
15. 

Clayton 
Boone 

1.47 
1.45 

70 
20 

16. 

Van  Buren 

1.43 

72 

17. 
18. 
19. 

Montgomery 

Shelby 

Benton 

1.41 

1.40 
1.40 

22 
92 
37 

20. 

Allamakee 

1.40 

87 

21. 

Marion 

1.38 

56 

22. 

Webster 

1.36 

14 

23. 

Mitchell 

1.36 

39 
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24. 

Lucas 

1.35 

25. 

Page 

1.35 

26. 

Marshall 

1.34 

27. 

Chickasaw 

1.28 

28. 

Buena  Vista 

1.26 

29. 

Buchanan 

1.26 

30. 

Jackson 

1.26 

31. 
32. 
33. 

Washington 

Wapello 

Calhoun 

1.24 
1.24 
1.24 

34. 

Mills 

1.23 

35. 

Floyd 

1.22 

36. 

Poweshiek 

1.21 

37. 

Delaware 

1.20 

38. 
39. 

Dubuque 
Crawford 

1.20 
1.19 

40. 

Louisa 

1.19 

41. 

Fremont 

1.18 

42. 

Dallas 

1.17 

43. 

Pocahontas 

1.17 

44. 

Bremer 

1.17 

State  of  loiva 

1.17 

45. 

Humboldt 

1.15 

46. 

Mahaska 

1.13 

47. 

Adams 

1.12 

48. 

Union 

1.12 

49. 

Monona 

1.11 

50. 

Keokuk 

1.08 

51. 

Harrison 

1.08 

52. 

Madison 

1.08 

53. 

Polk 

1.07 

54. 

Guthrie 

1.06 

55. 

Cerro  Gordo 

1.06 

56. 

Hamilton 

1.06 

57. 

Winnebago 

1.05 

58. 

Franklin 

1.05 

59. 

Plymouth 

1.03 

60. 

Tama 

1.03 

61. 

Ida 

1.03 

62. 
63. 

Fayette 
Adair 

1.02 
1.01 

64. 
65. 

Story 
Pottawattamie 

1.01 
1.00 

66. 

Davis 

1.00 

67. 

Cass 

.99 

68. 

Sac 

.99 

69. 

Warren 

.99 

70. 

Cedar 

.98 

49 
21 

16 
73 
66 
67 
47 

50 
9 
36 
27 
18 

34 

77 

4 

65 

57 

89 
25 
90 

44 

Average 

42 

41 
96 

15 

78 
45 

48 
83 
1 
69 
13 

35 
51 
93 
61 
52 

76 
43 
88 
17 
12 

99 
28 
60 
31 
74 
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10 
30 
38 
75 
55 

7 
64 
29 

2 
53 

86 
19 
79 
81 
5 

98 
95 
62 
58 
80 

71 
24 
26 
82 
59 

54 
33 
84 
32 

In  a  comparison  of  these  tables  we  note,  first  of  all,  that  in 
the  table  for  women,  only  thirty-four  counties  have  records  above 
the  State  average  as  compared  with  forty-four  in  the  table  for 
men.  The  range  above  and  below  for  women  is  .81  and  .69  re- 
spectively, for  men  .60  and  .62.  This  would  lessen  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  location  of  the  State  averages,  as  evidence  of  high- 
er degree  of  correlation  between  women's  rates  and  concentra- 
tion of  population.,  as  compared  with  the  rates  for  men,  but 
w^ould  not  entirely  offset  it.  There  seems  greater  range  of  var- 
iation in  the  rates  for  women,  the  highest  being  .10  higher  than 
the  highest  for  men,  and  the  lowest  .18  lower  than  the  lowest  for 
men. 

Of  considerable  interest  are  the  comparative  records  of  indi- 
vidual counties.  In  the  table  for  women,  Lee  an,d  Scott,  two 
counties,   largely   urban   in  character,   have  the  highest   rates, 


71. 

Muscatine 

.97 

72. 

Cherokee 

.97 

73. 

Wayne 

.96 

74. 

Clarke 

.96 

75. 

Decatur 

.96 

76. 

Linn 

.95 

77. 

Green 

.94 

78. 

Hardin 

.91 

79. 

Woodbury- 

.90 

80. 

Jasper 

.89 

81. 

Grundy 

.88 

82. 

Appanoose 

.87 

83. 

Clay 

.86 

84. 

Kossuth 

.86 

85. 

Black   Hawk 

.85 

86. 

Monroe 

.85 

87. 

Audubon 

.85 

88. 

Dickinson 

.83 

89. 

Palo  Alto 

.81 

90. 

Einggold 

.81 

91. 

Lyon 

.79 

92. 

Wright 

.79 

93. 

0  'Brien 

.78 

94. 

Osceola 

.77 

95. 

Taylor 

.77 

96. 

Sioux 

.72 

97. 

Carroll 

.69 

98. 

Butler 

.66 

99. 

Emmet 

.55 
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but  in  the  table  for  men  these  are  surpassed  by  Worth,  Jones, 
and  Winneshiek  counties.  Of  these  Jones  has  not  very  high 
rank  in  urban  per  cent  and  the  others  very  low  ranlc.  Of  the 
counties  containing  cities  of  importance  Des  Moines  ranks  sixth 
in  the  table  for  women,  tenth  in  that  for  men.  Clinton  ranks 
eighth  in,  that  for  women,  twelfth  in  that  for  men.  Wapello 
drops  from  eleventh  to  thirty-second,  and  Dubuque  from  sev- 
enteenth to  thirty-eighth ;  ^luseatine,  Linn  and  Polk  counties 
likewise  drop  from  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-sec- 
ond in  the  table  for  women  to  seventy-first,  seventy-sixth  and 
fifty-third  in  that  for  men.  Woodbury  and  Black  Hawk  change 
from  sixty-eighth  and  seventy-ninth  in  the  table  for  women  to 
seventy-ninth  and  eighty-fifth  in  the  table  for  men.  On  the 
other  hand  Webster  and  Pottawattamie  counties  rise  from 
thirty-first  and  seventy-second  in  the  table  for  women  to  twenty- 
second  and  sixty-fifth  in  the  table  for  men.  Of  the  thirteen 
counties  containing  the  thirteen  largest  cities  in  the  State, 
eleven  have  a  higher  rank  in  the  table  for  women  than  in  the 
table  for  men.  The  evidence  certainly  indicates  that  the  com- 
paratively high  rates  for  women  are  in  the  urban  rather  than 
the  rural  communities. 

Use  of  Spearman's  formula  gives  similar  results.  The  coef- 
ficient of  correlation  between  rank  in  rate  of  inmates  in  insane 
hospitals  and  rank  in  urban  per  cent  is  .173  for  the  table  for 
women,  .074  for  the  table  for  men,  with  the  same  probable  error 
of  .043. 

RECORD  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN  DIVISIONS 
In  the  discussion  of  this  question  of  whether  or  not  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  women  in  the  rural  districts  become  in- 
sane. Table  XXXII  will  be  of  interest.  Because  of  the  character 
of  data  available  this  is  based  upon  admissions,  not  upon  num- 
ber of  inmates,  and  includes  only  those  admitted  to  State  insti- 
tutions. 
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TABLE  XXXII--^ 

Eural  and  Urban  Admissions  to  State  Hospitals  for  Insane,  1909-1916 


Division 

considered 

No. 

per  1000  population 

Males 

Females 

Total 

State  as  whole 

2.00 

1.44 

3.44 

Country 

1.24 

.61 

1.85 

Villages  and   towns 

3.20 

2.69 

5.89 

Towns  2000-4000 

2.81 

2.48 

5.29 

Towns    4000-8000 

2.30 

1.86 

4.16 

Cities    8000-25,000 

2.86 

2.10 

4.96 

Cities  25,000  and  over 

2.29 

1.85 

4.14 

Considering  first  the  totals  for  different  rural  and  urban 
divisions,  we  find  that  the  total  rate  for  the  open  country  is  con- 
siderably less  than  half  that  for  any  other  division,  and  not 
very  much  above  half  the  State  average.  Quite  astonishing, 
however,  is  the  rate  of  villages  and  towns  under  2000,  consid- 
erably higher  than  that  for  any  other  division  considered,  and 
in  addition  very  near  in  rate  we  find  the  class  of  towns  n.ext 
larger  in  size,  those  from  2000  to  4000.  Rates  for  the  larger 
cities  are  lower,  though  not  decreasing  regularly  with  the  in- 
crease in  population.  All  urban  centers  have  much  higher 
rates  than  does  the  open  country,  but  there  is  no  great  degree 
of  correlation,  either  direct  or  inverse,  between  rate  and  size  of 
the  urban  center.  All  urban  divisions  likewise  have  rates  con- 
siderably above  the  State  average. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  rates  for  men  and  wo- 
men we  find  that  those  for  each  rise  and  fall  with  the  changes 
in  division  considered,  in  a  way  paralleling  the  fluctuations  in 
total  rate  already  noted.  Contrasts,  however,  are  noticeable. 
The  rate  for  men  is  always  considerably  higher  than  that  for 
women.  According  to  the  statements  quoted  earlier  in  the 
section,  though  not  according  to  the  records  found  for  Iowa,  we 
would  expect  this  contrast  to  be  least  for  the  open  country,  if 
apparent  there  at  all.  Instead  we  find  it  greatest  here.  Not 
only  is  the  rate  of  insanity  among  women  lower  in  the  open 
country  than  elsewhere,  but  it  is  much  lower  there  than  else- 
where in  comparison  with  the  rate  for  men  and  the  total  rate. 
For  the  open  country  the  rate  for  women  is  less  than  half  that 
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for  men.  For  the  State  as  a  whole  it  is  almost  three-fourths, 
while  for  all  urban  divisions  it  is  higher  still,  the  ratio  being 
least  for  cities  8000-25000. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  considers  admissions 
to  State  institutions  only  and  would  have  been  altered  if  data 
for  private  and  county  institutions  could  have  been  included  in 
it.  During  the  period  studied  the  numbers  of  men.  and  of 
women  included  among  the  insane  in  county  homes  have  been 
practically  equal,  the  exact  average  for  men  being  469.6  and 
that  for  women  468.7,  and  as  will  be  shown  later,  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  these  come  from  the  open  country  than  is 
true  of  inmates  of  the  State  hospitals.  The  State  institutions, 
however,  have  contained  over  four-fifths  of  the  insane  in  public 
institutions.  About  one  and  a  half  times  as  many  women  as 
men  are  cared  for  in  the  private  institutions.  These,  however,  are 
located  in  Davenport,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Dubuque,  and  draw 
a  very  high  per  cent  of  their  population,  considerably  more  than 
what  comes  from  this  State  from  the  three  counties,  Scott,  Pot- 
tawattamie and  Dubuque.  As  has  already  been  noted  two  of 
the  three  rank  higher  in  the  table  of  county  rates  for  insanity 
among  women,  than  in  the  corresponding  table  for  men.  Com- 
plete data  for  county  and  private  institutions  would  no  doubt 
tend  to  counterbalance  the  very  low  rate  for  women,  in  the 
open  country,  but  would  be  far  from  sufficient  to  fully  offset 
it. 

Because  of  interest  in  a  comparison  of  rural  and  urban  rates 
of  insanity,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  county  home  stew- 
ards in  an  effort  to  get  accurate  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of 
county  home  inmates  of  different  classes  coming  from  the  open 
country  and  from  urban  centers  as  classified  according  to  pop- 
ulation. As  already  noted,  results  were  incomplete  but  repre- 
sentative and  trustworthy  except  for  the  cities  of  larger  size. 
Regret  is  felt  that  little  information  in.  regard  to  sex  division 
of  the  inmates  was  obtained.  Table  XXXIII  summarizes  the 
returns. 
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TABLE  XXXIII55 

Rural  and  Urban  Insanity  in  County  Homes,  Certain  Counties  of  Iowa, 

August,  1917 

Division  No.  insane  per 

considered  1000    population 

Total  population  .57 

Country  .58 

Villages  and  towns  .37 

Towns  2000-4000  .67 

Towns   4000-8000  .32 

Cities  8000-25,000  .64 

Cities    25,000    and   over  1.01 

Upon  comparing  this  table  with  the  parallel  one  for  admis- 
sions to  State  institutions  for  the  insane,  two  features  stand  out, 
the  comparative  increase  in  rate  for  the  open  country,  here 
slightly  above  the  rate  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  the  great 
decrease  in  the  rate  for  villages  and  towns  under  2000.  The 
open  country  rate,  however,  is  very  little  above  the  State  average 
and,  with  only  one-fourth  as  many  insane  in  county  as  State 
institutions,  will  not  go  far  toward  counter-balancing  the  record 
in  the  other  table.  The  same  holds  true  with  reference  to  the 
record  of  villages  and  town.s,  though  their  variations  both  above 
and  below  the  State  average  are  larger  than  those  for  the  open 
country.  Towns  2000-4000  still  show  a  comparatively  high 
rate.  The  exceedingly  high  rate  for  cities  above  25000  is  based 
on  returns  from  only  one  city. 

RECORD  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CITIES 
The  record  for  individual  cities  in  total  number  of  insane  ad- 
mitted to  State  hospitals  and  the  proportions  of  men  and  women 
among  them  are  given  in  Table  XXXIV. 
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TABLE  XXXIV5« 


Comparative  Table,  Admissions  to  State  Hospitals  For  Insane  From 
Cities  of  Iowa,  1909-1916 


Rank  in 
City        population 

No.  per  1000 
population 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1. 

Atlantic 

34 

5.92 

2.63 

8.55 

1 

14 

2. 

Keokuk 

13 

4.57 

3.14 

7.71 

2 

6 

3. 

Shenandoah 

27 

3.22 

4.22 

7.44 

13 

2 

4. 

Ft.    Madison 

19 

4.27 

2;81 

7.08 

4 

10 

5. 

Glenwood 

39 

2.47 

4.52 

6.99 

27 

1 

6. 

Clarinda 

40 

2.61 

3.91 

6.52 

24 

3 

7. 

Cedar  Eapids 

5 

3.32 

3.20 

6.52 

11 

4 

8. 

Perry 

32 

3.67 

2,81 

6.48 

6 

11 

9. 

Marshalltown 

14 

4.56 

1.79 

6.36 

3 

29 

10. 

Ames 

37 

3.16 

3.16 

6.31 

14 

5 

11. 

Charles  City 

23 

3.73 

2.38 

6.11 

5 

18 

12. 

Oskaloosa 

18 

3.49 

2.54 

6.02 

8 

15 

13. 

Red  Oak 

31 

2.90 

3.11 

6.00 

20 

7 

14. 

Creston 

21 

3.61 

2.17 

5.78 

7 

22 

15. 

Albia 

29 

3.35 

2.35 

5.70 

10 

19 

16. 

Des  Moines 

1 

3.15 

2.52 

5.67 

15 

16 

17. 

Ft.  Dodge 

12 

2.51 

2.96 

5.47 

19 

8 

18. 

Chariton 

41 

2.64 

2.64 

5.27 

23 

13 

19. 

Mason  City 

15 

3.29 

1.87 

5.16 

12 

26 

20, 

Sioux   City 

2 

2.97 

2.17 

5.14 

18 

21 

21. 

Cedar  Falls 

26 

2.83 

2.30 

5.13 

22 

20 

22. 

Waterloo 

7 

2.36 

2.66 

5.02 

29 

12 

23. 

Centerville 

20 

2.88 

2.02 

4.90 

21 

24 

24. 

Iowa    City 

17 

3.47 

1.39 

4.86 

9 

36 

25. 

Boone 

16 

3.00 

1.84 

4.83 

17 

28 

26. 

Fairfield 

28 

3.02 

1.61 

4.63 

16 

32 

27. 

Newton 

33 

1.73 

2.82 

4.55 

36 

9 

28. 

Ottumwa 

10 

2.45 

2.09 

4.54 

28 

23 

29. 

Burlington 

9 

2.51 

1.97 

4.48 

26 

25 

30. 

Le  Mars 

38 

1.92 

2.41 

4.33 

35 

17 

31. 

Clinton 

8 

2.11 

1.84 

3.95 

32 

27 

32. 

Muscatine 

11 

2.23 

1.67 

3.89 

31 

31 

State  of  Iowa 

2.M 

1.61 

3.85 

29-30 

32-3. 

33. 
34. 

Davenport 
Grinnell 

3 
25 

2.23 
1.99 

1.56 
1.79 

3.79 

3.77 

30 
33 

34 
30 

35. 

Washington 

36 

2.51 

1.14 

3.65 

25 

38 
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36. 

Council   Bluffs 

6 

1.95 

1.40 

3.35 

34 

35 

37. 

Marion 

35 

1.59 

1.59 

3.18 

37 

33 

38. 

Webster   City 

24 

1.54 

1.15 

2.69 

38 

37 

39. 

Dubuque 

4 

1.22 

.99 

2,21 

40 

39 

40. 

Oelwein 

22 

1.33 

.66 

1.99 

39 

41 

41.     Cherokee  30  1.02  .68  1.71  41  40 

As  already  noted,  there  is  little  if  any  correlation  between 
size  of  urban  center  and  insanity  rate.  Superficial  investiga- 
tion of  this  table  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  town  with 
highest  rate  is  of  comparatively  small  size.  Keokuk,  the  sec- 
ond, is  much  larger,  but  the  third  is  again  small.  No  large 
city  is  found  until  we  reach  Cedar  Rapids,  seventh  in  order. 
Des  Moines,  the  next  large  city,  is  sixteenth.  Use  of  Spear- 
man's coefficient  gives  like  results.  No  direct  correlation  is  to 
be  found  between  rank  in  population  and  rate  of  admission, 
for  all  insane,  or  for  either  men  or  women.  Elimination  from 
consideration  of  cities  making  large  use  of  private  institutions 
and  so  not  offering  normal  conditions,  still  left  the  result  in- 
conclusive ;  either  no  coefficient  was  obtained  or  one  much  less 
than  probable  error. 

Certain  towns  and  cities  show  peculiar  records  in  the  com- 
parative numbers  of  men  and  women  admitted  to  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  but  probably  these  are  not  very  significant. 
The  absence  of  data  for  county  and  private  isstitution.s,  which 
receive  a  larger  proportion  of  women  than  do  the  State  insti- 
tutions and  the  possibilities  for  chance  variation  in  relatively 
small  cities  render  such  evidence  of  doubtful  value. 

RECORDS  ELSEWHERE 
By  v,ay  of  comparison  certain  figures  obtained  by  an  anal- 
ysis of  material  furnished  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Census  Bulletin  on  Insane  and  Feeble-Minded  in  Institutions, 
1910,  will  be  of  interest.^''  In  this  report  all  population  living 
in  the  open  country  or  villages  and  towns  under  2500  is  classed 
as  rural.  For  Iov>a  this  would  seem  very  unwise,  including 
as  it  would  under  one  head  the  divisions  of  the  population 
having  the  lowest  rate  and  the  highest  rate  of  insanity  respect- 
ively. But  the  figures  are  nevertheless  of  some  value.  They 
show  that  the  rate  per  thousand  of  admissions  to  insane  hos- 
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pitals  from  iniral  districts,  so  defined,  was  for  1910  .414,  that 
of  admissions  from  urban  centers,  .860,  more  than  twice  as 
great.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  country  53.7  per  cent  in 
1910  was  classed  as  rural.  Of  the  total  number  of  insane  ad- 
mitted to  the  institutions  in  that  year  only  33.6  per  cent  were 
of  rural  residence.  In  the  west  north  central  states,  66.7  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  reported  as  rural  but  only  51.7  per 
cent  of  the  insane  admitted  to  hospitals  were  so  classified. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  insanity  among  women  in 
rural  districts,  it  is  worth  noting  that,  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  of  the  total  number  of  women  admitted  to  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  only  32.9  per  cent  were  of  rural  residence  while 
the  corresponding  figure  for  men  is  34.2  per  cent.  For  the 
west  north  central  states,  the  corresponding  figures  are  48.6 
per  cent  and  54.1  per  cent  for  women  and  men  respectively. 
There  is  no  evidence  here  of  an  abnormal  rate  of  insanity  in 
rural  districts.  The  value  of  this  evidence,  however,  is  min- 
imized by  the  inclusion  of  village  population  with  that  of  the 
open  country.^^ 

CHARACTER  OF  INSANITY 
The  United  States  Census  Bulletin  already  quoted,  a  study 
of  admissions  to  the  New  York  Hospitals,  and  a  study  in 
Michigan  reveal  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  differ- 
ences in  character  and  cause  of  insanity  in  rural  and  urban 
districts.  The  United  States  Census  figures  show  that  15.2  per 
cent  of  all  admissions  to  insane  hospitals,  21.2  per  cent  of  those 
from  urban,  districts,  and  10.2  per  cent  of  those  from  rural 
districts  were  for  general  paralysis  or  alcoholic  psychosis. 
The  rural  rate  of  admission  for  these  types  of  insanity  is  .042 
per  thousand  population,  while  the  urban  rate  is  .182  or  nearly 
four  and  one-half  times  as  great.  According  to  the  New  York 
study,  "the  urban  communities  appear  to  contribute  to  the  in- 
sanity roll  because  of  the  dissipations  of  the  city.  In  1910, 
seventeen  per  cent  of  all  men  admitted,  and  eight  per  cent  of 
all  women  admitted  to  the  state  hospitals,  were  admitted  be- 
cause of  paresis  due  to  venereal  diseases  of  one  sort  or  another. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  'fully  thirty  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
ten  per  cent  of  the  women  admitted  to  the  state  hospitals  of  New 
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York  are  sent  there  either  directly  or  indirectly  because  of  the  use 
of  alcohol. '  It  appears  that  rural  insanity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  the  result  of  isolation.  Melancholia  and  senile  dementia 
are  the  characteristic  rural  mental  disorders."  The  results 
of  the  Michigan  study  likewise  go  to  "show  that  urban  in- 
sanity is  closely  related  to  venereal  disease,  alcohol  and  drugs, 
while  rural  insanity  is  due  to  hereditary  defect,  isolation  and 
old  age."^» 

No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to  secure 
data  in  regard  to  the  character  of  insanity  in  Iowa,  or  to 
compare  the  character  of  the  insanity  of  rural  with  that  of 
urban  communities.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  con- 
siderably larger  per  cent  of  the  rural  insane  than  the  urban 
insane  are  kept  in  the  county  homes.  Likewise  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  the  insane  among  women  than  of  the  insane 
among  men  are  kept  in  county  institutions.  The  character  of 
the  insanity  most  common  in  rural  districts  and  among  women 
may  be  in  a  considerable  measure  responsible.  The  fact  that 
women,  normally  less  subject  to  dissipation  than  men,  and 
rural  districts  likewise  normally  less  affected  by  dissipation 
than  urban,  show  this  common  tendency  supports  this  idea. 
Quite  likely  Iowa  conditions  parallel  those  found  in  Michi- 
gan and  elsewhere  as  to  contrast  in  character  between  rural 
and  urban  insanity. 


VII 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CERTAIN  FACTORS 

UPON  SOCIAL  INFECTION 

A.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF 
POPULATION 
In  a  consideration  of  the  factors  accounting  for  the  varia- 
tion in  criminality  and  dependence  between  communities,  one 
of  the  most  common  hypothetical  explanations  is  that  of  dif- 
ference in  racial  composition.  Accordingly  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  explanation.  The 
figures  given  in  the  United  States  Census  of  1910  as  to  the 
per  cent  of  foreign  born,  and  of  those  of  foreign  parentage  in 
the  various  counties  and  large  cities  were  utilized,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  discover  the  presence  or  absence  of  correlation 
between  these  and  the  rates  of  criminality  and  dependency  in 
the  various  counties.  The  results  of  this  study  are  in  part  sum- 
marized in  Table  XXXV. 

TABLE  XXXV^" 

Foreign  Population  and  Social  Infection:  A  study  of  the  Twenty  Iowa 

Counties  with  the  Highest  Percentage  of  Population  of 

Foreign  Birth  or  Parentage 


Counties    in    order    of  .5  g  .S.-S  ^  f    -g  .^  f    |  ^  f  '5^  ^  ^  |  -5  a 

per   cent     of    foreign    eg  B>  gg^^g^^p  |s  ^.  ^ -^    2  t 

birth  or  parentage         ^^  ^g  f^g£°g£^o^o«.p^o^ 

1.  Sioux                     94  99         89         33         83  51  65         84 

2.  Winnebago           46  43         81         91         73  71  73         96 

3.  Worth                   51  93         74         82         84  87  64         26 

4.  Lyon                      84  97         76         53         87  88  71         98 

5.  Crawford              50  72         31         67         74  85  90         19 

6.  Winneshiek          11  58         48           3         46  57  83         54 

7.  Plymouth              36  30         29         29         94  0  0         69 

8.  Buena  Vista        81  89         66         84         82  23  16         61 

(110) 
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9. 

Hancock 

70 

74 

93 

74 

97 

75 

84 

37 

10. 

Scott 

6 

25 

9 

35 

19 

3 

7 

11 

11. 

Grundy 

98 

77 

98 

72 

90 

59 

85 

69 

12. 

Osceola 

72 

87 

20 

59 

81 

82 

81 

60 

13. 

Dubuque 

19 

57 

37 

77 

36 

8 

11 

14 

14. 

Audubon 

80 

62 

82 

57 

34 

83 

59 

97 

15. 

Clinton 

4 

49 

33 

75 

4 

14 

24 

4 

16. 

Humboldt 

91 

63 

75 

23 

67 

25 

12 

92 

17. 

Ida 

78 

96 

80 

30 

93 

0 

0 

44 

18. 

Kossuth 

97 

55 

84 

37 

51 

48 

14 

66 

19. 

Shelby 

89 

95 

96 

94 

96 

0 

0 

90 

20. 

Allamakee 

63 

98 

97 

51 

66 

77 

79 

46 

TABLE  XXXV  Contd. 

Kecords  of  Counties  in  Tables  on  Tuberculosis,  Feeble-Minded  and  Insane 


Tubercular 

Feeble-minded 

Insane 

admissions 

inmates 

inmates 

1. 

Sioux 

93 

82 

98 

2. 

Winnebago 

34 

81 

59 

3. 

Worth 

4 

92 

14 

4. 

Lyon 

75 

97 

95 

5. 

Crawford 

74 

5 

65 

6. 

Winneshiek 

39 

88 

9 

7. 

Plymouth 

83 

91 

61 

8. 

Buena  Vista 

71 

78 

25 

9. 

Hancock 

42 

62 

30 

10. 

Scott 

2 

43 

o 

11. 

Grundy 

68 

54 

91 

12. 

Osceola 

80 

77 

82 

13. 

Dubuque 

40 

46 

24 

14. 

Audubon 

63 

93 

71 

15. 

Clinton 

22 

65 

8 

16. 

Humboldt 

10 

34 

48 

17. 

Ida 

38 

55 

29 

18. 

Kossuth 

27 

44 

97 

19. 

Shelby 

97 

87 

40 

20. 

Allamakee 

81 

38 

17 

In  this  table  the  twenty  counties  with  the  highest  percent- 
age of  population  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  are  considered, 
and  their  rank  in  the  various  tables  of  criminality,  juvenile 
delinquency,  dependence  and  defectives  is  given  for  compari- 
son. In  the  twenty  counties,  with  no  correlation,  we  would 
expect  to  find  one-fifth  of  twenty  or  four  counties  from  any 
given  twenty  from  any  other  table.  The  total  sum  of  ranks 
also,   with  no  correlation,   ought  normally  to  be   1000.     How 
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D.early  this  is  the  situation  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  ^vhicll 
gives  the  number  included  in  the  twenty  from  the  first  twenty 
and  also  the  last  twenty  of  each  of  the  other  tables,  and  the 
sum  of  ranks  of  the  twenty  in  each  of  the  other  tables. 

TABLE  XXXVI 

Analysis  of  Table  Showing  Effect  of  Foreign  Population  Upon 
Seriousness  of  Social  Infection 

No.  of  first  20  No.  of  last  20  Sum  of  ranks 

in   first   20   in  in    first    20   in  first  20  for- 

foreign  popu-  foreign  popu-  eign    popula- 

Series  compared                         lation                   lation  tion 

Normal  distribution  4  4  1000 

Criminal  prosecutions  4  8  1210 

Criminal  convictions  0  8  1419 

Penal  commitments  2  9  1298 

Inebriate  commitments  1  4  1126 

Industrial  school   commitments     2  10  1357 

Juvenile  court  cases  3  8  1303 

Juvenile  delinquency  4  8  1200 

Total  dependency  4  6  1137 

Tubercular  hospital  admissions     3  5  1043 
Inmates  institution 

feeble-minded  1  8  1312 

Inmates,  hospitals  insane  5  5  965 

From  this  analysis  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  every  case  but 
one  if  any  correlation  exists,  it  is  an  inverse  correlation.  In 
the  exceptional  case,  that  of  the  inmates  of  hospitals  for  in- 
sane, the  record  is  not  entirely  consistent.  While  the  number 
in  the  first  twenty  and  the  sum  of  ranks  points  to  a  slightly 
abnormal  rate  of  insanity,  the  record  for  number  in  the  last 
twenty  points  the  other  way.  The  evidence  is  inconclusive. 
The  counties  with  larger  foreign  element  furnish  less  than  a 
normal  per  cent  of  the  criminality,  delinquency,  inebriate 
commitments,  dependence,  and  of  the  tuberculous  and  feeble- 
minded admissions.  Records  for  the  latter  two  are  so  largely  a 
measure  of  intelligent  effort  toward  dealing  with  the  problems, 
rather  than  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  that  they  merit 
separate  consideration.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  for 
the  remaining  tables  the  distribution,  of  ranks  for  inebriate 
commitments  more  nearly  approaches  the  normal.  Tliese 
counties  seem  to  offend  most  in  the  direction  of  inebriety.    This 
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may  be  either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  result  of  a  different 
standard  as  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  ranks  of  de- 
pendence are  second  in  their  proximity  to  normal  distribution. 

In  admissions  to  tubercular  hospitals  the  record  of  the 
twenty  counties  is  perhaps  as  nearly  normal  as  chance  varia- 
tion would  permit.  There  is  divergence  in  both  directions,  but 
comparatively  slight  in  either.  In  reference  to  the  record  in 
feeble-mindedness,  it  must  be  noted  that  only  two  of  the 
twenty  counties  considered  are  located  in  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  the  State  which,  owing  to  proximity  to  the  State  Insti- 
tution has  made  comparatively  large  use  of  the  facilities  for 
care  of  the  feeble-minded.  The  two  counties  coming  within 
that  section  are  on  its  border.  There  is  therefore  much  rea- 
son for  doubting  if  this  record  offers  any  evidence  of  true  cor- 
relation between  the  presence  of  foreign  population  elements 
and  neglect  in  caring  for  the  feeble-minded. 

The  twenty  counties  considered  above  are  largely  rural,  only 

three  large  cities  being  included  within  their  borders.  The 
following  table  shows  the  situation  for  the  cities  of  over  25,000 
population  in  1910. 

TABLE  XXXVII" 


Comparative  Table,  Correlation  Between  Per  Cent  of  Population  of  Foreign 

Birth  or  Parentage  and  Rate  of   Commitments  or  Admissions  to 

State  Institutions  in  Iowa  Cities  above  25,000  in  1910 


Inebriate 

Cities  in  rank 

Per  cent 

of 

Penal  commit- 

Ind. School 

commit- 

of foreign 

pop.  fori 

3ign 

ments  per 

commitments 

ments 

population 

birth  or  prge. 

1000  pop. 

per  1000 

per 

1000 

1.     Dubuque 

59.5 

1.01 

.747 

.64 

2.     Davenport 

57.5 

1.37 

1.650 

1.35 

3.     Clinton 

53.9 

1.21 

.860 

.86 

4.     Sioux  City 

52.5 

1.92 

1.505 

2.11 

5.     Cedar  Rapids         46.2 

2.22 

2.286 

4.36 

6.     Council  Bluffs        40.8 

1.97 

1.271 

2.14 

7.     Des    Moines 

34.3 

3.47 

2.420 

4.92 

8.     Waterloo 

34.0 

1.05 

.936 

2.43 
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Admissions    insti- 

Admissions 

Tube] 

ft'ular  hos- 

tutions  for 

hos])ital 

pital 

admissious 

feeble-minded 

for  insane 

1. 

Dubuque 

.60 

.55 

2.21 

2. 

Davenport 

1.67 

.82 

3.79 

3. 

Clinton 

1.17 

.74 

3.95 

4. 

Sioux  City 

.71 

1.34 

5.14 

5. 

Cedar   Rapids 

4.63 

.61 

6.52 

6. 

Council  Bluffs 

.38 

.99 

3.35 

7. 

Des  Moines 

2.50 

1.62 

5.07 

8. 

Waterloo 

.82 

.97 

5.02 

This  table  indicates  no  positive  correlation  between  foreign 
population  and  criminality,  but  rather  the  opposite.  Notable 
also  is  the  failure  of  this  table  to  show  the  tendency  toward  a 
higher  rate  in.  inebriate  commitments  noted  in  the  preceding 
table.  The  failure  of  the  cities  to  show  this  tendency  may  pos- 
sibly be  explained  by  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  use  of  liquor 
characteristic  of  the  foreign  element  than  of  the  native  element 
in  the  population.  In  cities  where  liquor  has  been  more  easily 
obtained,  the  native  population  may  tend  to  use  considerably 
more  than  where  the  temptation  is  absent.  The  foreign  element 
may  be  less  affected  by  this  presence  or  absence  of  temptation. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inebriates  from  these  particular 
counties  might  come  from  the  native  element  in  the  population, 
less  able  to  use  liquor  in  moderation,  but  this  offers  no  explana- 
tion for  the  relatively  low  rate  from  the  cities  where  temptation 
would  be  greatest.  The  foreign  element  would  seem  to  furnish 
some  little  proportion,  of  those  committed  to  the  hospitals  for 
inebriates.  The  attitude  of  the  local  authorities  toward  in- 
ebriates and  their  commitment  to  institutions  may,  however,  be 
a  big  factor  in  explaining  the  absence  of  any  tendency  toward 
correlation. 

The  record  of  the  cities  in  admission  of  defectives  roughly 
parallels  the  record  for  criminality,  showing  a  like  absence  of 
correlation  with  per  cent  of  foreign  population. 

In  considering  this  notable  absence  of  excessive  criminality 
or  proportion  of  defectives  in  Iowa's  foreign  population,  it 
must  be  noted  that  this  population  is  very  largely  made  up  of 
northern  Europeans  of  the  old  immigration,  people  who  in  many 
cases  came  to  the  State  years  ago  and  entered  primarily  into 
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agriculture.  In  1910  Iowa's  foreign  born  population  was 
273,765,  of  which  number  252,664,  or  92.3  per  cent,  were  from 
Canada  or  northern  Europe.*'^  Consequently,  comparisons  with 
States  receiving  a  large  share  of  the  new  immigration  from 
southern  Europe,  which  tends  to  center  in  the  cities,  are 
hardly  possible.  As  will  be  noted  later,  mining  counties  con- 
tain a  considerable  element  of  the  newer  immigration  and  have 
a  different  record. 

B.  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 
1.  Manufacturing.  Another  possible  factor  in  the  explana- 
tion of  social  evils  is  found  in  the  industrial  situation.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  this  study  to  ascertain,  whether  indus- 
trial influences  explain  anything  as  to  conditions  discovered  in 
this  State.  Data  as  to  the  number  of  people  employed  in  manu- 
facturing pursuits  in  all  the  cities  of  the  State  with  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  or  more  is  given  in  the  Federal  Census.  From 
this  data  has  been  calculated  the  per  cent  which  the  total  num- 
ber of  factory  employees  form  of  each  city's  population,  and 
likewise  the  per  cent  of  children  under  sixteen  working  in  fac- 
tories. 

The  results  obtained  as  to  total  number  of  employees  are 
given  in  the  following  table  and  the  rank  of  each  city  in  penal, 
inebriate  hospital,  and  industrial  school  commitments  given  in 
comparison. 

TABLE  XXXVIII65 

Comparative  Table,  Correlation  between  Per  Cent  of  Population  Engaged 

in  Manufacturing  and  Rates  of  Commitment  to  State  Institutions, 

Iowa  Cities  Above  10,000  in  1910 


c       r—  -t: 


Cities,  rank  in 
per  een  of  pop- 
lation  in  manu- 
facturing 

Per  cent  of 
population  i? 
maniifaeturii 

Penal  commi 
ments  per  If 
population 

t^  a; 

•te  B 
a:  £ 

2  ^1 

Qj    K     p. 

I—    c:  -— 

Rank   city  u 
riate  hospita 
commitments 

C    o:    C- 

■  Ec 

-^  -M  o 

^5-E  = 

>  o 

i| 

1.  Muscatine 

21.61 

1.73 

9 

.93 

14 

2.411 

2 

2.  Burlington 

17.23 

1.44 

10 

.41 

17 

.452 

17 
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3. 

Duhuque 

13.40 

1.01 

17 

.64 

16 

.747 

16 

4. 

Ottumwa 

12.04 

2.50 

2 

4.29 

3 

1.908 

5 

5. 

Waterloo 

11.70 

1.05 

16 

2.43 

8 

.936 

14 

6. 

Keokuk 

11.00 

1.93 

6 

2.64 

6 

1.499 

10 

7. 

Cedar  Eapids 

10.87 

2.22 

3 

4.36 

2 

2.286 

3 

8. 

Marshalltown 

10.21 

1.42 

11 

2.54 

7 

1.944 

4 

9. 

Davenport 

9.83 

1.37 

12 

1.35 

13 

1.650 

6 

10. 

Clinton 

9.44 

1.21 

14 

.86 

15 

.860 

15 

11. 

Sioux  City 

7.84 

1.92 

7 

2.11 

11 

1.505 

9 

12. 

Mason  City 

7.18 

2.05 

4 

1.42 

12 

1.603 

7 

13. 

Ft.  Dodge 

7.17 

1.29 

13 

3.99 

4 

1.499 

11 

14. 

Des  Moines 

G.23 

3.47 

1 

4.92 

1 

2.420 

1 

15. 

Council  Bluffs 

4.80 

1.97 

5 

2.14 

10 

1.271 

12 

16. 

Boone 

3.19 

1.84 

8 

2.90 

5 

1.548 

8 

17. 

Iowa  City 

2.79 

1.19 

15 

2.28 

9 

1.090 

13 

TABLE  XXXVIII 


nded 
adm 
1000 

p3 

ospiti 
s   pe; 
ulati( 

•S     tK      t- 

o 

-   -a  0  & 

3.9  o 

a  a  <D 

.r-( 

•2  ° 

Cities   rank  in   per 
cent  of  population 

-Q   S  o 

"^ 

i  .2  ^ 
3^  -^^  S 

a 

0 

in   manufacturing 

P  ^  o 

<P    -rH      O 

Eh  1c  'cc 

o 

o3 

C  T2  O 

Pi 

1. 

Muscatine 

.87 

13 

.62 

14 

3.89 

14 

2. 

Burlington 

1.69 

8 

.99 

7 

4.48 

12 

3. 

Dubuque 

.60 

16 

.55 

17 

2.21 

17 

4. 

Ottumwa 

1.86 

6 

1.41 

2 

4.54 

11 

5. 

Waterloo 

.82 

14 

.97 

8 

5.02 

8 

6. 

Keokuk 

2.78 

4 

.93 

9 

7.71 

1 

7. 

Cedar  Eapids 

4.63 

2 

.61 

15 

6.52 

2 

8. 

Marshalltown 

1.72 

7 

.82 

11 

6.36 

3 

9. 

Davenport 

1.67 

9 

.86 

10 

3.79 

15 

10. 

Clinton 

1.17 

12 

.74 

13 

3.95 

13 

11. 

Sioux  City 

.71 

15 

1.34 

3 

5.14 

7 

12. 

Mason   City 

1.20 

11 

1.07 

5 

5.16 

6 

13. 

Ft.    Dodge 

1.48 

10 

.77 

12 

5.47 

5 

14. 

Des  Moines 

2.50 

5 

1.62 

1 

5.67 

4 

15. 

Council    Bluffs 

.38 

17 

.99 

6 

3.35 

16 

16. 

Boone 

3.96 

3 

1.26 

4 

4.S3 

10 

17. 

Iowa    City 

5.95 

1 

.59 

16 

4.86 

9 

Muscatine,  the  city  with  the  largest  proportion  of  its  popula- 
tion engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  has  the  second  high- 
est per  cent  of  industrial  commitments.  Beyond  this  no  points 
of  special  significance  appear.     Superficial  observation  of  the 
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table  reveals  no  correlation  between  per  cent  of  population 
employed  in  factories  and  rank  in  commitments  or  admissions 
to  State  institutions  and  the  use  of  Spearman's  formula  gives 
no  proof  of  such  a  connection.  If  any  exists  at  all  it  is  an  inverse 
correlation.  As  has  already  been  shown,  cities  and  towns  have 
far  higher  rates  than  does  the  open  country,  but  there  is  no 
statistical  proof  that  industrial  cities  have  higher  rates  than 
non-industrial  cities. 

The  statistics  as  to  the  per  cent  of  children  under  sixteen 
employed  in  factories  are  summarized  in  Table  XXXIX,  and 
the  rank  of  the  cities  in  rate  of  industrial  school  commitments 
is  given  for  comparison. 

TABLE  XXXIX«'i 

Comparative  Table,  Correlation,  Child  Labor  and  Industrial  School 
Commitments   in   Iowa   Cities  above   10,000   in   1910 


Ind.   school 

Per  cent  pop. 

commitments 

Rank  cities 

Cities  in   order  per 

child  laborers 

per   1000 

industrial 

cent  child  laborers 

under  16 

population 

commitments 

1.     Muscatine 

.736 

2.411 

2 

2.     Ottumwa 

.359 

1.908 

5 

3.     Cedar  Rapids 

.293 

2.286 

3 

4.     Dubuque 

.255 

.747 

16 

5.     Burlington 

.243 

.452 

17 

6.     Marshalltown 

.194 

1.944 

4 

7.     Fort  Dodge 

.187 

1.287 

11 

8.     Keokuk 

.186 

1.499 

10 

9.     Davenport 

.167 

1.650 

6 

10.     Clinton 

.160 

.860 

15 

11.     Des  Moines 

.125 

2.420 

1 

12.     Sioux  City 

.094 

1.505 

9 

13.     Boone 

.019 

1.548 

8 

14.     Council  Bluffs 

.017 

1.271 

12 

15.     Waterloo 

.011 

.936 

14 

16.     Iowa   City 

.000 

1.090 

13 

17.     Mason  City 

.000 

1.603 

7 

The  rank  of  Muscatine,  Ottumwa,  and  Cedar  Rapids  would 
suggest  the  existence  of  correlation.  The  high  rank  of  Des 
Moines  in  industrial  school  commitments  despite  its  low  rank 
in  per  cent  of  child  laborers  need  in  no  way  disprove  this,  since 
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in  a  city  of  that  size  other  factors  would  enter.  Duhuqne  and 
Burlington,  however,  pretty  clearly  offer  exceptions  to  any  rule 
as  to  correlation,  their  record  being  quite  in  contrast  to  the 
facts  indicated  by  the  rest  of  the  table. 

Use  of  Spearman's  formula  gave  a  direct  correlation  of  .1875, 
with  a  probable  error  of  .104.  This  would  indicate  the  existence 
of  correlation,  though  not  to  a  high  degree.  With  Dubuque 
and  Burlington,  eliminated  from  tlie  table,  the  coefficient  of 
correlation  given  is  .41  with  a  probable  error  of  .11.  It 
can  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  correla- 
tion ordinarily  between  child  labor  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  record  of  Dubuque  and  Burlington  is  anomalous.  There 
must  be  some  unusual  factors  in  the  local  situation  which  are 
responsible  for  their  low  rates  of  industrial  school  commit- 
ments. Dubuque  County  showed  a  rank  of  eighth  in  rate  of 
juvenile  court  eases  and  of  eleventh  in  cases  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Serious  delinquency  must  exist  though  few  are  actual- 
ly committed  to  the  industrial  schools.  Continuous  charity  or- 
ganization work,  the  efficient  work  of  a  police  matron  employed 
since  1907,  and  the  reputed  conservativeness  of  the  judges,  may 
partially  explain  the  Burlington  situation.  Another  explana- 
tion of  the  low  degree  of  correlation  which  could  be  shown  in 
actual  figures  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  all  child  laborers  are  in- 
cluded in  this  study,  but  merely  those  employed  in  factories. 
The  large  number  engaged  as  boot-blacks,  and  in  various  street 
trades  are  not  taken  into  account.  Various  investigations  as 
to  the  relation  betw^een  delinquency  and  employment  have 
shown  that  this  relation  is  much  closer  in  the  case  of  the  street 
trades  than  any  other  common  form  of  child  labor.^^  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  a  factor  in  the  Des  Moines  situation. 

Attention  has  already  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  evident 
seriousness  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem  at  Muscatine. 
One  source  of  explanation  is  that  this  medium  sized  city  has 
more  child  industrial  laborers  in  absolute  numbers  than  any 
other  city  in  the  State,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  as  the  nearest  city,  Ottumwa. 

2.  Mining.  The  foregoing  tables  did  not  cover  the  indus- 
trial field  as  a  whole,  but  only  the  conditions  in  manufacturing 
cities.     Iowa  is  an  important  coal  mining  State,  and  the  coal 
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mining  communities  furnish  conditions  different  from  those 
of  the  other  urban  centers.  Special  attention  has  accordingly- 
been  given  to  conditions  in.  the  coal  mining  counties. 

The  material  upon  which  this  study  is  based  was  obtained 
from  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  Mine  Inspectors.  Figures 
for  1914  were  available,  but  it  was  thought  more  advisable  to 
use  the  1910  statistics  since  the  1910  census  has  been  used  al- 
most exclusively  as  the  basis  both  for  population  and  for  manu- 
factures. Moreover,  conditions  at  a  time  nearer  the  middle  of 
the  period  covered  are  more  liable  to  be  typical  of  conditions 
throughout  the  period  than  are  conditions  at  the  close. 

There  were  coal  mines  in  operation  in  1910  in  twenty-three 
different  counties  in  Iowa.  It  was  decided,  however,  not  to 
consider  in  this  study  the  counties  in  which  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  employed  in  mining.  Webster 
County,  though  having  less  than  one  per  cent  engaged  in  coal 
mining,  was  included  because  of  the  presence  of  gypsum  mines 
in  that  county.  Neither  the  1910  Federal  Census  nor  the  State 
Mine  Inspectors'  reports  give  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  gypsum  mines.  Twelve  counties  in  all 
were  considered.  Table  XL  gives  the  rank  of  the  counties  and 
per  cent  of  population  employed  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 
In  parallel  columns  is  given  the  rank  of  each  county  in  each 
of  the  chief  lines  of  investigation  already  taken  up. 

TABLE  XLe« 
Eank  of  Coal  Mining  Counties  in  Certain  Representative  Tables 
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1. 

Appanoose 

9 

5 

34 

32 

49 

18 

57 

19 

33 

2. 

Monroe 

10 

4 

11 

58 

16 

58 

72 

30 

57 

3 

Mahaska 

5 

6 

7 

16 

5 

9 

34 

26 

18 

4. 

Polk 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

52 

31 

5. 

Boone 

30 

30 

41 

24 

23 

33 

12 

15 

3 
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6. 

Wayne 

60 

41 

42 

7 

12 

53 

51 

48 

52 

7. 

Jasper 

31 

38 

49 

56 

28 

35 

31 

55 

37 

8. 

Marion 

54 

16 

45 

26 

76 

41 

35 

34 

24 

9. 

Dallas 

95 

73 

58 

41 

30 

32 

33 

93 

72 

10. 

Wapello             13 

10 

5 

2 

2 

63 

6 

14 

1 

11. 

Adams 

57 

8 

22 

94 

38 

20 

92 

81 

94 

12. 

Webste 

r             93 

50 

25 

5 

26 

21 

61 

6 

20 

Inmates 

Mining  counties  in 

1 

Tubercular 

institution 

Inmates 

rank 

per  cent  of 

hospital 

for  feeble- 

hospitals 

population   mining 

admissions 

minded 

for  insane 

1. 

Appanoose 

91 

69 

96 

2. 

Monroe 

82 

90 

88 

3! 

Mahaska 

55 

32 

36 

4. 

Polk 

6 

37 

45 

5. 

Boone 

7 

53 

17 

6. 

Wayne 

64 

51 

81 

7. 

Jasper 

73 

25 

67 

8. 

Marion 

77 

56 

28 

9. 

Dallas 

78 

35 

35 

10. 

Wapello 

25 

19 

15 

11. 

Adams 

94 

26 

55 

12. 

Webster 

47 

76 

14 

TABLE  XLI 

Analysis  of  Table  Showing  Correlation  of  Mining  Population 
Per  Cent  and  Social  Infection 


No. 

of 

1st   12 

No. 

of  last  12 

Sum  of  ranks 

in  ; 

1st  12  in 

in 

1st  12  in 

of   1st   12  in 

mining  popu- 

mining  popu- 

mining  popu- 

ries compared 

lat 

ion 

lation 

lation 

Normal  distribution 

1 

or  2 

1  or  2 

600 

Criminal   prosecutions 

4 

2 

458 

Criminal  convictions 

6 

0 

282 

Penal  commitments 

4 

0 

390 

Inebriate   hosp.    com. 

4 

1 

362 

Industrial  school  com. 

4 

0 

■  306 

Juvenile  Ct.  cases 

2 

0 

384 

County   home  inmates 

2 

1 

505 

Outdoor   relief 

1 

1 

473 

Total   dependency 

2 

1 

442 

Tubercular  hosp.  admis, 

2 

2 

699 

Feeble-minded    inmates 

0 

1 

569 

Insane  inmates 

0 

2 

577 

From  this  table  it  is  clear  that  the  twelve  counties  rank  higher 
in  every  one  of  the  rates  for  criminality  and  dependence  than 
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should  normally  be  the  case.  There  is  evidently  some  correla- 
tion. It  is,  however,  much  more  apparent  in  the  rate  as  to  total 
number  of  criminal  convictions  than  in  anything  else,  and  much 
less  apparent  in  the  field  of  dependence  than  in  any  phase  of 
crime  or  delinquency.  There  is,  however,  no  clear  evidence 
of  correlation  with  number  of  defectives  admitted  to  institu- 
tions. Records  here  are  not  entirely  consistent  and  chance  may 
account  for  much  of  the  divergence  from  normal.  Distance  of 
many  of  the  counties  from  Oakdale  and  Glenwood  may  account 
in  part  for  the  absence  of  high  records  in  admissions  to  those  in- 
stitutions. 

In  many  of  these  twelve  counties,  however,  but  a  veiy  small 
proportion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  mining.  It  is 
advisable  then  to  give  special  attention  to  those  in  which  the 
mining  population  is  clearly  an  important  factor.  In  three 
counties  in  the  State,  Appanoose,  Monroe,  and  Mahaska,  over 
five  per  cent  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  mining,  more  than 
fourteen  per  cent  in  Appanoose  and  Monroe.  There  is  no  city 
in  any  one  of  the  three  which  was  above  10,000  in  1910,  so  the 
factor  of  mining  conditions  is  fairly  well  isolated.  The  high 
rank  of  the  three  counties  in  rate  of  criminal  convictions  and  in 
cost  of  criminal  prosecution  is  at  once  seen  to  be  unusual.  In 
other  matters  the  high  rank  is  not  so  apparent.  To  set  forth 
the  facts  clearly,  the  ranks  for  the  three  counties  in  all  the  mat- 
ters considered  in  the  last  table  are  summed  up  and  compared 
with  the  normal  total  in  Table  XLII. 

TABLE  XLII 

Comparison  of  Total  Ranks  of  Three  Counties  with  Highest 
Per  Cent  of  Miners 

Series  compared  Total  rank 

Normal  distribution  150 

Criminal  prosecutions  24 

Criminal  convictions  15 

Penal  commitments  52 

Inebriate  hospital  commitments  106 

Industrial   school  commitments  70 

Juvenile  court  cases  85 

County  home  inmates  163 

Outdoor  relief  75 
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Total  dependency  108 

Tuberculosis  hospital  admissions  228 

Inmates,  institution,   feeble-minded  191 

Inmates,  hospital,  insane  220 

From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  three  counties  have  a 
rank  lower  than  normal  in  rate  of  county  home  inmates,  but 
a  higher  rank  in  every  other  table  dealing  with  criminality  or 
dependence.  In  every  phase  of  criminality  and  in  outdoor 
relief  the  three  counties  clearly  have  rates  considerably  above 
the  normal,  but  it  is  far  more  apparent  in  the  cost  of  criminal 
prosecution,  and  in  the  total  number  of  criminal  convictions, 
than  in  anything  else.  This  would  indicate  that  a  more  than 
normal  proportion  of  criminal  offenses  are  of  a.  minor  character. 
Yet  the  rate  for  penal  offenses  is  far  above  the  normal.  Rank 
in  admissions  to  all  types  of  institutions  for  defectives  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  abnormally  low. 

Despite  the  high  rank  of  IMonroe  County  in  so  many  partic- 
ulars, such  conditions  would  seem  in  no  way  characteristic  of 
the  purely  agricultural  portion  of  that  county.  In  a  social  and 
economic  survey,  made  by  the  author,  of  a  purely  rural  and 
agricultural  township  in  this  county  in  1913,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  township  had  neither  constable  nor  justices  of  the  peace 
and  had  had  neither  for  years,  without  serious  inconvenience.^^ 
The  onl.y  case  of  outdoor  relief  at  the  time  was  that  of  a  miner 
living  on  the  border  of  the  township,  not  far  from  the  coal  mine 
in  the  next  township.  The  steward  of  the  county  home  re- 
ported that  there  had  never  been  any  one  in  the  county  home 
from  this  township  except  three  transients  who  had  drifted  in 
from  another  state  and  w^ho  could  not  properly  be  considered 
residents  of  the  township.  Since  mining  and  agrieult^^re  are 
the  chief  occupations  in  the  county,  this  strengthens  the  evi- 
dence already  given  as  to  the  correlation  between  a  high  per 
cent  of  mining  population  and  adverse  social  conditions.  In- 
teresting in  this  connection  is  the  statement  made  in  1916  by 
the  steward  of  the  county  home  of  Boone  County  that  the  in- 
mates of  the  home  were  "mainly  out  of  the  mining  camps  in 
and  about  Boone."  Our  Iowa  mining  camps  evidenly  offer 
serious  social  problems.    Whether  due  to  actual  industrial  con- 
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ditions  or  to  the  character  of  population  attracted  to  the  mines 
racially  and  otherwise,  the  figures  considered  do  not  show. 

There  is  present  in  the  mining  camps  a  considerable  foreign 
element  of  the  new  South  European  immigration  as  contrasted 
with  the  old.  North  European  immigration,  which  has  given 
the  State  most  of  its  foreign  population.  Of  the  three  counties 
just  considered,  28.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign,  born  population 
of  Appanoose  County  in  1910  was  from  southern,  and  eastern 
Europe,  19.3  per  cent  of  that  of  Monroe  County,  and  8.6  per 
cent  of  that  of  Mahaska  County,  as  contrasted  with  7.6  per  cent 
for  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  1905  the  per  cent  for  Mahaska 
County  was  14.87  as  contrasted  with  7.0  per  cent  for  the  State.*^^ 
This  difference  in  racial  make-up  may  be  a  partial  explanation 
of  conditions.  The  comparatively  slight  tendency  to  criminality 
and  dependence  already  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  the  for- 
eign element  may  not  be  equally  true  of  these  new  strains. 

So  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  the  records  for  defectives  do  not 
parallel  records  for  criminality  and  dependence.  Mining  coun- 
ties with  records  in  the  latter  two  lines,  quite  noticeably  unfav- 
orable, show  no  similar  record  in  number  of  defectives  admitted 
into  institutions.  In  case  of  both  the  tuberculous  and  the  feeble- 
minded, this  might  be  explained  as  due  to  the  lack  of  proper 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  institutional  care.  This  will 
hardly  account,  however,  for  the  low  record  of  admittances  to 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  since  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
necessity  for  care  of  the  insane,  paralleled  by  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  institutions  throughout  the  State,  eliminates  largely  the 
influence  of  this  element.  Yet  the  record  for  the  insane  cor- 
responds closely  with  that  for  the  tuberculous  and  the  feeble- 
minded. 

C.     CONSTRUCTIVE  SOCIAL  WORK  AND  SOCIAL 
INFECTION 

The  relation  between  constructive  social  work  and  social 
infection  is  much  more  difficult  to  measure  than  the  influence 
of  the  factors  hitherto  considered,  as  the  amount  of  constructive 
social  work  can  not  be  easily  reduced  to  a  statistical  basis,  and 
moreover  no  complete  and  recent  data  is  at  hand.  An  attempt, 
however,  has  been  made  to  show  what  work  has  been  done  in  the 
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larger  cities  of  the  State  and  with  what  conditions  of  social  in- 
fection it  has  been  associated. 

In  1902,  there  were  in  Iowa  sixteen  cities  having  permanent 
charity  organization  societies.  By  1906  the  number  had  increased 
to  thirty-nine.  Of  this  number  only  eight,  Des  Moines,  Keokuk, 
Burlington,  Council  Bluffs,  Davenport,  Marshalltown,  Grinnell, 
and  Clinton,  had  a  paid  worker  for  either  full  or  part  time.  In 
the  Directory  of  Charity  Organization  Societies  for  January, 
1916,  only  seven  Iowa  cities  are  included,  Des  Moines,  Fort 
Dodge,  GrinneU,  Oskaloosa,  Ottumwa,  Sioux  City  and  Water- 
loo. This  list,  however,  is  not  complete;  Ames,  Burlington, 
Clarinda,  Clinton,  Davenport,  Vinton,  Estherville,  Keokuk  and 
Muscatine  should  be  included,  bringing  the  number  up  to  six- 
teen. In  addition,  six  have  paid  probation  officers.  Council 
Bluffs,  Sioux  City,  Davenport,  Dubuque,  Des  Moines  and  Cedar 
Rapids.'-'^ 

Of  the  places  mentioned  above,  Estherville  and  Vinton  had  a 
population  of  less  than  4000  in  1910.  No  data  in  regard  to  social 
conditions  in  these  places  is  available,  and  the  cities  are  so  small 
that  data  as  to  the  counties  in  which  they  are  located  would  be 
of  little  value.  Ames,  for  which  information  is  available  only 
since  1911  has  a  very  low  record  in  penal  and  industrial  school 
commitments,  but  a  very  high  one  for  inebriate  hospital  com- 
mitments. The  latter  may  be  evidence  not  of  abnormally  bad 
conditions,  but  of  a  vigorous  social  policy.  Story  County,  in 
which  Ames  is  situated,  ranks  forty-eighth  in  total  dependency, 
though  the  rank  in  outdoor  lelief  is  high.  No  facts  as  to  Clar- 
inda are  available  for  the  period  since  1910,  but  of  the  forty- 
one  Iowa  cities  it  ranks  eighth  in  penal  commitments,  thirty- 
second  in  inebriate  commitments,  and  twentieth  in  industrial 
school  commitments.  Page  County  ranks  sixty-third  in  total 
dependency. 

Grinnell  has  had  charity  organization  work  for  quite  a  long 
period.  Within  recent  years  a  thorough  reorganization  has  been 
effected  and  a  close  cooperation  with  public  relief  agencies  ar- 
ranged. Grinnell  shows  no  noticeably  high  rates  of  commit- 
ments to  institutions  for  criminals  or  delinquents.  Poweshiek 
County,  however,  ranks  tenth  in  total  dependenc}^  this  high 
rank  being  due  to  the  very  high  rank  of  the  county  in  outdoor 
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relief.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  as  to  outdoor 
relief  cover  only  the  five  years  1909-1913,  and  so  are  not  suffi- 
ciently recent  to  allow  the  new  plan  of  organization  to  have 
clearly  demonstrated  itself.  Poweshiek  County  spent  $10,058.67 
for  outdoor  relief  in  1911  and  $10,246.98  in  1912.  In  1913,  the 
first  year  in  which  the  secretary  of  the  charity  organization  so- 
ciety was  overseer  of  the  poor  in  Grinnell,  this  figure  dropped 
to  $8,855.97;  in  1914  it  dropped  to  $6,650.77.  In  1913  there 
was,  however,  no  decline  in  total  cost  of  poor  relief,  but  in  1914 
this  also  showed  a  decline  of  over  two  thousand  doUare.  Grin- 
nell and  Poweshiek  county,  alike,  show  very  high  rates  for  ad- 
misions  of  patients  to  the  State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium.  This 
situation  may  quite  likely  be  due  to  the  influence  of  strong  social 
work  in  the  direction  of  general  appreciation  of  proper  care  of 
the  tuberculous.  Poweshiek  county  and  Grinnell  show  no  es- 
pecially high  records  in  feeble-mindedness  or  insanity. 

Muscatine,  with  her  peculiar  industrial  conditions  and  bad 
record  in  juvenile  delinquency,  has  no  paid  probation  officer 
and  her  charity  organization  is  of  very  recent  date.  ^luscatine 
County  however  ranks  only  fifty-sixth  in  total  dependence. 
Neither  Muscatine  nor  Muscatine  County  rank  high  in  any  table 
for  defectives.  Keokuk  has  had  organized  charities  since  1897, 
but  there  is  no  paid  probation  officer.  The  city  ranks  twenty- 
second,  twelfth,  and  seventeenth  in  penal,  inebriate  hospital, 
and  industrial  school  commitments,  while  Lee  County  ranks 
fifty-sixth  in  total  dependence.  Rates  for  defectives  are  high. 
Keokuk  ranks  seventh,  eighteenth,  and  second  in  admissions  to 
State  institutions  for  the  tuberculous,  feeble-minded,  and  insane 
respectively.  Lee  County  ranks  fourteenth,  sixth,  and  first  in 
tubercular  hospital  admissions,  feeble-minded  institution  in- 
mates, and  insane  hospital  inmates  respectively. 

Clinton  has  had  charity  organization  for  some  time,  but  lit- 
tle evidence  is  available  as  to  its  character.  Dubuque  has  not 
had  organized  charity  for  some  years.  Both  Clinton  and  Du- 
buque show  bad  records  in  total  dependence,  Clinton  ranking 
fourth  and  Dubuque  fourteenth.  Clinton  County  has  fairly 
high  rank  in  tuberculous  admissions,  and  quite  high  in  insane 
hospital  inmates.    Dubuque  has  a  fairly  high  rate  for  juvenile 
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court  cases  but  a  low  rate  of  industrial  school  commitments.  A 
truant  officer  was  employed  in  1911  and  paid  probation  officer 
first  in  1912,  hardly  long  enough  ago  to  have  affected  the  figures 
upon  which  this  study  is  based.  All  Dubuque  County  rates 
for  defectives  are  relatively  low,  that  for  insanity  being  highest, 
due  probably  to  the  presence  in  Dubuque  of  a  large  private  hos- 
pital for  the  insane.  Though  Davenport  has  had  organized 
charities  for  a  considerable  period  and  paid  probation  officers, 
Scott  County  ranks  twelfth  in  total  dependence  and  Davenport 
tenth  in  industrial  school  commitments.  Scott  County  ranks 
second  in  admissions  to  tuberculosis  hospitals  and  second  in 
inmates  of  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Evidently  considerable 
interest  is  taken  in  measures  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
tuberculosis,  since  a  large  county  tuberculosis  sanatorium  has 
been  established.  Davenport  contains  also  an  important  private 
hospital  for  the  insane. 

Ottumwa,  Oskaloosa,  and  Fort  Dodge  have  charity  organiza- 
tions, but  have  not  had  them  long  enough  for  the  figures  of 
this  study  to  be  influenced  by  them.  No  one  of  these  cities  has 
a  paid  probation  officer.  Both  Ottumwa  and  Oskaloosa  have 
bad  records  in  penal  and  industrial  school  commitments.  Wap- 
ello county,  which  contains  Ottumwa,  has  the  worst  record  in 
the  State  in  total  dependence.  Both  county  and  city  have  high 
rates  in  admissions  to  and  inmates  of  institutions  for  the  tuber- 
culous and  feeble  minded.  A  relatively  high  per  cent  of  the 
insane  seem  to  be  kept  in  the  county  home,  a  factor  in  explain- 
ing the  dependence  rate.  Mahaska  and  Webster  counties,  con- 
taining Oskaloosa  and  Fort  Dodge  respectively,  both  come  with- 
in the  first  twenty  counties  in  total  dependence.  Oskaloosa  has 
a  fairly  high  rank  in  tuberculous  and  insanity  tables.  Webster 
county  has  an  abnormally  low  record  for  inmates  of  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded. 

Though  Burlington's  present  charity  organization  is  quite 
young,  it  was  preceded  by  similar  work  dating  back  to  1891. 
The  police  matron  does  much  of  the  work  of  a  probation  officer. 
The  city  and  county  have  good  records  in  nearly  all  phases  of 
criminality  and  dependence.  The  county  ranks  twenty-sixth  in 
total  dependence,  due  partly  to  a  very  high  rate  for  county^ 
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home  inmates;  the  city  ranks  very  low  in  inebriate  hospital  and 
industrial  school  commitments.  The  conservativeness  of  the 
judges  is  said  to  be  a  factor.  The  county  ranks  high  in  all 
tables  dealing  with  defectives,  being  sixth  in  inmates  of  hospi- 
tals for  the  insane.  The  large  number  of  insane,  a  relatively 
liigh  proportion  of  whom  are  kept  in  the  county  home,  accounts 
in  part  for  the  high  rank  in  county  home  inmates. 

Council  Bluffs  has  a  society  doing  work  approaching  that  of 
true  organized  charities,  and  also  a  paid  probation  officer.  The 
dependence  rank  of  the  county,  thirty-seventh  is  fairly  low. 
Ranks  in  all  tables  for  defectives  for  both  Council  Bluffs  and 
Pottawattamie  county  are  low.  The  rank  in  admissions  to  in- 
stitutions for  the  feeble-minded  is  highest,  due  no  doubt  to 
proximity  to  the  state  institution  at  Glenwood. 

"Waterloo  has  had  a  Social  Welfare  League  since  1907,  which 
has  sought  to  do  not  merely  relief  work  but  constructive  social 
work  along  all  lines.  Waterloo  and  Black  Hawk  county  have 
shown  good  records  in  most  respects.  The  city  has  a  low  rank  in 
industrial  school  commitments  and  the  county  has  a  fairly  low 
one,  thirty-sixth  in  total  dependence. 

Cedar  Rapids  has  had  a  paid  probation  officer  since  1909  but 
has  only  recently  organized  its  charities.  The  city  shows  a  bad 
record  for  commitments  of  all  kinds  and  for  juvenile  court 
cases.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  in  touch  with  the  situation 
that  boys  are  sometimes  committed  to  the  industrial  school  upon 
too  slight  provocation.  The  county,  Linn,  ranks  sixteenth  in  to- 
tal dependence.  Rate  of  tubercular  hospital  admissions  is  very 
high,  owing  to  close  proximity  to  the  State  Sanatorium.  Other 
rates  for  defectives  are  low  except  that  of  insane  from  Cedar 
Rapids  itself. 

Sioux  City  has  had  a  Charity  Bureau  and  paid  probation  offi- 
cers since  1910.  Constructive  social  work  is  well  organized, 
centering  around  the  Charity  Bureau  and  the  juvenile  court. 
For  the  last  five  years  a  progressive  educational  policy  has  been 
followed  by  the  public  schools.  Though  second  in  size,  the  city 
is  sixteenth  in  rate  of  industrial  school  commitments.  The 
county,  Woodbury,  ranks  sixty-sixth  in  total  dependence.  Rank 
in  all  tables  for  the  tuberculous  and  feeble-minded  are  fairly 
high,  in  those  for  the  insane  fairly  low. 
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Des  Moines  has  had  efficient  charity  organization  since  1891 
and  had  paid  probation  officers  and  a  juvenile  home  since  1910. 
The  city,  however  is  so  much  hirger  than  any  other  in  the  State 
as  to  stand  ahnost  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  city  shows  a  very 
bad  record  in  all  phases  of  delinquency  studied.  Its  record  is 
better  for  dependency.  The  county,  Polk,  ranks  thirty-first  in 
total  dependence.  The  city  and  county  show  relati^■ely  high 
rank  for  admissions  of  defectives  to  State  institutions,  but  not 
especially  high  rank  in  total  number  of  feeble-minded  and  in 
sane  in  all  institutions. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  real  correlation  between  the  lack  of 
proper  social  work  and  records  in  criminality  and  dependence. 
Des  Moines,  because  of  its  size,  offers  exceptional  conditions,  bat 
its  one  low  record  is  along  the  line  most  directly  covered  by  its 
leading  social  organization.  The  cities,  which  have  the  worst 
average  conditions  next  to  Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Ottumwa, 
Oskaloosa,  and  Marsh alltown — either  have  no  adequate  organi- 
zations or  very  recent  ones.  A  number  of  tlie  larger  cities, 
notably  Waterloo  and  Burlington  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Sioux 
City,  with  effective  social  organizations  show  better  records  than 
smaller  cities  without  them.  While  its  influence  can  not  be  ac- 
curately measured,  constructive  social  work  is  assuredly  an  im- 
portant factor  in  checking  and  eliminating  criminality  and  de- 
pendence.'''' 

With  regard  to  defectives  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  So  far  as 
the  tuberculous  are  concerned,  and  perhaps  to  a  less  degree  the 
feeble-minded,  there  seems  to  be  a  correlation  between  efficient 
social  work  and  admissions  to  institutions.  Records  of  Grinnell 
and  Des  Moines,  possibly  of  Davenport,  Sioux  City,  and  Burl- 
ington, uphold  this  conclusion.  There  is  no  evidence  that  social 
work  has  as  yet  been  able  to  reduce  the  per  cent  of  defectives  in 
the  population.  Rates  of  the  large  cities  are  in  general  compar- 
atively lower  for  defectives,  than  for  delinquents  and  depend- 
ents. As  noted  in  the  study  of  mining  town  conditions,  records 
for  defectives  do  not  parallel  at  all  closely  those  for  dependents 
and  delinquents.  The  social  causes  producing  defectives  prob- 
ably lie  deeper  than  those  producing  delinquents  and  depend- 
ents and  results  from  changes  in  conditions  do  not  show  them- 
selves so  soon. 


VIII 

THE  RESULTS  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL 

SIGNIFICANCE 

A.  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 
In  the  foregoing  chaptere  statistical  tables  have  been  pre- 
sented, showing  the  criminality,  inebriety,  juvenile  delinquency, 
dependence,  tuberculosis,  feeble-mindedness.  and  insanity,  ex- 
isting in  the  various  counties  and  cities  of  the  State  so  far  as 
these  conditions  can  be  shown  from  available  data.  Some  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  analyze  these  tables  and  to  show  the 
correlation  between  these  figures  and  certain  circumstances 
which  may  have  an  important  influence  upon  social  health.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  in  this  chapter  to  summarize  briefly  the 
phenomena  noted. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CONCENTRATION  OF  POPULATION 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  this  study  to  the 
evidence  as  to  the  correlation  or  lack  of  correlation  existing  be- 
tween the  concentration  of  population  in  towns  and  cities  and 
the  amount  of  social  infection.  Different  lines  of  approach 
were  folloAved,  which  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of  some  cor- 
relation, which,  however,  varied  considerably  in  degree  accord- 
ing to  the  phase  of  social  infection  under  consideration.  The 
method  whereby  the  degree  of  correlation  for  the  various  social 
problems  studied  can  be  most  concisely  stated  is  that  of  the  use 
of  coefficients  of  correlation,  which  have  been  calculated  accord- 
ing to  Spearman's  so-called  "foot-rule"  measure  of  correlation. 
The  degree  of  correlation  in  the  various  tables  already  given  is 
shown  in  this  wav  in  the  following  table. 
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TABLE  XLIII 

Counties — Degree  of  Correlation  with  Per  Cent  of  Urban  Population 

Coefficient  of 
Eate  correlated  correlation  Probable  error 

Cost  criminal  prosecution  .207  .043 

Eate  criminal  convictions  .233  .043 

Penal  commitments  .390  .043 

Inebriate  commitments  .153  .043 

Industrial   school   commitments  .314  .043 

Juvenile  court   cases  .301  .043 

Juvenile  delinquency  .228  .043 

County  home  population  .042  .043 

Outdoor  relief  .248  .043 

Total  dependence  .169  .043 

Tubercular   hospital  admissions  .185  .043 

Inmates,  institutions  feeble-minded        .076  .043 

Inmates,  hospital  insane,  total  .132  .043 

Inmates,  hospital  insane,  males  .074  .043 

Inmates,  hospital  insane,  females  .17;!  .O-i'S 

Cities  over  4000 — Correlation  of  Eank  With  Size  of  Population 

Coefficient  of 

Eate  compared  Correlation                   Probable  error 

Penal  .118  .067 

Inebriates  .168  .067 

Industrial  .207  .067 

Tuberculosis  .193  .067 

Feeble-minded,  state  institution  .007  .067 

Insane,  state  institutions  None  None 

The  fact  of  correlation  between  delinquency  and  dependence 
and  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  population  in  towns  and 
cities  seems  clearly  established.  Only  in  two  instances  is  the  co- 
efScient  so  low  as  to  warrant  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the 
correlation,  in  the  case  of  county  home  population  and  in  the 
case  of  penal  rate  for  cities  above  4000.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  rate  of  county  home  population  is  de- 
pendent quite  as  much  upon  the  local  policy  of  outdoor  relief  as 
upon  the  degree  of  dependency.  In  regard  to  the  statistics  of 
criminality,  the  evidence  would  indicate  that  criminal  offenses 
tend  to  be  of  a  more  serious  character  in  urban  than  in  rural 
districts,  the  coefficient  of  correlation  being  markedly  higher 
for  the  penal  rate  than  for  total  criminal  convictions.  For 
cities  above  4000,  however,  the  penal  rate  is  but  slightly  corre- 
lated with  the  size  of  the  city. 
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Inebriate  commitments  seem  to  be  less  closely  correlated  with 
the  per  cent  of  urban  population  than  any  of  the  other  phenom- 
ena of  delinquency  studied.  The  exact  significance  of  this  fact 
is  difficult  to  state.  The  open  country  certainly  does  not  pre- 
sent the  temptation  to  drink  that  the  town  presents. 

While  not  quite  so  high  as  that  for  penal  commitments,  the 
coefficients  for  juvenile  court  cases  indicate  a  distinct  corre- 
lation. The  rates  in  cities  would  indicate  also  a  greater  tendency 
for  the  rate  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  city  than  is  true 
either  of  penal  commitments  or  of  inebriate  commitments. 

The  low  degree  of  correlation  between  the  county  home  popula- 
tion and  the  per  cent  of  urban  population  has  already  been  noted. 
The  coefficient  is  much  higher  for  outdoor  relief,  though  still  not 
very  high.  The  third  coefficient  as  to  dependence,  that  for  the 
table  formed  by  combining  the  ranks  of  the  two  primary  tables 
on  dependence,  shows  clearly  the  existence  of  correlation,  though 
not  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  the  case  of  inebriate  com- 
mitments. Greater  provision  in  towns  and  cities  for  voluntary 
charity  may  be  an  explanation.  Of  the  various  social  phenomena 
studied,  juvenile  delinquency  seems  most  closely  correlated  to 
concentration  in  population,  criminality  next,  especially  in  its 
more  serious  forms,  while  dependence  and  inebriety  are  much 
less  closely  correlated.  As  noted  already,  records  for  defectives 
do  not  parallel  those  for  delinquents  and  dependents  very  close- 
ly. There  is,  however,  a  quite  parallel  correlation  between  ad- 
missions to  the  tubercular  hospitals  and  concentration  of  popula- 
tion, both  for  counties  and  cities.  This  may  indicate  more 
intelligence  in  cities  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  care  for  the 
tuberculous,  rather  than  larger  proportionate  numbers  of  tuber- 
culous. Correlation  between  the  number  of  feeble-minded  in 
institutions  and  concentration  of  population  in  urban  communi- 
ties is  low  for  the  counties.  Correlation  with  size  of  cities  is 
really  non-existent.  For  the  insane,  results  are  parallel  except 
for  the  higher  rate  of  correlation  with  urban  per  cent  of  popula- 
tion. Females  show  this  much  more  markedly  than  males.  Table 
XLIV  summarizes  the  evidence  given  in  earlier  tables  in  regard 
to  social  infection  and  its  relation  to  distribution  of  population. 
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TABLE  XLIV^^ 
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The  great  contrast  between  the  rates  for  the  country  and  those 
for  even  the  smallest  towns  and  villages  is  especially  noteworthy. 
It  is  clear  that  in  their  social  problems  the  small  town  and  village 
belong  with  the  city  rather  than  with  the  rural  districts,  though 
in  some  respects  such  communities  represent  a  sort  of  middle 
ground.  Of  the  three  columns  of  this  table  dealing  with  delin- 
quents, that  giving  data  as  to  industrial  school  commitments  is 
undoubtedl}^  of  most  striking  interest.  The  increase  in  rate  is 
correlated  closely  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the  urban  communi- 
ties as  is  true  of  neither  of  the  penal  rate  nor  the  inebriate  com- 
mitment rate,  both  of  which  shovr  considerable  irregularities. 
The  almost  infinitesimal  rate  of  commitments  to  tlie  industrial 
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school  from  the  country  is  most  marked,  it  being  about  one 
eightieth  the  rate  for  villages  and  towns,  as  contrasted  with  about 
one  sixtli,  and  a  little  less  than  one  third,  in  case  of  the  penal  and 
inebriate  commitment  rates  respectively.  Villages  and  small 
towns  show  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  inebriate  commitments. 
The  rate  for  the  country  is  also  somewhat  smaller  proportion- 
ately than  is  the  country  penal  rate.  The  low  degree  of  correla- 
tion between  inebriate  commitments  and  urban  population  can 
not  then  be  interpreted  as  meaning  a  comparatively  high  rural 
rate.  The  small  number  of  cities  in  the  higher  population  groups 
may  account  for  some  of  the  irregularities,  it  being  a  result  mere- 
ly of  chance  variation,  but  this  could  hardly  explain  the  higher 
penal  and  inebriate  commitment  rates  for  towns  just  under  4000 
than  for  those  just  above. 

The  column  on  county  home  inmates,  though  covering  only  a 
little  over  an  eighth  of  the  State's  population  would  seem  rep- 
resentative and  shows  fluctuations  in  rates  paralleling  fairly 
closely  those  for  delinquents.  The  rural  rate  is  low.  Tiie  village 
rate  is  high. 

In  this  table  records  in  regard  to  defectives  in  general  parallel 
those  for  delinquents.  For  all  State  institutions  the  open  country 
has  a  rate  much  below  that  of  any  urban  division.  The  records 
for  county  home  inmates  do  not  show  this  but  these  contain  so 
much  smaller  proportion  of  the  feeble-minded  and  insane  that 
they  cannot  counterbalance  the  record  of  the  open  country  in 
admissions  to  State  institutions.  As  in  the  columns  for  penal  and 
inebriate  hospital  commitments,  rates  do  not  increase  regularly 
as  size  of  the  urban  center  increases.  Records  for  admissions  to 
State  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  more  markedly  for 
the  insane  show  serious  problems  in  the  villages  and  towns  under 
2000.  For  insanity,  conditions  seem  bad  in  towns  2000-4000. 
Cities  8000-25,000  show  serious  records  in  both  feeble-mindedness 
and  insanity. 

In  connection  with  this  table  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
contrast  between  the  records  of  males  and  of  females  in  refer- 
ence to  rural  and  urban  residence  of  those  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane.  The  data  on  the  point  is  summarized  by 
Table  XLV. 
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TABLE  XhV 


Rural  and  Urban  Comparison,  Admissions  to  State  Hospitals  for 
Insane,  1909-1916 


Rural  or  urban 

Admissions  to 

State 

Hospital 

for  Insar 

division 

per  1000 

population 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Country 

1.24 

.61 

1.85 

Villages  and  towns 

3.20 

2.69 

5.89 

Towns  2000-4000 

2.81 

2.48 

5.29 

Towns  4000-8000 

2.30 

1.86 

4.16 

Cities  8000-25,000 

2.86 

2.10 

4.96 

Cities  25,000  and  over 

2.29 

1.85 

4.14 

There  is  little  necessity  for  comment  upon  this  table  as  its 
meaning  is  clear.  A  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  insane  are 
women,  for  the  open  country,  than  for  any  urban  division.  For 
the  open  country  the  rate  for  females  is  less  than  half  that  for 
men.  For  every  urban  division  it  is  approximately  three-fourths 
or  more.  To  be  sure,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  records  for  county 
homes  would  counterbalance  this  in  a  measure  but  only  partially. 
Iowa  women  in  the  open  country  have  lower  proportional  rates 
of  insanity  than  the  women  of  any  urban  division.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  contrasts  between  the  records  of  men  and  of  women  in 
the  county  tables,  which  include  data  from  county  and  private  as 
well  as  State  institutions.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  of  coun- 
ty rank  in  urban  per  cent  with  rank  in  rate  of  insanity  among 
women  is  .173,  that  with  rank  in  rate  for  men  only  .074. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PROXIMITY  TO  STATE 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEFECTIVES 
The  tables  for  tuberculous  and  feeble-minded  seem  records 
of  the  measure  of  care  taken  of  the  unfortunate  quite  as  much 
as  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  in  the  various  communities. 
Of  much  interest  then  is  the  correlation  between  rates  of  admis- 
sion of  patients  of  institutions  with  the  proximity  of  the  county 
of  residence  to  the  institution.  Of  the  twenty  counties  with 
highest  rate  of  admissions  to  Oakdale,  nine  as  contrasted  with 
a  normal  three  come  from  fifteen  counties,  either  containing  in- 
stitutions, or  located  in  a  relatively  small  group  of  counties 
immediately  surrounding  the  State  Sanatorium  and  one  county 
institution.     Four  other  counties  within   the  first   tAventy  are 
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relatively  quite  near  the  State  Sanatorium  or  are  quite  accessible 
to  it  through  direct  railway  connections.  The  State  institution 
for  care  of  the  feebleminded  is  located  near  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  State.  Of  the  twenty  counties  with  highest  rates  of  admis- 
sions to  it,  thirteen  of  them  instead  of  a  normal  four,  are  among 
the  twenty-one  counties  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  section  of  the 
state  west  of  the  middle  of  the  southern  boundary  and  south  of 
the  middle  of  the  western.  Influence  of  proximity  upon  the  use 
made  of  State  hospitals  for  insane  is  not  so  marked,  though 
there  is  some  evidence  of  it.  Two  of  the  four  counties  contain- 
ing State  hospitals  rank  quite  high  in  rate  of  inmates,  fourth 
and  seventh  respectively,  a  third  has  the  rank  of  twenty-first 
and  the  fourth  is  forty-eighth.  All  four  are  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  counties  in  rate  of  inmates.  Seven,  instead  of  a  nor- 
mal six  of  the  thirty  counties  nearest  the  institutions,  come 
within  the  first  twenty  in  rate  of  inmates,  ten  instead  of  a  nor- 
mal seven  or  eight  in  the  first  twenty-five. 

INFLUENCE  OF  RACIAL  DIFFERENCE 
Race  has  been  shovMi  to  offer  no  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
noted  as  to  crime,  except  perhaps  in  the  few  mining  counties. 
The  counties  with  the  largest  per  cent  of  their  inhabitants  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage  have  less  than  their  proportionate 
share  of  crime,  inebriate  eonmiitments  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. These  counties  show  a  higher  rank  of  inebriate  com- 
mitments than  in  any  other  phase  of  delinquency  or  dependence, 
but  even  this  is  below  the  average.  The  records  of  these 
counties  in  defectives  likewise  shov/  little  variation  from  the 
normal.  The  explanation  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  Iowa's 
foreign  element  is  so  largely  of  the  north-European  races,  92,3 
per  cent  of  the  foreign  born  in  1910  being  from  Canada  or  north 
Europe.  Most  of  the  foreign  born,  moreover,  have  been  here 
many  years.  Mining  communities,  some  at  least  of  which  con- 
tain a  considerable  element  of  the  newer  south-European  immi- 
gration, show  higher  rates  than  normal,  but  industrial  condi- 
tions rather  than  racial  are  probably  responsible. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  correlation  between  manu- 
facturing and  bad  social  conditions.  For  the  cities  of  the  State 
with  a  population  of  10,000  or  more,  there  is  no  correlation 
whatever  between  the  per  cent  of  the  population  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits  and  the  rates  of  cities  in  penal,  industrial 
school  and  inebriate  hospital  commitments  or  in  admissions  to 
institutions  for  defectives.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  clear 
evidence  of  correlation  between  child  labor  and  industrial 
school  commitments.  For  all  the  cities  covered  the  coefficient 
of  correlation  discovered  was  .1875.  Two  cities,  Burlington  and 
Dubuque,  seem  to  present  abnormal  conditions.  With  these 
cities  omitted,  the  coelficient  of  correlation  rises  to  .-41.  I\Iusca- 
tine  with  more  child  laborers  in  absolute  numbers  than  any 
other  city  in  the  State  has  an  abnormally  high  rate  of  industrial 
commitments  for  a  city  of  its  size. 

^Mining  counties  show  an  unusually  high  rank  in  practically 
all  phases  of  social  infection.  This  is  least  apparent  in  the  sta- 
tistics as  to  inmates  of  the  county  homes  and  most  apparent  in 
those  as  to  total  number  of  criminal  convictions.  The  natural 
inference  is  that  mining  camps  present  serious  social  problems 
along  all  lines,  but  are  especially  notable  for  the  number  of 
minor  criminal  offenses.  Evidence  as  to  the  racial  composition 
of  these  communities  shows  them  to  contain  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  foreigners  of  the  new  south-European  immigration,  a  far 
higher  proportion  than  that  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

RECORDS   OF  INDIVIDUAL  COUNTIES,  DEPENDENTS 
AND  DELINQUENTS 

The  summarizing  of  the  results  obtained  in  regard  to  specific 
counties  presents  more  serious  difficulties,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  counties  and  the  numerous  lines  of  inquiry.  More- 
over, records  in  regard  to  defectives  do  not  parallel  those  for 
delinquents  and  dependents  closely  enough  for  it  to  seem  advis- 
able to  summarize  the  results  for  defectives  in  the  same  tables 
as  those  for  delinquents  and  dependents.  The  results  for  the 
latter  will  first  be  summarized  and  later  those  for  the  former, 
after  which  comparisons  will  be  made.  An  attempt  to  show  the 
results  for  dependents  and  delinquents  in   a  tabular  form  is 
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made  in  the  following  table  in  which  are  considered  all  counties 
coming  within  the  first  twenty  in  any  of  the  seven  tables  show- 
ing expenses  of  criminal  prosecution,  criminal  convictions, 
penal  commitments,  inebriate  hospital  commitments,  industrial 
school  commitments,  juvenile  court  cases,  and  total  dependents. 
The  seven  tables  are  classified  under  the  four  heads  of  crimin- 
ality, inebriate  commitments,  juvenile  offenses,  and  dependence. 
Then  there  is  shown  in  tabular  form  the  number  and  character 
of  the  tables  in  which  each  county  is  found  within  the  first 
twenty.  The  maximum  number  of  times  a  county  could  be 
found  in  the  first  twenty  is  of  course  seven. 

TABLE  XLVI^« 

Comparative  Table  of  Iowa  Counties  Coming  within  the  First  Twenty 
in  Important  Tables 
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3 
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6. 
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Woodbury 
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5 
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2 
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2 
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8. 

Lucas 

4 

3 

1 

9. 

Marshall 

4 

2 

2 

10. 

Monroe 

4 

3 

1 

11. 

Cerro  Gordo 

4 

3 

1 

12. 

Pottawattamie 

4 

2 

2 

13. 

Clinton 

4 

1 

2 

1 

14. 

Jones 

4 

3 

1 

15. 

Clarke 

3 

1 

2 

16. 
17. 
18. 

Appanoose 

Dubuque 

Winneshiek 

3 
3 
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2 

1 
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1 
1 
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19. 

Madison 
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20. 

Des  Moines 

2 

2 
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21 

.     Clayton 

2 

22 

.     Adams 

2 

23 

.     Montgomery 

2 

24 

Chickasaw 

2 

25 

Union 

2 

26 

Wayne 

2 

2 
2 

27 

Black   Hawk 

2 

28 

Muscatine 

2 

29 

Harrison 

2 

30 

Webster 

2 

1 

31. 

Johnson 

2 

32, 

Poweshiek 

2 

1 

1 

33. 

Page 

1 

34. 

Benton 

35. 

Marion 

36. 

Cass 

37. 

Taylor 

38. 

Emmet 

39. 

Mills 

40. 

Fremont 

41. 

Osceola 

42. 

Hardin 

43. 

Cherokee 

44. 

Palo  Alto 

1 
1 

45. 

Carroll 

46. 

Sac 

1 
1 

47. 

Fayette 

48. 

Hamilton 

■L 

1 
1 

49. 

Story 

50. 

Jefferson 

1 

51. 

Dickinson 

1 
1 
1 
1 

52. 

Decatur 

53. 

Ringgold 

54. 

Buchanan 

55. 

Cedar 

1 

56. 

Boone 

57. 

Van  Buren 

58. 

Henry 

59. 

Jackson 

60. 

Tama 

61. 

Delaware 

62. 

Washington 

63. 

Davis 

64. 

Crawford 

Two  counties,  Mahaska  and  Linn,  will  be  at  once  seen  to  have 
the  maxnnum  record,  two  others  appear  in  the  first  twenty  in 
SIX  tables,  three  in  five  tables,  seven  in  four  tables,  three  in  three 
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tables,  fifteen  in  two  tables  and  thirty-two  or  half  the  number  in 
but  one  table. 

Further  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  seventeen  ranking 
in  the  first  twenty  in  three  or  more  tables.  Since  sixty-four  out 
of  a  possible  ninety-nine  counties  occur  at  least  once  among  the 
first  twenty  counties,  the  occurence  of  a  county  within  the  first 
tw^enty  once,  or  posibly  even  twice,  may  not  indicate  a  serious 
social  condition,  unless  the  rank  of  the  county  within  the  twenty 
is  high,  as  in  the  case  of  Mills  County,  which  ranks  second  in 
rate  of  penal  commitments.  Its  close  proximity  to  the  large 
cities  of  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  has  been  suggested  as  a 
possible  explanation.  Pottawattamie  County  adjoining,  and 
containing  Council  Bluffs,  ranks  third  in  the  same  table. 
Emmet  County  has  a  very  high  cost  of  criminal  prosecution. 
Poweshiek  County  ties  for  tenth  place  in  dependence.  Jack- 
son and  Tama  tie  for  eighth  in  the  same  table.  Cedar,  Boone, 
Van  Buren,  and  Henry  counties  come  within  the  first  six 
counties  in  dependence,  though  not  occuring  within  the  first 
twenty  in  any  other  table.  Johnson  County,  though  not  show- 
ing a  bad  record  in  any  other  respect,  ranks  seventh  in  depend- 
ence and  fourteenth  in  inebriate  commitments.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  noted  that  Johnson  County  had  saloons  till 
December,  1910,  and  the  county  seat,  Iowa  City,  until  Decem- 
ber, 1915.  The  polic}'^  followed  by  the  local  judge  was  also  a 
factor  in  the  situation.  Webster  County  shows  a  bad  record 
only  in  inebriate  commitments  in  which  it  ranks  fifth.  Its 
county  seat,  Ft.  Dodge,  is  an  industrial  city  of  importance,  and 
there  are  both  coal  and  gypsum  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Wayne 
County,  ranking  seventh  in  inebriate  commitments,  is  a  border 
county  of  the  coal  mining  area. 

More  difficult  to  explain  is  the  record  of  Winneshiek  County, 
which  ranks  third,  and  of  Palo  Alto,  Carroll,  Chickasaw,  Sac, 
and  Fayette,  ranking  sixth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
respectively,  as  these  contain  no  city  of  importance.  Remark- 
able is  the  record  of  Black  Hawk  County  which,  despite  the 
presence  of  the  large  city  of  Waterloo,  ranks  noticeably  high  in 
no  table  except  that  as  to  total  number  of  juvenile  court  cases 
in  which  it  is  fifth.     In  inebriate  commitments  it  is  fifteenth. 
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Harrison  County  has  a  poor  record  in  regard  to  juvenile  offenses, 
being  eleventh  both  in  industrial  school  commitments  and  in 
total  number  of  cases  before  the  juvenile  court.  A  similar  situ- 
ation exists  in  Muscatine  County,  save  that  the  latter  ranks  con- 
siderably higher,  third  in  industrial  school  commitments  and 
sixth  in  number  of  cases  before  the  juvenile  court.  Ringgold 
County  ranks  tenth  in  number  of  juvenile  court  cases.  Cherokee, 
Madison,  Adams,  Page,  and  Benton  rank  third,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  eleventh  respectively  in  number  of  criminal  convic- 
tions in  proportion  to  population.  Their  record,  however,  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  high  record  in  penal  commitments.  There 
must  be  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  minor  offenses  com- 
mitted in  these  counties.  Chickasaw  and  Union  rank  eighth  and 
tenth  respectively.  The  low  record  of  Des  Moines  County 
though  containing  the  city  of  Burlington,  is  worthy  of  note. 
Twelfth  in  rate  of  penal  commitments  and  fifteenth  in  per  cap- 
ita cost  of  criminal  convictions  are  its  worst  records. 

The  last  table  did  not  show  the  rank  of  individual  counties 
within  the  first  twenty.  The  following  table  attempts  to  show 
the  actual  rank  in  all  phases  for  the  seventeen  counties  falling 
within  the  first  twenty  in  three  or  more  of  the  tables  considered. 

TABLE  XLVII^^ 

Comparative  Table,  Seventeen  Counties  in  First  Twenty  Counties  in  Three 
or  More  Tables;  Rank  in  Representative  Tables 
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Cerro   Gordo 

4 

16 

14 

16 
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27 

15 

21 

Pottawattamie 
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10 
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37 
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14 

Of  the  seventeen  counties  in  this  table,  eight  contain  cities 
above  twenty  thousand,  i.  e.,  Linn,  Polk,  Wapello,  Woodbury, 
Scott,  Pottawattamie,  Clinton  and  Dubuque  counties.  Four 
others  contain  cities  above  nine  thousand,  Mahaska,  Lee,  Mar- 
shall and  Cerro  Gordo.  Two  of  the  remainder,  Monroe  and  Ap- 
panoose, contain  large  mining  towns,  and  one  other,  Lucas,  bor- 
ders upon  the  mining  section  and  contains  some  mines.  Only 
two,  Jones  and  Clarke,  contain  no  cities  of  importance  and  no 
mines.  Of  the  counties  containing  cities,  Mahaska,  Polk,  and 
Wapello  also  contain  important  mines,  Mahaska  and  Polk  in 
particular,  but  only  in  Mahaska  is  a  really  important  per  cent 
of  the  population  engaged  in  mining. 

Of  the  individual  counties  Polk,  though  ranking  within  the 
first  twenty  in  but  six  tables  instead  of  seven,  as  do  Mahaska 
and  Linn,  undoubtedly  has  the  worst  record.  It  ranks  first  by  a 
wide  margin  in  all  tables  but  two,  second  in  one,  expense  of 
criminal  prosecution,  and  low  in  but  one,  that  on  dependence, 
in  which  it  is  thirty-first.  In  practically  all  phases  of  criminal- 
ity and  delinquency,  Polk  County  stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  Des  Moines  forms  such  a 
large  part  of  its  population.  Des  Moines  itself  as  compared 
with  other  cities  has  a  uniformly  high  rate  in  everything.  i\Ius- 
catine  has  almost  an  equal  rate  in  industrial  commitments, 
Oskaloosa  a  penal  rate  somewhat  above,  Perry  and  Ames  even 
higher  rates  in  inebriate  commitments,  but  Des  Moines  is  uni- 
formly high  in  everything  save  dependence. 

Wapello,  Linn  and  Mahaska,  have  somewhat  similar  records. 
The  low  rank  of  Wapello  in  juvenile  court  cases  would  seem  to 
be  due  to  an  error  in  reporting  since  it  is  entirely  different  from 
the  record  in  industrial  school  commitments.  Of  the  three, 
Linn  has  a  city  of  considerable  size.  Cedar  Rapids.  Ottumwa 
in  Wapello   County  is  above  twenty  thousand  in  population. 
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and  Oskaloosa  in  Mahaska  County  between  nine  thousand  and 
ten  thousand.  Both  Wapello  and  Mahaska  counties  contain  coal 
mines.  Lee  County,  which  includes  Keokuk  and  Fort  Madison 
offends  worst  in  inebriate  hospital  and  industrial  school  com- 
mitments, aside  from  the  high  per  capita  expense  for  criminal 
prosecution.  Woodbury  and  Scott  counties,  containing  the  ur- 
ban centers  of  Sioux  City  and  Davenport  respectively,  show 
their  worst  record  in  juvenile  court  cases  and  in  penal  commit- 
ments. Woodbury  County  has  a  bad  record  in  inebriate  com- 
mitments, Scott  in  dependence  and  in  cost  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. The  poor  record  of  Lucas  County  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  explain.  The  presence  of  a  coal  mining  population  may  be 
a  factor,  but  this  is  hardly  large  enough  to  offer  an  adequate 
explanation.  Marhsall  County  has  its  most  unsatisfactory  rec- 
ord in  industrial  school  commitments  and  juvenile  offenses. 
An  unusually  high  per  cent  of  the  industrial  school  commit- 
ments from  this  county  has  been  composed  of  girls. 

Of  the  remaining  counties  only  a  few  points  need  to  be  noted. 
As  already  mentioned,  Monroe  and  Appanoose  counties,  great 
mining  centers,  are  notable  for  their  rate  of  total  criminal 
convictions,  and  Pottawattamie  County,  containing  the  city  of 
Council  Bluffs,  shows  quite  a  bad  record  in  penal  commitments. 
The  size  of  this  city,  and  the  close  proximity  of  Omaha,  are  no 
doubt  factors  in  explaining  this  record  of  the  count}'  and  of  its 
neighbor  Mills.  Both  Pottawattamie  and  Clinton  counties  have 
bad  records  in  industrial  school  commitments  and  juvenile 
offenses.  Jones  County  has  a  poor  record  especially  in  depend- 
ence. Both  it  and  Clarke  have  a  fairly  high  rank  in  penal  com- 
mitments. No  adequate  reason  for  these  records  has  been 
found.  Dubuque  County,  though  containing  the  city  of  Du- 
buque has  on  the  w^hole  quite  low  ranks,  the  chief  exceptions 
being  in  juvenile  offenses  and  in  dependence.  Attention 
should  perhaps  be  called  to  the  absence  of  Black  Hawk  and  Des 
Moines  counties  from  this  table  of  seventeen  counties  with  the 
poorest  records.  This  is  rather  remarkable  since  their  respect- 
ive cities,  Waterloo  and  Burlington,  are  of  considerable  size  and 
importance.  Efficient  and  long  continued  social  work  probably 
is  an  important   factor  in  the  explanation. 
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RECORDS  OF  CITIES,  DELINQUENTS  AND 
DEPENDENTS 
The  findings  in  regard  to  the  comparative  standing  of  all 
cities  of  the  State  of  four  thousand  or  above  are  summarized  in 
Table  XLVIII,  in  which  the  forty-one  cities  are  placed  in  the 
order  of  the  sum  of  their  ranks  in  the  tables  showing  penal  com- 
mitments, inebriate  hospital  commitments  and  industrial  school 
commitments  by  cities. 

TABLE  XLVIII" 

Comparative  Eank,  Iowa  Cities  above  4,000,  in  Penal,  Inebriate  Hospital, 
and  Industrial  School  Commitments 
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25 
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Little  comment  upon  this  table  is  necessary  after  that  which 
has  been  made  upon  the  various  counties.  The  four  cities  of 
highest  rank  in  this  table  are  located  in  the  first  four  counties  in 
Table  XLVII,  Beyond  this  point  the  correspondence  is  not  so 
close  owing  in  part  at  least  to  the  fact  tliat  Table  XLVIII  cov- 
ers but  three  lines  of  investigation  instead  of  the  seven  repre- 
sented in  Table  XLVII.  As  a  result,  though  Dubuque  County 
is  one  of  the  upper  seventeen  counties  considered  in  Table 
XLVII,  the  city  of  Dubuque  comes  far  down  the  list  in  Table 
XLVIII,  the  poor  record  of  the  city,  so  far  as  shoMii  by  avail- 
able statistics,  being  in  cost  of  criminal  prosecution,  juvenile 
court  cases,  items  upon  which  no  information  by  cities  was 
available. 

At  this  point  it  is  perhaps  well  to  repeat  a  word  of  caution 
already  made  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
statistics,  especially  in  comparing  individual  communities.  Ab- 
normally low  rates  may  mean  very  ineffective  law  enforcement 
instead  of  good  social  conditions.  Tables  such  as  these  are  of 
value  as  pointing  out  the  places  where  abnormal  conditions  ex- 
ist, but  must  be  checked  up  by  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munity under  consideration  before  one  can  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain whether  the  local  social  conditions  or  the  character  of  law 
enforcement  is  responsible.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  records  of  Waterloo,  Clinton,  Dubuque, 
and  Burlington. 
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Table  XLIII  summarized  the  data  available  at  that  point  up- 
on the  question  of  correlation  of  commitment  rates  and  city 
population.  For  Table  XLVIII  the  correlation  coefficient  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  Spearman's  formula  is  .243,  somewhat  high- 
er than  the  coefficient  obtained  from  any  previous  city  table. 
In  other  words,  the  average  of  the  record  of  the  cities  in  the 
three  lines  studied  is  more  closely  correlated  with  population 
than  is  the  record  of  any  single  line,  due  perhaps  to  a  more 
complete  elimination  of  chance  variations. 

The  study,  also,  reveals  one  point  of  interest  as  to  the  corre- 
lation betv>'een  the  presence  of  cities  and  of  undesirable  social 
conditions.  Thirty-five,  or  over  one-third  of  the  counties,  do 
not  come  within  the  first  twenty  in  any  of  the  seven  main  tables. 
Yet  of  the  forty-one  cities  above  four  thousand  in  population, 
only,  four,  less  than  one  in  ten,  are  in  these  counties.  Another 
noticeable  feature  is  the  same  correlation  in  the  counties  center- 
ing around  Monroe  County,  and  corresponding  roughly  to  the 
chief  mining  section  of  the  State. 

RECORDS    OF   INDIVIDUAL    COUNTIES,    DEFECTIVES 

In  Table  XLIX  the  records  of  the  counties  showing  highest 
rates  for  tuberculosis,  feeble-minded  and  insane  are  summar- 
ized. All  counties  occurring  within  the  first  twenty  in  any  one 
of  three  principal  tables  are  included.  In  the  first  column  are 
given  the  number  of  times  each  county  came  Avithin  the  first 
twenty,  three  being  the  maximum  possible.  In  later  columns 
are  given  the  rank  of  the  county  in  each  table  and  finally  the 
sum  of  ranks  for  each  county. 
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TABLE  XLIX76 


Comparative  Table  of  Iowa  Counties  Coming  within  the  First  Twenty 
in  Principal  Tables  for  Defectives 
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38. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  counties  considered  only  two  occur 
within  the  jSrst  twenty  in  all  three  tables.  Fourteen  occur  with- 
in the  first  twenty  in  two  tables,  and  twenty-six  only  in  one. 
Of  the  two  counties  within  the  first  twenty  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  times,  one,  Lee,  has  a  higli  urban  per  cent  and  contains 
two  cities,  one  of  over  fourteen  thousand,  one  of  nearly  nine 
thousand.  The  other  contains  one  city-  of  about  four  thousand 
and  a  few  coal  mines,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  explan- 
ation for  its  high  record.  Its  highest  rank  is  in  feeble-minded- 
ness.  The  fact  that  it  is  directly  east  of  Glenwood  on  a  through 
line  of  railway  might  account  for  this  in  a  measure. 

Of  the  fourteen  counties  ranking  within  the  first  twenty  in 
only  two  tables,  three  are  within  the  first  twenty  in  tuberculosis 
and  feeble-mindedness,  seven  in  tuberculosis  and  insanity,  and 
four  in  feeble-mindedness  and  insanity.  Effect  of  location  of 
institutions  would  seem  to  be  partially  responsible  for  the  small 
number  within  the  first  twenty  in  both  tuberculosis  and  feeble- 
mindedness. The  counties  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State 
near  the  State  sanatorium  normally  rank  highest  in  tuberculous 
admissions,  those  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  high- 
est in  feeble-mindedness.  Of  the  four  counties  ranking  within 
the  first  twenty  in  feeble-mindedness  and  insanity  none  are  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  but  three  of  them  are  in 
the  tier  of  counties  directly  east  of  Mills,  in  which  Glenwood  is 
located,  and  traversed  by  a  through  line  of  railway  to  Glen- 
wood. The  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  counties  ranking 
high  in  two  tables — in  feeble-mindedness,  seven  as  compared 
with  ten  in  tuberculosis,  and  eleven  in  insanity — ma.y  be  par- 
tially explained  by  the  comparatively  rural  character  of  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  State. 

Of  the  fourteen  counties  just  considered  two,  Des  Moines  and 
Scott,  contain  cities  of  considerable  size.  Wapello  a  city  of 
about  twenty-two  thousand,  Johnson  and  Marshall  each  one  of 
about  ten  thousand,  and  Jeiferson  one  of  a  little  over  four  thou- 
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sand.  Five  counties  contain  no  cities  of  importance.  Of  the 
counties  containing  the  eight  largest  cities  in  the  State  only  one 
appears  among  those  ranking  among  the  first  twenty  in  more 
than  one  table,  less  than  the  normal  proportion. 

Of  the  twenty-six  counties  ranking  among  the  first  twenty  in 
only  one  table,  eight  so  rank  in  the  table  for  tuberculous  admis- 
sions, eleven  in  the  table  for  inmates  of  the  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded,  and  seven  in  the  table  for  inmates  of  insane  hos- 
pitals. The  higher  proportion  from  the  table  dealing  with 
feeble-mindedness  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  high  admission 
rates  to  Glenwood  of  counties  located  near  the  institution,  and 
not  offering  really  serious  social  conditions.  Of  the  eleven, 
nine  are  located  in  the  western  half  of  the  State,  eight  of  the 
nine  in  the  southAvest  quarter.  Of  the  eight  ranking  in  the  first 
twenty  in  the  table  for  tuberculous,  six  are  located  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State. 

RECORDS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CITIES,  DEFECTIVES 
The  facts  discovered  in  regard  to  individual  cities  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  L,  in  which  the  cities  are  ranked  in  order  of 
average  rank  in  the  three  tables  giving  records  of  cities.  Rank 
in  population,  and  in  each  of  the  three  tables  is  given  in  parallel 
columns. 

TABLE  L." 

Comparative  Rank,  Iowa  Cities  above  4000  iu  State  Tuberculosis  Sana- 
torium,   Institution    for    Feeble-Minded    Children    and   Insane 
Hospital  Admission 
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Cedar  Eapids 

5 

3 

31 

7 

41 

Linn 
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Chariton 

41 

20 
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Story 
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Marshall 
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46 
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46 

Tnion 

11. 

CTlenwood 
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46 

Mills 

14. 
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10 
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28 

47 

Wapello 

15. 

Mason  City 

15 
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Cerro  Gordo 
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Clarinda 

40 
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Sioux  City 
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20 

54 

Woodbury 

18. 

Marion 

35 
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10 

37 

56 

Linn 

19. 

Iowa   City 

17 
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32 

24 

57 

Johnson 

19. 

Burlington 

9 

14 

14 

29 

57 

Des  Moines 

21. 

Grinnell 

25 
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34 
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Poweshiek 

21. 

Ft.  Dodge 

12 

17 

25 
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Webster 

23. 
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7 
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22 
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Black  Hawk 
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33 

40 
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Jasper 
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Fairfield 

28 

10 

36 

26 

72 
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27. 
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29 

38 

19 

15 

72 

Monroe 
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Clinton 
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31 
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Clinton 
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32 

39 
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6 

33 

13 

36 

82 

Pottawattamie 
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Le  Mars 

38 

36 

16 

30 

82 
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State   of   Iowa 
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29-30 

32-33 

82-85 

33. 

Muscatine 

11 

23 
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32 

85 

Muscatine 
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Charles  City 

23 

34 

40 

11 

85 

Floyd 

35. 

Centerville 

20 

29 

34 

23 

86 
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Eed   Oak 

31 

41 

35 

13 

89 

Montgomery 

37. 

Washington 

36 

27 

29 

35 

91 

Washington 

38. 

Oelwein 

22 

16 

41 

40 

97 

Fayette 

39. 

Dubuque 

4 

28 

33 

39 

100 

Dubuque 

40. 

Webster  City 

24 

37 

26 

38 

101 

Hamilton 

41. 

Cherokee 

30 

30 

38 

41 

109 

Cherokee 

This  table  is  defective  because  it  covers  only  State  institu- 
tions and  not  those  under  county  or  private  control.  For  cer- 
tain cities  making  large  use  of  private  institutions  the  record  is 
especially  unsatisfactory.  Moreover,  the  tables  for  cities  deal 
with  admissions,  while  those  for  counties  deal  with  number  of 
inmates.  Yet  a  comparison  of  this  table  with  Table  XLIX.  giv- 
ing comparative  results  for  counties,  is  of  some  value.  Note- 
worthy at  once  is  the  fact  that  the  city  of  highest  average  rank, 
Keokuk,  is  located  in  Lee  County,  ranking  first  in  Table  XLIX ; 
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Boone  ranks  third  and  Boone  County  fourth;  Chariton  ranks 
seventli  and  Lucas  County  second ;  yet  the  parallelism  is  not 
close.  Des  Moines  ranks  second  but  Polk  County  only  thirty- 
seventh  ;  Oskaloosa  ties  for  fourth  place  with  Shenandoah,  but 
Mahaska  County  does  not  come  within  the  first  twenty  in  any 
table,  and  Page  County  ranks  only  thirty-sixth  in  Table  XLIX. 
Notable,  too,  in  Table  L  is  the  comparatively  low  rank  of  Sioux 
City,  Burlington,  and  Waterloo,  though  these  cities  send  few 
defectives  to  private  institutions.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
presence  of  large  cities  has  comparatively  slight  influence  upon 
the  records  of  the  counties.  In  Table  L,  also,  there  is  little  if 
any  correlation  between  size  of  city,  and  rank.  Use  of  Spear- 
man's formula  gives  a  coefficient  of  .054  with  a  probable  error 
of  .067. 

COMPARISON,  RECORDS  IN  DELINQUENTS  AND 
DEPENDENTS,  AND  IN  DEFECTIVES 

Of  interest  in  a  comparison  of  Tables  XLIX  and  L  with  the 
corresponding  tables  for  defendents  and  delinquents,  Tables 
XLVII  and  XLVIII,  comparing  first  the  tables  summarizing 
the  records  for  counties,  we  find  in  Table  XLVII  seventeen 
counties  ranking  among  the  first  twenty  in  three  or  more  of 
seven  primary  tables,  dealing  with  delinquents  and  dependents, 
and  in  Table  XLIX  sixteen  counties  within  the  first  twenty  in 
two  or  more  of  three  primary  tables  for  defectives.  In  the  two 
lists  we  find  a  total  of  twenty-seven  counties.  Of  these  Lee  has 
much  the  highest  average  record,  with  Lucas  second.  The  cor- 
relation between  record  for  delinquents  and  dependents  on  the 
one  hand,  and  defectives  on  the  other,  does  not  seem  close.  Of 
the  seventeen  counties  in  the  list  of  highest  records  for  the 
former,  only  six,  Lee,  Lucas,  Jones,  Marshall,  Scott  and  Wap- 
ello, a  little  more  than  one-third,  occur  in  the  list  for  the  latter. 
There  is  correlation,  seemingly,  since  the  normal  number  in 
common  would  be  three,  but  it  is  not  of  very  high  degree. 

A  comparison  of  the  parallel  summary  tables  for  cities, 
Tables  XLVIII  and  L  shows  a  similar  result.  Des  Moines  ranks 
fifth  in  one  table  and  second  in  the  other.  Cedar  Rapids  second 
in  one  and  sixth  in  the  other,  and  Oskaloosa  fourth  in  both, 
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showing  that  these  cities  have  serious  records  in  all  phases  of 
social  infection,  but  beyond  this  the  correlation  is  not  marked. 
Use  of  Spearman's  formula  gives  .229  as  the  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation with  a  probable  error  of  .067.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  real  correlation  but  not  of  high  degree. 

B.  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  RESULTS 
A  very  natural  and  reasonable  inquiry  in  regard  to  a  study 
such  as  this  is  as  to  the  social  significance  of  the  results.  An  ac- 
curate valuation  is  impossible  until  the  results  are  compared 
with  other  studies  in  the  same  general  field.  Nevertheless  cer- 
tain deductions  may  be  drawn  which  are  of  real  social  sig- 
nificance 

RURAL  VERSUS  URBAN 
One  point  which  stands  out  most  clearly  is  the  vivid  contrast 
between  rural  and  urban  conditions.  In  the  three  lines  along 
which  direct  comparison  was  possible,  i.  e.,  penal,  inebriate  hos- 
pital, and  industrial  school  commitments,  as  summarized  in 
Table  XXVIII,  the  contrast  is  quite  marked.  The  penal  com- 
mitment rate  for  villages  and  towns  is  six  times  as  great  as  that 
for  the  open  country,  the  inebriate  hospital  commitment  rate 
over  three  times  as  great,  and  the  industrial  school  commit- 
ment rate  more  than  eighty  times  as  great.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts where  every  one  is  known  crime  can  not  go  undetected  as 
it  does  in  cities.  What  a  neighbor  does  in  the  country  is  a  topic 
of  interest  and  of  conversation,  as  it  can  not  be  in  a  city  where 
many  of  the  residents  of  the  same  block  are  strangers.  Minor 
offences  might  go  unpunished  in  the  country  but  serious  of 
fences  would  not  be  palliated,  and  so  the  low  penal  rate  can  not 
be  caused  by  lack  of  law  enforcement.  It  may  be  asserted  that 
rural  districts  furnish  a  far  less  than  normal  per  cent  of  ser- 
ious offences.  This  means  one  or  the  other  of  two  things; — 
the  city  is  attractive  to  the  criminally  inclined  and  they  are 
drained  to  the  city  from  the  rural  districts,  or  else  the  more 
strenuous  life  of  the  city  subjects  the  weak  individual  to  strains 
which  he  can  not  endure,  and,  though  in  the  country  he  might 
remain  law-abiding,  in  the  city  he  becomes  a  criminal.    Both  are 
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probably  factors  in  the  situation;  the  city  both  attracts  and 
manufactures  criminals  in  a  far  greater  measure  than  does  the 
country. 

There  is  also  another  element  in  the  explanation  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  city  and  the  country,  at  least  so  far  as  juven- 
ile delinquency  is  concerned,  perhaps  also  in  inebriate  hospital 
commitments.  Individuals  may  do  things  in  the  country  v.ith- 
out  in  any  way  conflicting  with  the  recognized  rights  of  otliers 
which  they  can  not  find  opportuntiy  to  do  in  the  city.  A  vast 
majority  of  juvenile  court  cases  are  not  truly  criminal  and  the 
offenses  would  pass  unnoticed  in  the  country.  This  is  especially 
tnie  of  many  things  all  boys  naturally  do  in  their  search  for 
play  and  recreation.  Travis  in  his  book,  "The  Young  Male- 
factor,'' makes  the  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of  home  in- 
fluences the  crucial  factor.  In  the  city  there  are  unquestion- 
ably far  more  distributing  elements  tending  to  render  these  in- 
fluences ineffective  than  in  the  case  in  the  country. 

There  is  some  correlation  between  the  total  dependence  and 
concentration  of  population  in  towns  and  cities.  This  would 
naturally  be  expected.  People  in  a  country  neighborhood  know 
one  another  well  and  there  is  interchange  of  help  and  service 
in  time  of  need  which  naturally  lessen  public  dependence.  Wage 
earners  are  most  apt  to  become  dependent  and  these  are  a 
smaller  element  of  the  rural  population  than  of  the  urban. 
Nevertheless  the  correlation  between  dependence  and  urban 
population  is  lower  than  that  between  urban  population  and 
any  other  of  the  phases  of  social  infection  studied,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  inebriate  hospital  commitments.  There  is  one  factor 
which  may  explain  this  situation.  In  a  considerable  per  cent  of 
the  larger  towns  and  cities,  there  is  some  effort  made  to  follow 
intelligent  methods  in  the  distribution  of  private  charity  and 
the  securing  of  permanent  rehabilitation  of  families.  This  con- 
structive social  work  would  seem  to  have  an  important  influence. 
An  illustration  is  the  fairly  low  rank  of  Polk  County  in  depend- 
ence as  contrasted  with  very  high  ranks  in  all  other  lines.  In 
no  other  line  is  constructive  work  carried  on  to  so  large  an 
extent. 

The  records  for  defectives  in  institutions  show  similarly  low 
rates  for  the  open  country.     On  the  other  hand  villages  and 
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towns  under  two  thousand  have  high  rates,  especially  in  feeble- 
mindedness and  insanity.  For  insane  admitted  to  state  institu- 
tions they  show  the  maximum  record.  The  open  country  shows 
the  minimum  rate,  but  there  is  little  tendency  for  city  rates  to 
rise  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the  cities  considered.  Lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  institutional  care  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  facilities  available  at  State  institutions  may  account 
in  part  for  the  low  rates  for  the  open  country.  Care  of  defect- 
ives in  the  homes  is  also  easier  there.  Yet,  if  these  were  large 
factors  the  records  for  villages  would  more  closely  parallel 
tliose  for  the  open  country,  for  the  village  population  and  the 
open  country  population  have  much  in  common  in  matters  of 
general  education,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  opportunity  for  home 
care  of  defectives.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  rural  feeble- 
minded and  insane  than  of  urban  feeble-minded  and  insane  are 
kept  in  count}^  institutions.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  ig- 
norance of  the  superiority  of  the  care  given  in  State  institu- 
tions. So  far  as  the  insane  are  concerned,  it  is  no  doubt  due  in 
part  also  to  differences  in  character  betv^een  rural  and  urban 
insanity.  The  less  violent  and  also  the  less  hopeful  cases  are 
much  more  apt  to  be  sent  to  county  homes  for  detention. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  in  various  quarters  that  large 
numbers  proportionately  of  country  women  go  insane.  This 
is  not  true  for  Iowa,  so  far  as  records  show.  The  open  country 
rates  of  insanity  are  lowest  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  women, 
as  compared  with  men,  become  insane  in  the  country  than  in  the 
urban  centers  of  any  size. 

The  data  summarized  in  Table  XXVIII  throws  some  light 
upon  the  question  of  what  should  be  our  definition  of  rural  as 
contrasted  with  urban.  Frequently,  as  in  the  Federal  Census, 
small  towns  and  villages  as  well  as  the  open  country  are  in- 
cluded under  the  term  rural.  So  far  as  Iowa  is  concerned  this 
would  seem  not  to  be  in  accord  with  actual  conditions.  The  con- 
trast between  the  open  country  and  the  villages  and  towns  under 
two  thousand  is  far  greater  than  between  these  villages  and 
even  the  largest  divisions  considered.  If  a  strict  distinction  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  is  to  be  drawn  they  belong  under  the 
head  of  urban,  not  of  rural  communities.  In  many  ways  such 
communities  represent  a  transition  stage  and  show  both  rural 
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and  urban  characteristics,  but  they  more  nearly  approximate 
the  urban.  The  lumping  together  of  data  for  the  open  country 
and  for  villages  and  small  towns  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
reference  to  any  study  of  insanity,  since  for  Iowa  State  institu- 
tions the  one  shows  minimum,  the  other  maximum  rates. 

CONDITIONS  IN  SMALL  TOWNS 
One  marked  feature  of  Table  XXVIII  is  the  lack  of  any  close 
correlation  between  the  size  of  urban  communities  and  the  rate 
of  commitments  of  delinquents,  save  in  the  one  line  of  industrial 
school  commitments.  This  exception  would  indicate  that  the 
juvenile  problem  grows  constantly  more  serious  and  complex 
as  population  becomes  more  concentrated  in  urban  centers.  The 
unexpectedly  high  rates  for  the  smaller  urban  communities, 
especially  in  penal  commitments,  require  some  explanation. 
Cities  between  two  thousand  and  four  thousand  have  the  maxi- 
mum penal  rate ;  the  same  cities  have  an  inebriate  commitment 
rate  above  that  of  cities  between  four  thousand  and  eight 
thousand.  No  doubt  more  effective  law  enforcement  is  a  fac- 
tor. It  is  unquestionably  less  difficult  to  secure  efficient  law 
enforcement  in  such  communities  than  in  larger  centers  where 
there  is  less  close  acquaintance  among  all  elements  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  questionable,  however,  if  this  is  all.  May  it  not 
be  due  to  the  failure  to  recognize  and  meet  the  social  pix)blems 
of  the  community?  The  larger  cities  recognize  their  problems 
and  are  making  more  or  less  effective  efforts  to  solve  them.  The 
same  problems  exist  in  the  small  community  on  a  smaller  scale 
but  unrecognized  and  neglected.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
conmiunity  the  evil  influence  may  not  bring  a  boy  into  conflict 
with  the  law  until  he  has  passed  the  juvenile  delinquency  age, 
but  the  evil  tendencies  may  develop  unchecked  until  they  reach 
their  natural  outcome  in  more  mature  years. 

Most  marked,  however,  are  the  high  rates  for  the  small  towns 
in  admittances  to  State  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
the  insane.  This  record  is  not  easy  to  explain  satisfactorily. 
The  only  line  of  explanation  which  suggests  itself  is  that  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  consideration  of  delinquents,  serious 
evils  exist  but  unrecognized  and  no  effort  is  made  to  combat 
them. 
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THE  LARGE  CITY 

Des  Moiues,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  out  as  the  one 
large  city.  Despite  the  presence  of  organizations  for  social  work 
similar  to  those  in  other  cities  of  the  State,  the  figures  obtained 
in  this  study  give  Des  Moines  much  the  worst  average  record  of 
any  city  in  all  phases  of  criminality  and  delinquency,  worse 
even  than  that  of  cities  with  little  effective  social  work.  It 
ranks  second  also  in  the  average  record  for  admissions  of  defect- 
ives to  institutions.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  city  of  approximately  one  hundred  thousand  are 
not  the  same  as  those  of  the  city  of  twenty-five  thousand  or  even 
fifty  thousand.  The  larger  size  and  greater  concentration  of 
population  bring  new  conditions  which  demand  a  different  sort 
of  treatment.  The  social  agencies  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  city,  one-third  or  one-half  the  size,  are  inadequate  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  problems  here  presented.  Forms  of  or- 
ganization for  social  work  which  have  proved  effective  in 
smaller  cities  can  not  be  taken  over  in  entirety,  but  must  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  needs  of  a  more  complex  situation.  In  Des 
Moines  the  agencies  for  dealing  directly  with  dependence  seem 
fairly  well  adjusted  to  the  existing  conditions.  The  same  can 
not  be  said  of  agencies  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  close  relation  between  unsatisfac- 
tory industrial  conditions  and  social  infection,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency.  One  city,  Muscatine,  the 
center  of  the  pearl  button  industry,  has  more  industrial  child 
laborers  in  absolute  numbers  than  any  other  city.  Correspond- 
ing to  this  has  been  the  worst  record  in  juvenile  delinquency  of 
any  city  save  the  one  large  city  discussed  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion. There  would  seem  to  be  no  connection  between  industry 
per  se  and  social  infection,  but  the  sort  of  industrial  conditions 
which  bring  serious  industrial  unrest  and  include  child  labor 
as  an  important  element,  produce  serious  social  problems. 

The  mining  communities  are  serious  centers  of  social  infec- 
tion.    This  is  not  surprising  to  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar 
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with  the  conditions  in  the  mining  camps  of  south  eastern  Iowa. 
In  many  cases  almost  the  entire  population  is  engaged  in  the  one 
occupation.  The  elements  in  society  which  have  the  education, 
the  financial  independence,  and  the  leisure  to  actively  piomote 
projects  for  civic  betterment  are  almost  entirely  unrepresented. 
Many  of  the  communities  are  but  temporary  in  character,  eight 
years  being  the  average  lifetime;  they  spring  up  almost  over 
night  with  the  opening  of  a  new  mine,  flourish  for  a  time,  and 
then  disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  appeared.^**  Under  such  con- 
ditions a  true  civic  spirit  and  interest  in  the  permanent  well 
being  of  the  community  are  hardly  to  be  expected.  Effective 
religious  and  social  agencies  are  not  easily  developed  from  with- 
in the  community  itself.  The  State  Board  of  Mine  Inspectors 
has  recognized  these  conditions  and  in  its  latest  report  has  ad- 
vocated the  abolition  of  all  mining  camps  in  the  State.^^ 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  positive  correlation 
between  the  presence  of  foreign  population  and  social  infection. 
Foreign  customs  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  liquor  and  in  the 
attitude  towards  its  use  present  a  factor  to  be  considered.  These 
general  characteristics  are  due  to  the  national  elements  making 
up  most  of  Iowa's  immigration,  i.  e.,  the  northern  European. 
In  the  mining  communities,  however,  a  different  problem  is  pre- 
sented by  a  large  element  of  southern  Europeans,  another  factor 
in  the  complex  social  situation  there  found. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

The  effect  of  constructive  social  work  upon  social  infection  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  evidence  available,  however,  goes  to 
show  that  it  is  of  positive  benefit.  The  cities  presenting  the 
most  serious  conditions,  excepting  the  one  large  city,  Des 
Moines,  are  ones  in  which  there  was  no  effective  organization  or 
work  along  this  line  during  the  period  covered.  A  number  of 
cities  with  such  work  well  organized  show  much  less  serious 
problems.  In  admissions  of  defectives  to  institutions,  some  com- 
munities with  well  organized  social  work  show  high  rates  along 
one  or  more  lines.  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the  record  of 
Grinnell  and  Poweshiek  County  in  admissions  to  tuberculosis 
sanatoria.     Thorough  education  as  to  the  need  of  institutional 
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care  and  a  constructive  public  policy  rather  than  peculiarly 
serious  evils  seem  responsible.  Keokuk's  high  record  may  be  in 
part  due  to  the  same  causes. 

INFLUENCE  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
Quite  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  inmates  of  each  state  in- 
stitution come  from  the  counties  and  cities  located  in  close  prox- 
imity to  it.  This  is  least  apparent  in  the  ease  of  the  State  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  which  are  well  distributed,  but  even  here 
the  influence  of  proximity  is  evident.  This  phenomenon  seems 
to  be  due  to  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  State,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  prop- 
er care  of  the  type  of  defectives  concerned.  The  physicians  at 
the  State  tuberculosis  sanatorium,  for  instance,  have  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  physicians  in  the  portion  of  the 
State  nearest  at  hand,  and  are  frequently  called  into  consulta- 
tion. Under  such  conditions  persons  needing  institutional  care 
are  far  more  likely  to  receive  it. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGRAM 

The  significance  of  the  results  obtained  as  to  individual 
counties  and  communities  can  not  be  accurately  determined 
without  a  knowledge  of  certain  factors  in  the  different  local 
communities,  notably  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  law.  In- 
dividuals in  the  several  communities  in  the  State  familiar  with 
the  local  conditions  needed  for  such  interpretation  could  learn 
much  as  to  the  degree  of  social  infection  in  their  several  com- 
munities. It  is  they  who  must  outline  the  program  for  the  indi- 
vidual communities.  Certain  general  needs,  however,  may  be 
pointed  out.  One  of  the  most  obvious  is  that  the  smaller  urban 
communities  should  awake  to  the  fact  that  social  infection  is 
not  a  matter  of  the  large  city  alone.  It  exists  though  no  doubt 
in  a  less  virulent  form  in  the  smaller  community,  and  if  given 
no  attention  works  itself  out  in  crime,  pauperism,  and  degen- 
eracy. The  situation  is  parallel  to  that  in  the  domain  of  physi- 
cal infection.  Large  cities  offer  far  more  difficult  problems  of 
sanitation  and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease  than  do 
smaller  urban  communities,  but  disease  and  death  follow  neglect 
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even  in  the  latter.  Better  provision  slumld  be  made  for  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  young  people. 

The  counties  which  are  largely  rural  and  the  small  towns 
offer  serious  problems  in  the  way  of  dependence.  The  distribu- 
tion of  public  relief  and  the  care  of  paupers  in  county  homes 
need  thorough  reorganization.  Arrangements  such  as  tiiose  in 
Poweshiek  and  Wapello  counties  should  be  carefully  watched 
and  copied  if  proven  satisfactory.  In  some  way  the  trained 
charity  worker  must  be  made  a  factor  in  public  relief. 

The  veiy  high  rate  of  villages  and  small  towns  in  defectives 
and  especially  insane,  is  somewhat  surprising,  and  further  study 
is  needed  to  determine  its  exact  significance.  Conditions  in 
these  communities  have  been  relatively  static  for  a  long  period 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  see  the  normal  outworking  of  con- 
ditions. 

Community  welfare  demands  that  care  be  taken  that  justice 
is  given  in  industrj^  and  that  industrial  unrest  and  child  labor 
be  prevented.  If  this  is  not  done,  conditions  now  largely  iso- 
lated in  individual  communities  will  become  prevalent  as  the 
State  becomes  less  agricultural  and  more  industrial.  Special 
study  should  be  made  of  mining  communities  and  constructive 
efforts  made  to  meet  their  peculiar  problems.  life  in  the  larger 
urban  centers  and  in  industrial  communities  has,  so  far  as  evi- 
dence goes,  not  produced  as  yet  serious  rates  in  defectives.  Such 
communities,  however,  offer  conditions  of  relatively  recent  de- 
velopment, and  the  normal  results  in  the  increase  of  defective 
classes,  may  not  yet  have  had  time  to  appear.  Further  inves- 
tigation on  this  point  will  be  necessary  as  the  communities  be- 
come older. 

In  all  urban  centers,  especially  the  larger  ones,  increa.sed  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  provision  of  opportunity  for  rec- 
reation, and  to  an  increased  utilization  of  the  school  plant. 
Legislation  making  possible  the  payment  of  probation  oflficei's 
in  each  county  of  the  State  is  much  needed.  Several  of  the 
cities  with  the  worst  conditions  in  juvenile  delinquency  can  not 
have  a  probation  officer  paid  from  public  funds.  Until  this  is 
done,  private  organizations  should  undertake  to  meet  the  need, 

A   distribution   of   institutions   for   the    care    of    defectives. 
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throughout  the  State  would  seem  very  desirable  in  view  of  the 
educative  value  of  such  institutions.  The  evidence  would  seem 
to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  institutions  in  differ- 
ent districts  rather  than  concentration  of  efforts  upon  a  single 
large  institution.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  of  the  tuberculous  needing  institutional  care  would 
be  reached  if  such  a  policy  were  adopted. 

An  investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement 
and  of  public  interest  and  policy  in  regard  to  defectives  in  the 
several  cities  of  the  State  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  study.  An  investigation  as  to  exactly  what  is 
being  done  in  constructive  social  work  would  also  be  of  value. 
Moreover,  if  the  work  of  census  bureaus  and  other  agencies 
for  investigation  in  this  field,  is  to  be  of  highest  value,  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  between  the  open  country  population  and 
that  living  in  small  towns.  Conditions  are  so  different  that 
differentiation  in  treatment  is  positively  demanded. 
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1.  The  exceptions  are  as  follows. 

a.  For  Black  Hawk  county — rates  as  to  cost  of  criminal  prosecution, 
number  of  criminal  convictions,  number  of  penal  commitments,  number 
of  industrial  school  commitments,  and  number  of  cases  before  the  juven- 
ile court.  These  are  based  upon  the  average  between  the  population  in 
1905  and  1910. 

b.  For  Polk  County — rates  as  to  cost  of  criminal  prosecution,  number 
of  criminal  convictions,  number  of  penal  commitments,  and  number  of 
industrial  school  commitments.  These  are  based  upon  the  population  in 
1905. 

c.  For  Mason  City — rates  as  to  tuberculous  admitted  to  state  institu- 
tions based  upon  the  1915  State  Census. 

d.  For  Cedar  Falls — rates  as  to  tuberculous,  feeble-minded,  and  in- 
sane admitted  to  State  institution  based  on  the  1915  State  Census. 

2.  For  a  description  of  this  formula,  its  merits  and  short-comings,  see 
Brown,  Wm., — ' '  Essentials  of  Mental  Measurements, ' '  pp.  71-76  and 
Spearma,  C. — "Foot-rule  for  Measuring  Correlation,"  British  Journal 
of  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  I,  July,  1906. 

3.  Owing  to  the  change  in  the  end  of  the  twelve  month  period  consid- 
ered, from  September  30  to  June  30,  the  period  covered  is  sixteen  years 
and  nine  months  instead  of  seventeen  and  the  rate  given  is  one-seventeenth 
the  rate  for  that  period. 

4.  Based  upon  recapitulation  tables  in  biennial  reports  as  to  criminal 
convictions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  until  1908,  and  since  that  time 
included  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Parole. 

Statistics  for  Emmet  County  as  to  cost  of  criminal  prosecution  are 
lacking  for  the  three  fiscal  years,  1909,  1910,  1911,  for  Floyd  and  John- 
son counties  for  1909,  and  for  Fremont,  Pocahontas,  Keokuk,  and  Monroe 
counties  for  1910.  This,  in  combination  with  the  situation  described  in 
Note  3,  results  in  slight  errors,  but  insufficient  to  materially  affect  the 
validity  of  any  comparisons. 

For  items  of  expense  included  in  the  report,  see  Section  475,  Iowa  Code 
of  1897,  Chapter  III,  and  also  changes  given  in  Supplement  of  1913.  See 
also  Section  293  to  which  the  latter  refers. 

5.  See  Note  3  and  the  first  part  of  Note  4  as  to  the  period  covered 
and  the  sources. 

The  sources  give  no  State  totals  as  to  the  number  of  convictions  for 
1909  and  1910.  Emmet  County  has  no  reports  for  1909,  1910,  and  1911, 
Floyd  County  for  1909,  and  Fremont,  Pocahontas,  and  Keokuk  counties 
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ber of  instances  where  no  figures  were  given,  it  was  impossible  to  be  ab- 
solutely certain  whether  this  was  due  to  failure  to  report  or  to  the  absence 
of  any  criminal  convictions  during  the  year. 
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ter I  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  reports  for  1910,  1912,  1914,  1916. 

41.  Based  upon  returns  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  each  county 
home  steward. 

42.  Johnson,  Alexander,  ' '  The  Case  of  the  Nation  Against  the  Feeble- 
Minded,"  Survey,  Vol.  XXXIV  (1915),  pp.  136-137. 

43.  Based  upon  data  contained  in  statistical  tables  as  to  population 
of  the  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  in  Part  II,  Division  I, 
Chapter  I  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  reports  for  1906,  1910,  1912, 
1914,  1916. 

Statistics  as  to  Chariton  and  Clarinda  are  available  for  only  the  three 
years,  1906,  1909,  1910;  those  at  Albia,  Ames,  Cherokee,  and  Glenwood 
for  only  the  years  1911-1916.  Estimated  totals  for  the  entire  period  are 
given  in  the  table,  as  calculated  directly  from  rates  in  the  years  for 
which   statistics  are  available. 

44.  Sogers,  A.  C,  "The  Problem  of  the  Feeble-Minded,"  Bulletin  of 
Iowa  Institutions,  Vol.  XIV  (1912),  p.  19. 

45.  Johnson,  Alexander,  ' '  The  Case  of  the  Nation  vs.  the  Feeble- 
Minded,"  Survey,  Vol.  XXXIV   (1915),  pp.  136-137. 

46.  Ensign,  Forest  C.  ' '  The  Care  of  the  Insane  in  Iowa, ' '  Bulletin 
0  flowa  Institutions,  Vol.  II  (1900),  1-31,  a  report  based  upon  personal  in- 
vestigation of  conditions.  See  also  Eeport  of  State  Board  of  Control,  1899, 
pp.  113,  122-126. 

47.  Reports  of  State  Board  of  Control,  1901,  p.  53,  and  1903,  p.  28. 

48.  Report  of  State  Board  of  Control,  1916,  p.  38. 

49.  Based    for    state    institutions    upon    data    contained    in    statistical 
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tables  as  to  population  of  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  Part  II,  Divis- 
ion I,  Chapter  I  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  reports,  1901-1906,  1910- 
1916;  for  county  institutions,  for  1901-1906,  1910-191'2,  in  Part  II,  Division 
I,  Chapter  II  of  State  Board  of  Control  reports  for  1914  and  1916;  for 
private  institutions,  and  also  in  part  for  Clayton  County  hospital  for  in- 
sane, upon  data  secured  by  correspondence  with  those  institutions  and  with 
County  auditors,  and  from  county  financial  reports. 

50.  Based  upon  data  contained  in  statistical  tables  as  to  population 
of  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  Part  II,  Division  I,  Chapter  I  of 
State  Board  of  Control  Eeports,  1901-1906. 

.'jI.  Eeport  of  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Extent  of  Feeble-Minded- 
ness.  Epilepsy,  and  Insanity  and  Other  Conditions  of  Mental  Defective- 
ness in  Michigan,  1915,  pp,  17-18. 

52.  Vogt,  Paul  L.,  "Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology,"  pp.  179-180. 
Smith,  S.  G.,  ' '  Social  Pathology, ' '  p.  205.    . 

53.  For  sources  of  statistical  data  see  note  49.  For  certain  counties 
data  as  to  the  ratio  between  the  sexes  in  number  of  patients  sent  to 
private  hospitals  is  not  available.  Instead  estimates  were  used  based  on 
ratio  between  sexes  in  total  number  of  patients  in  private  hospitals.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  counties  are  affected  in  this  way  and  the  num- 
ber of  patients  involved  makes  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total. 

54.  Based  upon  data  contained  in  statistical  tables  as  to  population 
of  State  hospitals  for  insane  in  Part  II,  Division  I,  Chapter  I  of  State 
Board  of  Control  reports  for  1910,  1912,  1914,  1916. 

55.  Based  upon  returns  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  county  home 
stewards. 

56.  Based  upon  data  in  the  statistical  tables  as  to  population  of  State 
hospitals  for  insane,  in  Part  II,  Division  I,  Chapter  I,  of  State  Board  of 
Control  reports  for  1906,  1910,  1912,  1914,  1916, 

Statistics  for  Chariton  and  Clarinda  are  available  for  only  the  three 
years,  1906,  1909,  1910 ;  those  for  Albia,  Ames,  Cherokee,  and  Glenwood 
for  only  the  years  1911-1916.  Estimated  rates  for  the  entire  period  are 
given  in  the  table,  as  calculated  directly  from  the  rates  for  the  years  for 
which  the  statistics  are  available. 

57.  Bureau  of  Census,  Bulletin  119,  Insane  and  Feeble-Minded  in  In- 
stitutions,  1910,   Greneral   Table   14,   p.    36. 

58.  Eeport  of  Commission  on  Feeble-Mindedness,  Epilepsy,  and  Insan- 
ity in  Michigan,  p.  20.  Used  and  discussed  also  by  Vogt,  Paul  L.,  ' '  Intro- 
duction to  Eural   Sociology,"  pp.   178-179. 

59.  Based  on  data  in  Bulletin  119  of  Bureau  of  Census,  Insane  and 
Feeble-Minded  in  Institutions  1910,  General  Tables,  35  and  38,  pp.  73,  76. 

Vogt,  Paul  L.,  "Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology,"  pp.  177-178. 

60.  Based  as  to  per  cent  of  population  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage 
upon  Federal  Census  for  1910,  Abstract  with  Supplement  for  Iowa,  Popu- 
lation, Table  I,  pp.  606  ff. ;  for  ranks  in  various  lines  of  social  infection 
upon  Tables  I,  II,  III,  VI,  IX,  XII,  XIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXIII,  XXVIII. 
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61.  Based  as  to  per  cent  of  population  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage 
upon  Federal  Census  for  1910,  Abstract  with  Supplement  for  Iowa, 
Population,  Table  II,  pp.  624  ff. ;  for  commitment  rates  upon  Tables  V, 
VIII,  XI,  XXII,  XXVII,  XXXIV. 

62.  Federal  Census  for  1910,  Abstract  with  Supplement  for  Iowa, 
Population;  Table  I,  pp.  606  ff. 

63.  Based  as  to  per  cent  of  population  engaged  in  manufacturing  up- 
on Federal  Census  for  1910,  Abstract  with  Supplement  for  Iowa,  Manu- 
factures, Table  III,  pp.  708-709;  as  to  rates  and  ranks  in  commitments 
upon  Tables  V,  VIII,  XI,  XXII,  XXVII,  XXXIV. 

64.  Based  as  to  per  cent  of  population  consisting  of  child  laborers  up- 
on Federal  Census  for  1910,  Abstract  with  Supplement  for  Iowa,  Manu- 
factures, Table  III,  pp.  708-709,  as  to  industrial  school  commitments  up- 
on Table  XI. 

65.  Clopper,  ' '  Child  Labor  in  City  Streets, ' '  Chapter  VII,  ' '  Relation  of 
Street  Work  to  Delinquency,"  especially  p.  176;  Mangold,  "Child  Prob- 
lems," p.  232;  Haynes,  "Child  Labor  Legisation  in  Iowa,"  in  "Applied 
History,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  569  ff. 

66.  Based  as  to  population  engaged  in  mining  upon  biennial  report 
of  State  Mine  Inspectors,  1910,  page  95,  table  for  year  ending  June  30, 
1910,  as  to  ranks  in  social  infection  upon  Tables  I,II,  III,  VI,  IX,  XII, 
XVI,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXIII,  XXVIIL 

67.  Mounts,  "A  Survey  of  Social  and  Economic  Conditions  in  a  Eural 
Township, ' '  p.  95. 

68.  Based  upon  Federal  Census  for  1910,  Abstract  with  Supplement 
for  Iowa,  Population,  Table  I,  pp.  606-ff.  and  upon  report  of  State  Census, 
1905,  General  Tables,  no.  13,  pp.  17-ff. 

69.  Stevenson,  S.  K.,  "Associated  Charities  in  Iowa:  a  General  Sur- 
vey," in  proceedings  of  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Iowa  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  pp.  131-134.  Wassam,  C.  W.,  "Or- 
ganized Charity  in  Iowa, ' '  in  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  Jan- 
uary 1906,  especially  pp.  90-91.  Directory  of  Charity  Oranization 
Societies,  January,  1916,  pp.  6-7.  Strictly  speaking  these  probation  officers 
are  county  and  not  city  officials.  Their  chief  field  for  activity,  however, 
lies  in  the  cities  named. 

70.  See  Table  XLVIII. 

71.  A  summary  of  Tables  IV,  VII,  X,  XVII,  XXI,  XXV,  XXVI, 
XXXII,  and  XXXIII.  There  is  no  city  of  8,000-25,000  in  population 
covered. 

72.  Based  upon  data  in  the  statistical  tables  as  to  population  of  State 
hospitals  for  insane,  in  Part  II,  Division  I,  Chapter  I,  of  State  Board  of 
Control  reports  for  1910,  1912,  1914,  1916. 

73.  Based  upon  Tables  I,  II,  III,  VI,  IX,  XII,  XIX. 

74.  See  preceding  note  for  tables  used  as  basis. 

75.  Based  upon  Tables  V.  VIII,  XI. 

76.  Based  upon  Tables  XX,  XXIII,  XXVIII. 
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77.  Based  upon  Tables  XXII,  XXVII,  XXXIV. 

78.  Statement  by  E.  J.  Ehys,  State  mine  inspector,  quoted  in  Eegister 
and  Leader  for  June  3,  1916,  p.  2. 

79.  "The  abolition  of  mining  camps  in  Iowa  is  recommended  by  the 
State  mine  inspectors  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  mine  department, 
which  was  issued  Thursday. 

The  inspectors  recommend  that  the  miners  live  in  established  cities  and 
go  to  their  work  in  work  trains.  This  system  will  do  away  with  the  dirty, 
unimproved,  unsightly,  and  temporary  camps  where  the  miners  cannot 
have  comforts  and  their  children  can  not  be  properly  educated,  the  mine 
inspectors  assert. 

"In  discussing  the  abolition  of  the  coal  camp,  E.  J.  Ehys,  inspector,  of 
Ottumwa,  said: 

'As  the  average  life  of  an  Iowa  coal  mine  is  8  years,  the  operators 
can  not  afford  to  put  up  modern  dwellings  for  the  miner.  Therefore 
the  average  coal  camp  is  a  bunch  of  small  frame  houses,  lacking  modern 
conveniences  and  without  improvements  of  any  kind.  It  makes  a  depress- 
ing place  to  live,  not  to  mention  the  unhealthy  conditions  and  the  lack  of 
educational  facilities  for  the  children. 

'  The  miners  are  a  fine  lot  of  men  and  they  are  entitled  to  live  under 
proper  conditions.  As  long  as  they  live  in  the  dirty  camps,  they  will  not 
be  given  the  consideration  due  them.  These  camps  degrade  the  miner 
physically,  mentally  and  morally. 

'Why  not  allow  the  miners  to  live  in  established  towns  and  cities  where 
transportation  to  and  from  the  mines  is  possible  and  practical.  It  would 
be  better  than  to  build  impoverished  camps.  If  more  homes  for  workmen 
are  needed  could  they  not  be  built  as  a  part  or  an  addition  to  these  es- 
tablished communities?  The  miner's  children  then  will  have  educational 
advantages  equal  to  other  children  and  will  have  an  equal  chance  with 
other  youngsters  to  grow  up  and  make  good  in  the  world. ' — Quoted  from 
Eegister  and  Leader  for  June  3,  1916,  2. 
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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

In  this  monograph  Dr.  Lundin  has  undertaken  to  trace  Jeremy 
Bentham's  influence  on  the  political,  legal,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  England.  Only  very  incidentally  is  she  concerned  with 
the  remoter  reaches  of  his  influence  in  other  lands  although  s^ 
makes  it  clear  that  Tiis  ar-tivp.  anrl  fertilft  minfl  received,  constant 
inspiration  from  his  stnriy  of  the  great^^experiment^in  popular 
government  that  was  beinjt  caxried^n  in  America.  Indeed  many 
of  the  ideals  of  political  democracy  for  which  Bentham  strove 
were  already  incorporated  in  the  form  of  statutes  and  constitu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
doctrines  were  chiefly  influential  in  America  in  the  field  of 
juristic  science. 

Judge  John  F.  Dillon  has  pointed  out  that  important  changes 
in  modes  of  judicial  procedure  and  conceptions  of  legal  education 
in  America  had  their  inception  in  the  writings  of  this  "teacher 
of  teachers."  To  men  imbued  with  Bentham's  ideas  must  also 
be  ascribed  the  extent  to  which  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  proce- 
dure have  been  adopted  throughout  this  country.  The  influence 
of  his  doctrines  on  the  distinguished  American  jurist  Edward 
Livingston  is  significant  in  this  connection.  Pecuniary  difficulties 
caused  Li\dngston  to  leave  his  ancestral  home  in  New  York  in 
1804  and  take  up  his  residence  in  New  Orleans,  then  recently 
acquired  from  France  as  a  part  of  Louisiana  Territory,  The 
legal  system  of  the  territory  was  based  upon  Roman,  French  and 
Spanish  law;  and  annexation  by  the  United  States  necessitated 
the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  and  other  features  of  the 
English  common  law.  Livingston  was  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  draw  up  a  provisional  code  of  judicial  procedure  based 
mainly  on  the  existing  law  of  the  territory;  and  this  code  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1805.    Sixteen  years  later  he  was 
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chosen  by  the  legislature  to  draft  a  new  code  of  criminal  law  and 
procedure  for  the  state.  In  the  execution  of  this  task  he  prepared 
a  comprehensive  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  of  Procedure, 
of  Evidence,  and  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline.  Each  code 
was  accompanied  with  an  elaborate  prefatory  report;  and 
although  the  fruits  of  his  labors  were  not  enacted  by  the 
Louisiana  legislature,  they  were  published  widespread  through- 
out America  and  Europe.  Chancellor  Kent  declared  that  Liv- 
ingston had  ''done  more  in  giving  precision,  specification, 
accuracy,  and  moderation  to  the  system  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ment than  any  other  legislator  of  the  age  ..." 

In  an  interesting  correspondence  with  Bentham  in  1829,  Liv- 
ingston acknowledged  that  he  had  received  his  first  impulse  to 
the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  penal  legislation 
from  Bentham 's  works,  which  had  appeared  in  the  French 
edition  of  Dumont  in  1802.  "The  perusal  of  your  works,"  wrote 
Livingston  to  Bentham,  "first  gave  method  to  my  ideas,  and 
taught  me  to  consider  legislation  as  a  science  governed  by  certain 
principles,  applicable  to  all  its  different  branches,  instead  of  an 
occasional  exercise  of  its  powers,  called  forth  only  on  particular 
occasions  without  relation  to  or  connection  with  each  other." 
Livingston 's  labors  earned  for  him  Sir  Henry  Maine 's  encomium 
of  "the  first  legal  genius  of  modern  times." 

Dr.  Lundin's  monograph  was  originally  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Harry  Grant  Plum  of  the  Department  of 
History  and  has  been  revised  for  publication  in  the  present  series. 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinqer. 


CHAPTER  I 

JEREMY  BENTHAM:    A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE 

AND  WORKS 

Jeremy  Bentham  lived  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  period 
during  which  the  ideas  generated  by  the  French  Revolution  were 
causing_go\'ernmentaI  reaction  in  England.  Bentham  was  born 
February  15,  1748  in  a  well-to-do,  middle-class  home  located  on 
Red  Lion  street,  Houndsditch,  Lojadon.  His  mother,  Alicia  Grove 
Bentham,  the  daughter  of  an  Andover  tradesman,  was  a  gentle, 
refined  lady.  His  father,  Jeremiah  Bentham,  was  a  scrivener 
and  clerk  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Scriveners.  As  a  child, 
Jeremy  was  of  delicate  health,  naturally  serious  and  studious. 
Very  early,  brilliant  mental  power,  aptitude  for  learning,  and 
original  thinking  were  manifested.  Anecdotes  of  his  babyhood 
and  childhood,  illustrative  of  unusual_precocity,  are  numerous 
and  interesting.^  Latin  and  Greek  he  learned  upon  his  father's 
knee,  beginning  their  study  at  the  age  of  three  years."  When  he 
was  but  six  or  seven  years  old  a  Frenchman,  La  Combe,  came  to 
live  in  the  home  as  his  private  tutor.^  The  child  easily  and  quick- 
ly learned  the  French  language,  and  soon  r^d,  with  keen  dejigljt, 
Fenelgn/s  Tclemaclius  in  the  original.  He  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  book  that  it  influenced  all  his  later  life.  Referring 
to  its  reading  from  the  plane  of  mature  years  he  sta.tgd__that_the 
a^akenijLg  of  his^^nmral  lif^  wasjtp^be  credited  to  it  and^e^  also 
daim^d^thalJhe  first  dawning  in  his  mind  of  the  principles  of 
utility  might  be  traced  jo  Jt-*  Reading  was  always  a  pleasure 
for  the  boy,  but  prior  to  La  Combe's  coming  his  parents  objected 
to  the  reading  of  books  that  afforded  amusement.  Parental  dis- 
approval being  overcome,  Jeremy  read  many  books  that  indicate 
for  one  so  young  a  remarkable  range  of  interest  and  intellectual 


iBowring,   The    Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,    X,   p.   7 ;   Atkinson,   Jeremy   Bentham, 
pp  9fr. 

2  Montague,  Bentham's  Fragment  on  Government,  p.  1. 

3  Bowring,  op.  cit.,  X,  p.  9. 
4Jbid.,  X,  p.  10. 
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development.  Among  them  were  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
Mandeville's  Fahle  of  the  Bees,  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles, 
Stow's  Chronicles,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Richardson's  Clarissa 
Harlow,  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  Voltaire's  Life  of 
Charles  XII  and  Candide.^  Due  to  his  vivid  imagination,  Jeremy 
usually  visualized  himself  as  the  hero  of  the  book,  lived  among 
the  characters  portrayed,  and  longed  to  aid  the  unfortunate  ones. 

In  the  year  1755,  when  he  was  but  a  little  past  seven  years  of 
age,  Jeremy  Bentham  entered  Westminster  School.  Physically 
he  was  not  able  to  engage  in  the  usual  sports.  Sensitive  in  the 
extreme  he  could  not  brook  the  rude  actions  of  the  other  boys. 
The  teachers  being  deficient  in  ability,  idle,  and  indifferent  were 
not  inspiring.  On  account  of  these  conditions  the  school  was 
always  remembered  by  Bentham  as  a  wretched  place  for  instruc- 
tion in  few  useful  things.*'  Studious  and  tractable,  he  performed 
the  tasks  assigned  to  him  in  such  manner  as  never  to  suffer 
punishment  from  his  teachers.  He  made  rapid  progress,  having 
been  well-grounded  in  the  languages  before  entering  Westminster 
School,  and  was  prepared  at  the  youthful  age  of  t-\£^ve  to  eijxall 
in  Oxford  University. 

Upon  matriculation  day  at  Oxford  a  real  and  grievous  trouble 
presented  itself  to  Bentham  in  the  requirement  that  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  be  signed.  Young  as  he  was  he  refused  to  sign 
the  document  with  whose  contents  he  was  not  fully  acquainted. 
After  he  had  carefully  examined  the  Articles  he  said :  "In  some 
of  them  no  meaning  at  all  could  I  find;  in  others,  no  meaning 
but  one  which,  in  my  eyes,  was  but  too  plainly  irreconcilable 
either  to  reason  or  to  scripture.  Communicating  my  distress  to 
some  of  my  fellow  collegiates,  I  found  them  sharers  in  it.  Upon 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  among  the  fellows  of  the  college  there 
was  one,  to  whose  office  it  belonged,  among  other  things,  to  remove 
all  such  scruples.  We  repaired  to  him  with  fear  and  trembling. 
His  answer  was  cold;  and  the  substance  of  it  was — that  it  was 
not  for  uninformed  youths,  such  as  we,  to  presume  to  set  up  our 
private  judgments  against  a  public  one  formed  by  some  of  the 
holiest  as  well  as  best  and  wisest  men  that  ever  lived.  I  signed : 
but  by  the  view  I  found  myself  forced  to  take  of  the  whole  busi- 


5  Ibid.,  X,  p.  22  ;  Montague,  op.  cit.,  p.  2  ;  Stephen,  The  English  Utilitarians,   1,  p. 
171  ;  Atkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  12  ;  Biographical  Dictionary,  IV,  p.  269. 
c  Bowring,  op.  cit.,  X,  pp.  30flf. 
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ness,  such  an  impression  was  made,  as  will  never  depart  from 
me  but  with  life.""  Writing  many  years  after  of  this  Bentham 
stated  that  the  only  lesson  a  young  man  learns  from  such  a 
requirement  is  a  lesson  of  perjury.^ 

Bentham 's  tutor  at  Oxford  was  a  cross,  gloomy  man  named 
Jefferson.  He  required  his  pupil  to  read  Tully's  Orations  which 
he  had  memorized  before  entering  the  University.  Other  studies, 
as  geography,  logic,  and  philosophy,  were  presented  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  of  little  value,  for,  generally  speaking,  the  tutors 
and  the  professors  at  Oxford  were  incapable  and  inert,  passing 
their  mornings  in  dull  meaningless  routine  and  their  evenings  in 
card-playing.  The  profligacy  of  some  of  the  teachers  and  the 
moroseness  and  insipidity  of  others  were  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  ideas  of  Bentham.^  Being  undersized  Bentham  was  fre- 
quently teased  by  his  more  I'obust  mates  and  was  constantly 
annoyed  by  their  unkind  treatment.  He  took  little  part  in  the 
fishing  and  the  hunting  diversions  offered  during  University 
days,  for  they  were  not  pleasures  to  him.  Furthermore,  due  to 
his  father 's  ideas,  the  boy 's  clothing  was  so  different  from  that 
of  the  other  students  that  he  was  made  to  feel  extremely  uncom- 
fortable.^" Completing  the  prescribed  course,  Bentham  recgiiifid: 
hiaj£gre£jn  1763 . 

The  eldei-  Bentham  had  destjiied  Jeremy  for  the  profession  of 
Jaw  as  the  foundation  upon  which  he  was  to  rise  to  advanced 
position  in  his  country.  The  ambitious  parent  had  concluded 
that  the  son  who  surpassed  schoolmates  and  classmates  in  educa- 
tional attainments  would  be  capable  of  serving,  worthily  and 
honorably,  his  country  in  a  public  career. ^^  The  youth  knew  his 
father's  plans  for  him  and  was  not  opposed  to  the  work  mapped 
out.  Therefore,  soon  after  graduating  he  began  to  live  at, 
Jjincoln's  Inn.  However,  as  he  studied  and  observed,  he  began 
to  display  a  tendency  toward  untrammeled  thinking  that  he  was 
powerless  to  check  had  he  desired  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  understand  Bentham 's  intellectual  development 
while  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Field's,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 


7  Ibid.,  X,  p.  37. 

8  Ibid.,  II.  p.  210. 

a  Ibid.,  X,  pp.  37ff. 

10  Ibid.,  X,  pp.  38ff. 

11  Stephen,  The  English  Utilitarians,  I,  p.   174. 
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J^  influence  made  npon  his  mind  by  the  writings  of  Helvetius^ 
Iliime,  aiul  Piiestly.^-  These  three  men  belonged  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century  but  in  their  writings  they  advanced  ideas,  in 
morals  and  philosophy  peculiar  to  themselves  and  in  advance  of 
their  time.  They  displayed  a  new  understanding  of  existing 
social  conditions  and  sought  to  comprehend  the  desires  and  the 
aspirations  of  mankind.  They ,  urged  the  consideration  of  one 
individual  for  another  upon  the  basis  of  utility. 

Helvetius  (1715-1771),  a  Frenchman,  versatile  and  keen,  wrote 
both  poetry  and  prose.  In  a  poem  entitled  La  Bonheur  he 
devebped^thjjxiea  Jjiat  the  only  way  to  obtain  true  happiness  is 
to  make  the_interest  jof  fine  the  interest  of  •  all.^^  Helvetius  ex- 
plained further  that  selfjonterest  is  the  sole_means^f  judgment, 
action,  and  affection  because  it  is^foundedon  the  love  of  pleasure 
and  the  fear  of  pain;  that  self-sacrifice  is  endured  because  the 
sensation  of  pleasure  resulting  is  greater  than  the  pain  accom- 
^.  panying  sacrifice.  David  Hurae  (1711-1776)  emphasized  the 
need  of  studying  human  nature  as  such,  as  Jbg  QP^Y  means  of 
determining  the  principles  which  regulate  understanding,  exci|e 
sentiments,  and  cause  blame  or^)raise  of  condjact."  Priestley 
(1733-1804),  a  dissenting  preacher,  published  in  1768  an  Essay 
5  on  Government  in  which  he  stated  ''the  good  and  happiness^f 
the  members,  that  is  the  maj^oritv  of  the  members,  of  any  state, 
is  the  great  standard  by  which  everything  relating  tojthat-StateL- 
jmust  finally  be  determined_. "  Two  years  after  its  publication 
the  essay  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bentham,  who  upon  completing 
the  reading  exclaimed  "Eureka"  with  as  much  vim  as  the 
mathematician  of  old.  The  reading  of  this  essay  caused  Bentham 
to  say:  "Priestley  was  the  first  (unless  it  was  Beccaria)  who 
taught  my  lips  to  pronounce  this  sacred  Jruth ;  that  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  grea^t  number  is  the  foundation  of  morale 
and  legislation. '  '^®  Thus  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- two  Bentham 
fixed  upon  the  phrase,  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 


12  Edinburgh   Review,   LXXVIII,  pp.   469-474. 

13  Thilly,  The  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  332.  This  thought  was  not  new  with  Hel- 
vetius for  Joseph  Butler  (1692-1752)  had  set  forth  the  claim  that  it  is  as  natural 
for  an  individual  to  seek  the  good  of  his  neighbor  as  his  own  happiness  ;  and  Francis 
Hutcheson  (1694-1747)  is  credited  with  originating  the  phrase  "the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number." 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  346fr. 

16  Bowring,    op.    cit.,    X,   p.    142, 
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number, ' '  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  reasoning. 

The  young  man  living  at  Lincoln's  Inn  perceived  that  the 
ethics  of  the  legal  profession  were  of  a  low  standard.  Entirely- 
incompatible  with  his  own  sense  of  justice  were  the  practices  of 
the  professional  lawyers  there  observed.  He  could  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  a  lawyer  of  such  ilk  as  England  then  had.  This 
was  clearly  shown  by  his  advising  the  first  litigants  who  came 
to  him  to  settle  their  differences  and  so  avoid  costs.^^  Preventing 
court  proceedings  was  not  calculated  to  build  up  the  career  that 
the  father  had  planned  for  the  son. 

As  a  result  of  listening  to  B^ackstone's  lectures  Bentham 
wrote  The  Fragment  on  Government  and  published  it  anonym- 
ously in  1776.  In  order  to  lessen  his  father's  disappointment  in 
him,  Jeremy  told  him  what  he  had  been  writing,  exacting  at 
the  same  time  a  pledge  of  secrecy.  Upon  publication  its  author- 
ship became  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  Mansfield,  Dunning 
and  Camden  being  named  as  the  writer;  the  book  sold  read- 
ily. Hearing  that  the  names  of  such  celebrities  were  being  con- 
nected with  the  essay,  the  elder  Bentham  broke  his  promise,  and 
revealed  the  name  of  the  author.  Then  because  the  writer  was 
no  one  of  prominence  the  sale  of  the  book  stopped.  However,  as 
a  benefit  to  the  young  writer,  it_brought  to  his  Lincoln's  Inn 
garret  a  visitor  from  England's  peerage,  Lord  Shelburne.^^ 
From  the  initial  meeting  of  these  two  men  in  1781  a  friendship 
of  vital  v'orth  to  both  was  formed.  Soon  Shelburne  extended 
to  the  obscure  writer  an  invitation  to  make  a  long  visit  at  his 
home  Bowood.  Acceptance  of  the  invitation  proved  to  be  Ben- 
tham's  introduction  to  a  delightful  and  notable  company.  Prior 
to  this  visit  The  Fragment's  author  had  met  with  all  kinds  of 
disappointments  and  rebukes ;  but  the  geniaUty  and  kindness  ni 
Lord  Shelburne  raised  him  from  humiliation  and  encouraged 
him  to  go  forward  with  the  schemes  for  mankind's  advancement 
upon  which  he  had  already_begun  to  think.^^  Guests  met  at 
Bowood  during  his  first  visit  (1781)  were  Lord  Camden,  the 
Younger  Pitt,  and  Dunning.  At  a  later  visit  (1788)  he  met 
Romilly  and  Dumont,  both  of  whom  became  his  warm  friends. 


17  Ibid.,  X.  p.  51. 
l%Ihid.,  I  .p.  248. 
y^Ibid.,   X,  p.   115. 
Atkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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j^  It  is  as  the  author  of  many  manuscripts,  as  the  compiler  of 

x  really  great  works  upon  legislation,  as  a  constant  agitator  for 

•^  /reforms  in  various  lines  that  Bentham  busied  himself  throughout 

/.his  long  lifetime.    During  a  visit  to  Russia  made  from  1785  to 

1788  he  wrote  an  essay  entitled  Defence  of  Usury,  which,  "a  gem 

of  the  finest  water, ' '  has  been  considered  the  best  treatise  on  the 

subject.-"    At  this  time,  too,  a  scheme  for  prison  reform  began  to 

receive  Bentham 's  attention  and  upon  his  return  to  England  he 

devoted  time,  means,  and  unwonted  energy  to  carrying  it  out. 

The  year  1789  is  noteworthy  because  of  the  publication  of  The 
Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Lejiislation.  The 
manuscript  of  this  work  was  printed  as  early  as  1780,  but  Ben- 
tham intended  to  withhold  it  from  the  public  until  the  larger 
work  he  had  in  mind  should  be  completed.  His  friend  Wilson 
influenced  him  to  have  it  published  because  of  the  issuing  of 
Paley's  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.  Wilson 
said  Paley's  book  contained  such  close  similarity  to  Bentham 's 
ideas  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  author  might  have  read  Bentham 's 
manuscript.  Wilson  was  fearful  lest  later  publication  by  Bent- 
ham should  give  rise  to  the  charge  of  borrowing  ideas  from 
Paley.2i 

Bentham  lived  from  1788  to  1792  at  an  obscure  farm  place  near 
Hendon,  four  miles  beyond  Highgate."  In  this  retired  place  he 
lived  a  sort  of  hermit  life,  seeing  nobody,  reading  nothing,  and 
writing  books  that  nobody  read.-^  Upon  his  father's  death  in 
1792  Jeremy  Bentham  inherited  the  home  in  Queen's  Square 
Place,  Westminster,  and  he  established  himself  there  permanent- 
ly. Henceforth  he  continued  his  activities  in  behalf  of  reform  in 
a  pleasing  environment. 

Diimont,  scholarly  and  capable,  succeeded  in  obtaining  Ben- 
tham's  permission  to  edit  his  -^vorks.  and  in  1802,  he  brought  out 
in  the  French  language  three  volumes  which  indicate  the  great- 
ness of  Bentham 's  field  of  interest  at  that  time.  Atkinson  says: 
"Many  a  salutary  modification  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence 
may   be    traced   to    ideas    enshrined    and    developed    in    these 

20  Bowring,  op.  cit.,  X,  pp.  176ff. 
Atkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

21  Bowring,  op.  cit.,  X,  pp.  163ff.  « 

22  Ibid.,  X,  p.  248,  p.  323. 

23  Atkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.   112. 
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volumes."-*    The  editor,  Dumont,  said  that  the  plans  developed^ 
in  Traites  de  Legislation  are  applicable  to  a  monarchy  or  a  re-C  ^ 
public ;  that  the  rulers  are  urged  to  ' '  Study  the  remedy  for  thej 
ills  that  afflict  your  people.^^ 

Chrestomathia  is  the  title  Bentham  gave  to  two  volumes  begun 
in  1816.  The  name  made  up  of  two  Greek  words  signifies  "con- 
ducive to  useful  learning."  These  two  volumes,  presenting 
Bentham 's  scheme  for  education,  developed_ajyste^m  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  employed  in  the  English  schools.  In  natural, 
pleasing  surroundings,  through  the  direction  of  competent  teach- 
ers, Chrestomathia  aimed  at  a  broadi_useful  development  of 
mental  ability  that  would  fit  the  adult  for  an  enlarged  field  of 
activity.  It  was  a  complete  system  of  coordinated  subjects  and 
plans.  "The  actual  curriculum  proposed  for  the  higher  Lan- 
casterian  schools  was  largely  borrowed  from  it."-^ 

The  Constitutional  Code,  which  is  the  most  complete,  the  most 
comprehensive,  the  most  mature  of  all  Bentham 's  works,  was 
prepared  during  the  years  from  1820  to  1832^][tsaim_was_ta.set 
forth  a  rational  constitution  and  a  rational  system  of  legislation  ^^^k^ 
harmonious  with  the  doctrine  of  the  "greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  numBef. "  The  English  reformers  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  it  for  they  recognized  the  labor  and  the  skill  requisite 
to  produce  it,  and  also  understood  that  there  was  real  worth  in 
the  code. 

An  extract  from  the  Westminster  Review  under  date  of  1830 
conveys  in  well-worded  terms  the  place  conceded  to  the  in- 
defatigable writer.  "A  few  years  ago  Jeremy  Bentham  was  in 
Paris.  Never  did  a  noble  countenance,  or  a  more  venerable  head, 
present  to  the  eye  the  material  type  of  loftier  virtues  or  a  purer 
soul ;  nor  was  so  prodigious  a  reputation  ever  more  justly  merited. 
Bentham  should  not  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  profoundest 
lawyers  that  ever  lived,  but  as  one  of  those  philosophers,  who 
haj^  done  m(^  towards  the_enlightening^  the  human  race  and 
for^the  advancement  pfjiberty  in  his  own  times. ' '" 

Bentham  did  not  especially  concern  himself  with  politics  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  his  life  for  he  was  not  a  party_man.^^     The 

24  Ihid^  p.   138. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  138.  ^ 

26  Ibid.,  p.  173,  note. 

27  Westminister  Review,  XIV,    (1837),  p.  354. 

28  Atkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 
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friendship  of  Lord  Shelburne  led  him  to  give  attention  to  pol- 
itics and  in  1790  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  become  a  member  of 
Parliament.  This  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  on  his  part, 
for  Bentham  claimed,  without  warrant,  that  Shelburne  had 
caused  him  to  expect  one  of  the  Shelburns  amily  places.-^  At 
the  age  of  twenty-six  Bentham  refers  to  himself  as  being  one 
whose  love  for  his  country  should  be  witness  for  him  against 
misruling  men.^''  At  the  age  of  fifty-four  he  had  personal 
acquaintance  with  many  eminent  politicians  and  philanthropists. 
A  developimen;t-iif-iiemQcratic  views  is^first  evidenced^  in  his 
Draught  of  a  Code  for  the  Organization  of  a  Judicial  Establish- 
ment, published  in  1790.  The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution 
upon  him  is  made  plain  by  Macaulay  who  wrote  of  Bentham  as 
an  "illustrious  conservative  reformer. "^^  In  the  years  prior  to 
1809_  Bentham  reached  the  conclusion  th_at_  there  was  great  need 
for  reform  in  Parliament  and  at  the  age  of  sixty  he  began  to 
give  active  support  to  such  reform.^^  j\j;^  |;hig  Hxae  he  was  widely 
known.  Governmental  authorities  in  Russia,  Spain,  France, 
Germany  and  America  advocated  the  employment  of  Benthamic 
doctrines.^^  "Even  in  England  he  is  often  mentioned  in  books 
and  in  Parliament."^*  "Meantime  I  am  here  scribbling  on  in  my 
hermitage,  never  seeing  anybody  but  for  some  special  reason, 
always  bearing  relation  to  the  service  of  mankind. '  '^^ 

Growing  into  a  closer  contact  with  English  politics,  Bentham 
'  may  be  classified  not  as  a  Tory,  nor  a  Jacobin,  nor  a  paralyzed 
Whig,  but  as  a  philarithropu^  figitatpr.^''  Hence  he  became  a 
radic^^j^eformgr^  and  jpro]3agandist.  By  1818  his  influence  in 
public  affairs  became  important  through  the  efforts  of  Romilly, 
Mill,  Wilson,  and  others  who  carried  to  the  outer  world  the 
philosophizing  of  Bentham 's  study.  Through  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence his  influence  reached  European  and  American  coun- 
tries from  which  in  return  came  letters  of  gratitude  and 
admiration.^"     As   the   movement   for   reform   progressed^,  the 


29  Bowring,  op.   cit.,   X,  p.   229. 

30  Ibid.,  X.  p.   72. 
3lAtkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 

32  Bowring,  op.  cit..  Ill,  p  .435. 

33  Stephen,  op.  cit.,  I.  pp.  209ff. 

34  Ibid.,  I,  p.   210. 

35  Bowring,   op.   cit.,   X,   p.   458. 

36  Stephen,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  210. 

37  Bowring,  op.  cit.,   X,  539. 
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*' utilitarians "  organized  and  entered  the  field  of  polities  as  a 
distinct  body.  Needing  an  organ  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
ideas,  the  Westminster  Review  was  started  and  Bentham  financed 
it.^« 

Bentham,  who  is  to  be  credited  with  great  ability,  with  sensitive 
understanding  of  human  nature,  with  remarkable  knowledge  of 
the  wrongs  in  existing  legislation,  and  far  reaching  schemes  for 
constructive  reform,  was  not  without  his  limitations.  Comment- 
ing on  these  limitations  Sidgwick  mentions  ^  ^  his  exaggerated 
reliance  on  his  own^ethod,  his  ignorant  contempt  for  the  past, 
and  his  intolerant  m i !^  t^r pretation  of  all  that  nppoised-imn  in 
the  present"  as  salient  defects. ^^  Again,  Bentham  regarded 
nations  and  men  as  being  mechanical.     The  former  were  to  him 


simply  aggregates  of  men,  the  latter  machines  capable  of  being 
regulated  much  as  a  watch  is  regulated.  Had  he  understood  that 
nalimis  are  not  aggregates  of  men  but  complex  organisms  in 
which  each  member  receives  as  he  gives  of  himself  to  the  whole, 
he  would  have  enlarged  his  achievement.*"  Because  rom^fiae 
entered  but  slightly  into^bis^life.  and  because  much  of  his  time 
was  spent  strenuously  writing  in  comparative  retirement,  he 
lacked  now  and  then  in  suavity  of  statement.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  replies  he  sent  to  Madame  de  Stael  and  Mr.  Edgeworth 
when  they  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  him.*^ 

In  1820  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  John  Bowring  was  intro- 
duced to  Bentham.  The  two  men,  aged  respectively  twenty-eight 
and  seventy-two,  hpoamp  flip  warmest  of  friends.  Bowring  spent 
much  time  in  the  next  twelve  years  in  the  elder  man 's  companion- 
ship, and  by  reason  of  this  intimacy  became  especially  well 
qualified  to  write  of  Bentham  and  his  work.  After  Bentham 'a 
death  Bowring  undertook  the  task  of  editing  the  correspondence 
and  manuscripts  bequeathed  to  him.  As  a  result  of  this  work, 
eleven  volumes,  in  which  are  contained  a  biography  of  Bentham 
and  many  of  his  writings,  appeared  in  1843.*-.  A  number  of 
manuscripts,  packed  away  in  more  than  eighty  neatly  labeled 


38  Stephen,   op.  cit.,   I,   pp.   223ff. 

39  Sidgwick,   Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Addresses,  p.   137. 

40  Montague,  op.  cit.,  pp.  45ff. 

41  Bowring,   op.   cit.,   XI,   p.   79. 

4:;  The    Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,   published  under  the  direction   of  his   executor, 
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boxes,  and  a  number  of  portfolios  are  still  stored  at  University 
College. 

Lessening  mental  and  physical  vigor  experienced  in  the 
summer  of  1831  caused  Bentham  to  remark  that  they  were  the 
precursors  of  his  passing  from  life.  Gradually  slackening  his 
writing  as  the  months  moved  on,  enjoying  the  association  of 
close  friends  in  Queen's  Square  Place,  keeping  in  touch  with 
current  events  till  the  last,  he  calmly,  consciously,  met  the  end 
June  6,  1832,  in  the  strength  of  his  own  philosophy,  saying  to  his 
loved  friend  when  he  thought  the  last  hour  was  near:  "I  now 
feel  that  I  am  dying:  our  care  must  be  to  minimize  pain.  Do 
not  let  any  of  the  servants  come  into  the  room,  and  keep  away 
the  youths;  it  will  be  distressing  to  them  and  they  can  be  of  no 
service.  Yet  I  must  not  be  alone:  you  will  remain  with  me  and 
you  only ;  and  then  we  shall  have  reduced  pain  to  the  least  possi- 
ble amount. '  '*^ 

'With,  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  science,  Bentham  directed 
that^hi,s  body  should  be  dissected.  "The  skeleton,  covered  with 
the  clothes  he  commonly  wore,  and  supporting  a  waxen  effigy  of 
his  head,  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of 
University  College,  London.  Across  one  knee  rests  his  favorite 
stick  'Dapple'  and  at  the  foot  of  the  figure  lies  the  skull  with 
the  white  hairs  of  the  old  man  still  clinging  to  its  surface. '  '** 

Early  in  life  Bentham  arrived  at  the  definite  philosophy  which 
governed  all  his  efforts.  It  was  developed  out  of  his  actual 
personal  contact  with  others,  combined  with  his  reading  and  his 
•jf^  reasoning.  This  philosophy  was  his  doctrine  of  utility;  and 
from  the  survey  of  his  life  which  may  be  gained  from  his  written 
works,  it  was  a^^stroag  philosaphy,  whole-heartedly  -directed 
towards  the  betterment  of  man. 

Bentham  claimed  that  the  only  right  ground  of  action  is  utility 
which  he  defined  as  "that  property  in  any  object,  whereby  it 
tends  to  produce  benefit,  advantage,  pleasure,  good,  or  happiness 
(all  this  in  the  present  case  comes  to  the  same  thing)  to  prevent 
the  happening  of  mischief,  pain,  e\dl,  or  unhappiness  to  the  party 
whose  interest  is  considered :  if  that  party  be  the  community  in 
general,  then  the  happiness  of  the  community:  if  a  particular 


43  Bowring,  op.  eit.,  XI,  p.  95. 
*4  Atkinson,  op.   cit.,  p.  208. 
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individual,  then  the  happiness  of  the  individual."*^  As  a 
principle  applicable  to  the  dealings  of  man  with  man,  utility 
"approves  or  disapproves  of  every  action  whatsoever,  according 
to  the  tendency  which  it  appears  to  have  to  augment  or  diminish 
the  happiness  of  the  party  whose  interest  is  in  question ;  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  to  promote  or  oppose  that  hap- 
piness. I  say  of  every  action  whatsoever ;  and  therefore  not 
only  of  every  action  of  a  private  individual,  but  of  every  measure 
of  government. '  "**^ 

Bentham,  a  pioneer  of  the  Utilitarians,  enlarged  upon  the 
doctrine  of  utility  set  forth  by  Beccaria,  Hume,  Helvetius,  and 
Priestley.  He  was  followed  by  the  Mills  and  many  others  who 
have  had  a  significant  influence  in  the  development  of  Utilitarian- 


45  A  study  of  the  writings  of  Bentham  and  of  the  relations  of  Bentham  to  his 
friends,  reveals  his  charnpionship  of  the  doctrine  of  happiness.  He  placed  very 
strong  emphasis  upon  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  upon  the 
surplus  of  pleasure  over  pain,  but  critics  have  had  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  real 
truth  in  Bentham's  teaching.  Burton  distinctly  states  that  misunderstanding  of 
Bentham's  opinions  was  due  to  "the  inability  of  men  to  see  sources  of  pleasure  to 
others   in  things  which   were  not  sources  of   pleasure  to  themselves."    ♦ 

Bentham's  whole  life  was  undeniably  "a  rejection  of  the  more  gross  and  tangible 
objects  of  human  enjoyment :  a  recourse  to  elements  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  for 
■which  vulgar  and  truly  selfish  minds  have  no  appreciation.  Seclusion,  temperance, 
and  hard  labour  were  preferred,  as  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  enjoyment,  to 
popularity,  indulgence,  or  luxurious  ease ;  and  the  inward  source  of  satisfaction  was 
the  consciousness  of  doing  permanent  good  to  the  human  race." — (Bui'ton,  Intro- 
duction, pp.  23-24.)  "Hedonism,"  as  such,  "affords  no  room  for  the  play  of  those 
finer  sentiments  about  the  good  and  the  just,  the  beauty  of  righteousness,  the  no- 
bility of  duty."  (Rogers,  Philosophy,  p.  00.)  It  is  freely  granted  that  Bentham  in 
the  exposition  of  his  principles  did  emphasize  the  measurement  of  pleasures  and 
pains,  but  his^iind? mental  wish-JJuniigh  it.  all  ws£^JiisLi££.  In  the  light  of  the 
present  day  when  there  is  a  reaction  against  hedonism  it  is  a  keen  delight  to  read 
the  statements  of  Bentham  himself  and  find  in  them  a  larger  idea,  a  broader  view 
than  his  critics  have  credited  to  him.  In  his  own  v.'ords,  "an  action  may  be  con- 
sidered and  spoken  of  as  useful,  as  conducive  to  general  utility,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  any  pleasures  which  it  is  its  tendency  to  produce,  or  of  any  pains  which 
it  is  its  tendency  to  avert,"  we  note  more  than  simply  the  quantitative  standard  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  Bentham.  Always  promulgating^reform  in  legal,  judicial,  and  social 
lijies  so  that  human^welf are  should  be  enhanced,  the  sentence  quoted  is  one  which 
presents  Bentham's  deeper  thought  relative  to  the  summum  bonuTn. 

In   his   discussions   and  explanations    Bentham   aimed   to   present   ajid  dsx&lws   plans     j 
whereby  legislatnra   might   pnact  legislation    that  would   be   of   real   benefit,    not   merely    / 
because_of__the  happiness  as  such  that  it  would  produce,   but  because   of  the'enlarge-  / 
ment    of    human    welfare,    the    upbuilding    of    humanity    for    humanity's    good,    that  t 

I  would  result.     "When  legislators  shall  study  the  human   heart ;   when   they  shall   show    / 
their   attention   to  the   different   degrees    and    different   kinds   of   sensibility,    by   limita-    ( 
tions   and   modifications ;   these   condescensions   on   the   part   of   power   will   charm   like    \ 
paternal   endearments." — (Bowring,   op.   cit.,   I,   p.    35.)  ' 

45  Bentham,  An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  p.   1. 

46  Ibid.,  p.  1. 
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ism.  "The  term  Utilitarianism,  designative  of  a  philosopliical 
theory  in  ethics  and  politics  is  a  very  modern  one ;  but  the  thing 
that  it  represents  is  very  old.  It  represents  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  wedded  to  practical  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tions of  human  life  on  rational  principles  and  to  raise  the  masses 
through  effective  state  legislation."*'^  The  Utilitarian  is  stirred 
by  intellectual,  educational,  political,  ethical,  and  social  ideals 
that  tend  to  the  "greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 
Individual  well-being  is  not  isolated  for  each  is  linked  with  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  the  welfare  of  each,  being 
made  up  of  all  the  elements  that  in  their  sum  total  form  an 
individual's  happiness,  is  utility.** 

Bentham's  philosophy  was,  and  is,  a  working  creed,  possessing 
working  powder.  Directing  all  the  labors  of  his  life  to  its 
propagation  he  may  be  ranked  as  a  leader  in  measures  promulgat- 
ed for  the  nation's  or  the  individual's  well-being.  His  friends 
and  contemporaries  knew  that  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time, 
that  governmental  powers  would  not  yield  to  measures  adverse 
to  existing  conditions.  However,  reforms  which  have  materially 
aided  England  during  the  past  century  prove  that  fulness  of 
thought  and  the  passage  of  time  were  needed  to  develop  the  en- 
lightenment favorable  to  change. 


47  Davidson,  Political  Thought  in  England,  pp.  7ff. 

48  Ibid.,  pp.   lOff. 


CHAPTER  II 

BENTHAM'S  FIGHT  FOR  POLITICAL  DEMOCRACY 

The  English  people  of  the  eighte^th  century  as  the  inheritors 
of  the  English  government  did  not  question  the  existence  of 
error  in  their  constitution  or  its  administration.  But  they 
revered  their  sovereign,  respected  the  intangible,  unwritten  law 
of  their  land,  and  did  not  contemplate  altering  their  government. 
The  two  classes  of  people,  landed  gentry  and  tradesmen,  held 
respectively  the  positions  of  the  governing  and  the  governed. 
Apparently  this  was  good  and  proper  and  neither  class  anticipat- 
ed change.  However,  the  governed,  by  a  process  of  evolution, 
were  making  advances  through  the  growing  importance  of  indus- 
try and  trade  and  their  increasing  influence  in  public  affairs. 
This  progress  was  facilitated  by  their  psychological  fitness  and 
through  the  aid  of  reformers. 

Eighteenth  century  in  England  is  characterized  by  the  number 
of  men  who  thought  incisfvely  upon  the  conditions  in  govern-^ 
ment,  labor  and  society.  They  understood,  as  the  mass  of  the 
people  did  not,  how  surely  the  latter  were  approaching  a  position 
of  governmental  power.  They  rightly  reasoned  that  reforms 
should  be  made  that  would  be  beneficial  to  all  England.  Fore- 
most among  these  men  was  Jeremy  Bentham.  Influenced  by  the 
philfl&QBhx  PJLLocke  which  taught  the  employment  of  reason, 
freedom  of  thought,  and  the  abandonment  of  prejudice,  and  also 
by  the  teachings  of  Beccaria,  Helvetius,  Hume,  and  Priestley, 
Bentham  formulated  the  principle  which  became  his  test  for  all 
conditions  of  life.'^  This  principle,  utility,  Bentham  defined 
thus :  "  It  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  that 
is  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong. ' '-  He  was  con\anced  that 
utilitxjgas  ' '  capable  of  ^uidjug^him  through  the  whole  labyrinth 
n|^pn1i final  and  legislative  spccuMJon. '  '^ 

When   Bentham  listened   to   the   lectures   upon    the   English 


1  Stephen,   The  English   Utilitarians,  I,  p.   177. 

2  Bowring   Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  I,  p.  227. 

3  Stephen,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  178. 
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Constitution  given  by  Blackstone  he  was  impressed  by  two 
things,  their  polished  phrasing  and  their  fallacies.*  Although 
but  a  youth  at  the  time  he  comprehended  with  keen  penetration 
that  England's  constitution  did  not  merit  the  perfection  accord- 
ed to  it  by  the  great  jurist.  In  his  essay  The  Fragment  on  Gov- 
ernment he  minutely  analyzed  statements  made  by  Blackstone 
"and  pointed  out  errors  no  one  had  ever  dared  to  mention.  In 
successive  chapters  under  the  titles,  ''Formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment," "Forms  of  Government,"  "British  Constitution." 
"Right  of  the  Supreme  Power  to  Make  Laws,"  and  "Duty  of 
the  Supreme  Power  to  Make  Laws."^  He  tore  Blackstone 's 
"whole  flimsy  fabric  to  rags  and  tatters."*'  "He  broadly  avows 
his  universal  test — his  fundamental  principle  of  utility.  He 
shows  no  mercy  to  the  well-rounded  periods  of  Blackstone,  ex- 
posing with  the  most  ruthless  logic  their  ostentatious  wrapping 
up  of  no  meaning  in  sounding  language.  The  first  object  of  the 
treatise  is  to  show  that  analogous  to  discovery  and  improvement 
in  the  natural  world  is  reformation  in  the  moral  world.  With  an 
energy  unsurpassed  in  the  works  of  his  maturest  genius,  he 
vindicat^sj^erencejo^tern  simple  truth  on  alj_occasions,  laying 
down  the  principle,  as  applicable  to  the  defender  of  abuses,  that 
'every  false  and  sophistical  reason  that  he  contributes  to  circu- 
late, he  is  himself  chargeable  with.'  He  makes  wild  work  with 
the  figures  of  ^eech  employed  to  plaster  up  the  chinks  and 
crannies  of  'Matchless  Constitution.'  He_^  tg^es_^cm±_and-jiis- 
perses  'checks  and  balances, '  ' blending  of  aristocracy, .  demo- 
cracy, and  monarchy,  into  a  whole,  combining  all  their  advant- 
ages.  and  frj^  from  their  defects,'  and  the  like.  He  paints  the 
social  structure  of  Britain  as  it  existed,  and  in  a  measure  still 
exists,  not  in  the  dainty  phrases  of  legal  fiction.  The  work  is 
critical:  it  shores  the  hollowness  of  what-,liad_  hitherto  been 
taught.'^ 

Having  made  a  careful  study  of  the  English  constitution 
Bentham  pointed_outthe  lack_of_agre£ment  between  the  theory 
and  the  functioning  ofthe  constitution.  Then  lie  quoted  para- 
graphs from  Blackstone  and  discussed  them  in  order  to  expose 


4  Bowring,  op.   cit.,   X,  p.  45,   141,   I,   p.   236. 

5  Montague,  The  Fragment  on  Government,  p.  130. 

6  Stephen,  op.  cit.,  I  p.   182. 

7  Bowring,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  IX. 
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discrepancies.    Illustrative  of  this  is  the  passage :  ' '  For  as  with 
us  the  executive  power  of  the  laws  is  lodged  in  a  single  person, 
they  have  all  the  advantages  of  strength  and  dispatch  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  most  absolute  monarchy;  and  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  kingdom  is  entrusted  to  three  distinct  powers  entirely 
independent  of  each  other;  first,  the  king;  secondly,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  which  is  an  aristocratical  assembly  of 
persons  selected  for  their  piety,  their  birth,  their  wisdom,  or  their 
valour,  or  their  property;  and  thirdly,  the  House  of  Commons, 
freely   chosen   by   the   people   from   among    themselves,    which 
makes  it  a  kind  of  democracy. '  '^    That  government  in  which  the 
people  freely  choose  members  of  its  legislative  body  from  among 
themselves  is  representative.     England 's  governm_ent  was  com- 
mmily  pfllje^l  reprpspntativp  :^  it  was  considered  such  J)y  other 
nations."    But  Bentham  insisted  that  rfc  was  not  representative 
because__of_the^_agencies  of  goveriiment, — King,  Ministry,  and 
Parliament, — only  a  small  portion  was  elected  ^irectly  by  a  \ 
rPistrictcd  electorate.     The  corruption  which  enabled  members  of  / 
the  House  of  Lords  to  purchase  the  election  of  many  members  of  / 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  control  exercised  by  the  ministry  1 
over  the  king,  placed  the  actual  governing  power  in  the  hands  j 
of  so  limited  a  number  of  persons  that  it  made,  England's  gov-  A. 
ernment^j:eallx_aiL,oliga£cliy.     Bentham  showed  that  the  ideals 
advanced  by  Blackstone  and  the  actual  conditions  of  the  times 
were  strikingly  different ;  therefore,  he  emphasizedJJie-Jieed^of 
constitutional  reform  as  the  basis  of  legislative  and  administra- 
tive reform. 

The  Fragment  was  "a  serious  attempt  to  apply  scientific 
methods  to  problems  of  legislation,"^^  but  the  English  nation 
had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  for  employing  these  methods. 
Bentham 's  attitude  toward  the  English  constitution  was  further 
defined  by  him  forty  years  after  he  published  the  essay:  "I 
prefer  the  English  Constitution,  such  as  it  is,  to  non-government,  ^ 
and  to  every  other  but  the  United  States  government.  But  I  do 
not  prefer  it,  such  as  it  is,  teeming  with  abuses  and  other  imper- 


8  Montague,  op.  cit.,  pp.  182ff. 

9  Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  p.  409. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  409. 

11  Stephen,  op.   cit.,   I,  p.   182. 
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fections  to  what  it  would  be  if  cleared  in  the  whole,  or  part,  of 
all  or  any  of  these  same  imperfections.  "^- 

Believing  that  sovereign  power  belonged  to  the  people,  " 
Bentham  maintained  that  the  people  of  England  should  have  the 
privilege  of  exercising  this  power  through  a  representative  gov- 
ernment/* Bentham  emphasized  the  idea  that  all  the  people  of 
the  nation  should  participate  in  governmental  matters.  England 's 
master  stroke  of  1295  had  consisted  in  the  fact  that  that  event 
definitely  made  the  nation's  legislative  body  representative.  The 
passing  of  the  next  five  centuries  had  been  marked  by  an  in- 
crease of  corruption  on  the  part  of  officials  as  they  gained  in 
governing  power  and  by  the  passage  of  restrictive  acts;  and 
thus  the  legislative  body  had  ceased  to  be  representative.  During 
these  same  centuries  the  people  had  grown  gradually  into  a 
larger  measure  of  the  instincts  and  interests  which  should  ultim- 
ately determine  their  place  in  the  governing  class.  However, 
when  the  philosopher,  Bentham,  presented  his  scheme  in  their 
behalf,  they  were  not  quite  prepared  for  it,  and  those  in  author- 
ity were  opposed  to  it. 

England  of  eighteen  hundred,  so  different  socially  and 
economically  from  England  of  thirteen  hundred,  had  need  of  re- 
form in  its  constitutional  administration,  particularly  in  its 
Parliament.  The  Pavliflrnent  at  Westminster  "was  in  no  con- 
ceivable sense  representative  of  the  English  people.  It  represent- 
ed the  territoriaLaiistoci'acy,  and,  4o  a  certain  extent,  but  only 
a_X£ry4Jmil£d_extent,  the  we^lthip^t  of  the  trading  and  manufac- 
turing  classes.  No  Roman  Catholic,  Dissenter,  or  Jew  could  be 
a  member  of  Parliament;  when  all  other  disqualifications  were 
absent  there  was  a  property  qualification  which  prevented  any 
poor  man  from  obtaining  a  seat  injthe  House  of  ^ommons. '  '^^ 
"Furthermore,  a  systematic  view  of  a  modern  State  in  all  its 
complexity  with  scientific  laws  and  regulations  was  utterly 
strange  to  English  thought."^"  It  was  Bentham 's  mission  to  X 
tefirh  "thft  nation  that  scientific  investigations  are  indispensable,*  |  *) 

Bentham   greatly   admired   the    Constitution    of   the   Anglo- 


12  Bowring,  op.  cit.,  XI,  p.  62. 

13 /bid.,  IX,  pp.  96flF. 

lilhid.,  IX,  pp.  23.  37,  38,  75.  103,  104. 

15  McCarthy,  England  in  the  XlXth  Century,  p.   14. 

16  Redlich  and  Hirst,  Local  GovernTnent  in  England,  I  p.  91. 
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American  United  States.    In  its  national  plan  of  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  departments  and  its  similar  individual  state 
•jlf  laws  are  to  be  made  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  modern  indus-"] 
(trial  state.  "^^  ^ 

organizations  he  saw  a  democratic  representative  plan  with 
national  and  local  coordination.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  through  well-ordered  electoral  methods  participated  in 
the  making  of  their  laws  and  in  the  administration  of  them. 
Clearly  the  English  nation  could,  through  proper  adjustments  in 
electoral  arrangements  and  the  extension  of  franchise  rights,  be 
just  as  democratic  as  the  United  States.  He  elaborated  his  ideas 
in  the  Constitutional  Code,  in  which  may  be  found  the  germs  of 
many  reforms  enacted  into  English  legislation  during  the  past 
eighty  years.^®  Bentham  was  confident  that  the  work  he  was 
trying  to  accomplish  would  in  time  be  brought  about,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  disappointments  with  which  he  met.  "He 
is  said  to  have  expressed  the  wish  that  he  could  awake  once  in  a 
century  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  a  world  gradually  adopt- 
ing his  principles  and  so  making  steady  progress  in  happiness 
and  wisdom.  "^^ 

Among  other  things  Bentham  presente(L£toir.  prop_Qsa.k.  whose 
adoption  he  deemed  essential  to  constitutional  betterment:  (1) 
the  r^nHrrliTi^itinp  nf  ppntral  anH  local_government  T*'  (2)  the 
reorganization  of  Parliament  as  a  representative  democratic  body 
and  the  organization  of  loc^  governing  ^bodies  on  the  same 
principle;-^  (3)  the  political  sub-divisions  of  a  territory  should 
be  planned  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  utility,  in  order  to 
satisfy  actual  needs,  and  not  planned  according  to  accident  or 
tradition;--  (4)  economy  and  efficiency  should  enter  into  the 
the  nation's  civil  service,  and  ability  and  knowledge  in  the 
respective  fields  should  be  the^test  for  obtaining  position.^^ 
Constitutional  Code,  arranged  a  cenfral  and  a  local  plan  of  gov-  ■ 

England   had,    long   before   Bentham 's    day,    putgrown    the 
chaotic  system  of  government  under  which  it  was  living.    Wish- 
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ing  to  remedy  the  inefficient  administration,  Bentham,  in  his 
eniment  that  paralleled  each  other  in  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive functions.  He  presented  a  graduated  scheme  of  division  of 
territory  into  districts,  subdistricts,  and  bis-subdistricts  for  the 
election  of  legislative  officials.-*  However,  his  contemporaries 
were  so  accustomed  to  the  traditional  hundred,  wapentake  liberty, 
manorial  court,  parish,  township,  union,  county  and  municipality 
with  all  the  peculiarities  attendant  upon  them,  that  they  were 
not  disposed  to  adopt  his  modified  form  so  marked  by  simplicity. 

/The  organization  of  Parliament,  or  the  central  government,  and 
of  local  government  upon  the  same  principles,  although  plainly 

J  a  method  that  would  facilitate  and  improve  administration  and 
^,   legislation,  was  a  suggestion  too  far  in  advance  of  the  times  to 

I  meet  with  support.    The  time  was  ripe  through  growth  in  indus- 

l^trial  lines  for  fixing  upon  a  plan  of  districting  that  would 
eliminate  the  cumbrous  method  in  use,  but  the  progress  of  the 
day  was  not  yet  to  be  recognized  in  governmental  administra- 
tion.' To  require  ability  and_^noMMg£_as__aualifigatiQns  of 
officials^  would  be  at  such  variance  with  what  was^ustomary  in 
tlie  way  of  office_^lling  that.it  could  not  be  accepted. 

Bentham  consistently  promulgated  the  idea  that  detailed  and 
complete  administration  in  both  central  and  local  government 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  He  outlined  a  careful,  practical  scheme  for  the  distri- 
bution and  the  classification  of  duties  and  officials.  He  strongly 
denounced  anything  in  governmental  work  that  evidenced  wrong 
and  in;iustice. 
■■^'  Although  he  met  with  discouragements  and  rebuffs,  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  him  and  by  his  friends  in  Parliament  finally  result- 
ed in  legislation  that  secured  constitutional  reform  based  upon 
the  ideas  he  had  advocated.  The  governing  and  the  governed, 
unequal  in  eighteen  hundred,  were  elements  that  became  poised 
long  before  the  year  nineteen  hundred  in  a  democratic  balance. 
The  electorate  of  England  increased  so  as  to  be  made  up  of  prac- 
tically all  male  citizens.  The  redistricting  of  territory  upon 
Benthamic  plans,  the  removal  of  restrictions,  the  responsibility 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  people,  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministry  to  the  House  of  Commons,  are 

24  Ibid..  IX,  p.   147. 
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4several  conditions  which  e\ddence  that  sovereignty  in  England 
today  rests  with  the  supreme  constitutive.  The  interest  of  the 
people  in  governmental  activities  is  co-equal  with  their  interest 
in  industrial,  social  and  economic  lines;  and  the  efforts  of  the 
legislative  department  are  directed  towards  democratic  ideals. 
Bentham's  writings  and  teachings  aided  in  making  Blackstone's 
statement, ' '  freely  chosen  by  the  people  from  among  themselves, ' ' 
become  a  reality.  The  aristocratic  tendency  and  the  oligarchic 
power  of  the  government  have  lessened  and  waned  as  England's 
people  have  progressed  into  a  democracy. 


CHAPTER  III 

BENTHAJVI-S  FIGHT  FOR  POLITICAL  DEMOCRACY 
(Concluded) 

The  progress  of  England  in  democratic  ideas  and  democratic 
legislation  since  the  dawning  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  a 
development  of  prime  historical  significance.  Prior  to  eighteen 
hundred  England  was  a  country  closely  held  in  the  thraldom  of 
ti:adition.  Her  people  were  supporters  of  existing  conditions 
because  of  the  reverence  and  the  respect  accorded  to  those  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  government,  and  because  the  interests  and  the 
instincts  of  the  uninstructed  had  not  yet  attained  maturity.  The 
leaven  of  enlightenment,  due  to  the  writings  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury philosophers,  began  to  have  an  influence,  but  this  influence 
could  not  be  very  great  until  someone  daring  enough  to  break 
away  from  established  custom  should  come  forward,  expose  the 
wrongs  of  the  past  centuries,  and  present  constructive  proposals 
for  betterment.  At  a  time  when  freedom  of  thought  had  led  to 
much  suffering  in  France,  and  had  resulted  in  setting  up  an  in- 
dependent government  in  America,  England's  government  with- 
stood progressive  change.  Her  ruling  authorities  could  not 
graciously  accept  modifications  in  the  administration  of  their 
duties  that  would  take  from  them  traditional  and  coveted  power. 
For  the  landed  gentry,  the  heritage  from  the  past  was  parlia- 
mentary position;  for  the  legally  learned  the  accorded  right 
was  machination  in  their  own  behalf;  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  population,  it  was  obedience  to  what  existed.  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham  resolutely  assumed  the  task^ of  changing  the  gentry's  heri- 
tage, correcting  the  legal  wrongs,  and  securing  larger  political 
rights  for  the  great  majority.  As  the  result  of  his  labors  it  is 
now  claimed  that  today  "his  doctrines  have  become  so  far  part 
of  the  common  thought  of  the  time  that  there  is  hardly  an  edu- 
cated man  who  does  not  accept  as  too  clear  for  argument  truths 
w^hich  were  invisible  till  Bentham  pointed  them  out. '  '^ 

Unquestionably  it  may  be  said  that  Bentham  was  the  great 
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critical  thinker  of  his  age  and  country.-  He  possessed  a  mind 
which  enabled  him  to  build,  from  minutest  detail  to  finished 
scheme,  plans  conducive  to  improvement  in  government  and 
legal  administration.  Being  on^  of_  the  first  to  introduce^  pj^-  ^ 
cision  of  thought  into_jnoraL  and- PQ^it Jcal  philosophy^  Bentham 
had  ot  necessity  to  meet  tJie  attacks  ot  tJiose  wlTo""wefen5rased  by 
tradition,  but  his  optimistic  nature  aided  him  in  warding  off 
objections  and  encouraged  him  to  continue  along  a  line  of  great 
resistance.  Because  of  unswerving  application  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  his  carefully  analyzed  schemes  he  is  today  classed  with 
Adam  Smith  as  having  brought  about  happiness  and  prosperity 
for  mankind  during  the  past  century  and  a  quarter.^  Chatterton 
says  that  it  is  to  England's  lasting  credit  that  she  produced  in 
Jeremy  Bentham  the  greatesiL_firactica1  law  reformer  of  an^ 
age  or  country.^  Unhesitatingly  he  disclosed  "the  fanatic  and 
illogical  maxims  on  which  technical  systems  were  founded,  he 
derided  their  absurdities  and  exposed  the  flagrant  evils  which 
in  practice  they  produced. '  '^ 

Bentham  reasoned  that  the  problem  of  the  legislator  as^  law-*i 
maker  was  to  further  the  enactment  of  laws  whiehjwoujd  secure  /  ^ 
for  everyone  in  the  nation  the  greate^  happi^isss.     Those  in 
legislative  position  should,  in  considering  a  measure,  weigh  it 
both  with  reference  to  present  anc]  fntnrp  rpsiilts      England's 
sfault  had  been  to  enact  laws  for  immediate  use  as  occasion  de- 
manded   without    considering    their    continued   usefulness   or 
worth.     Hence  arose  the  growing  inadequacy  of  accumulating 
laws.    Bentham  presented  a  new  principle  forJaw-makers  in  urg- 
ing that  they  formulate  laws  after  having  thoroughly  reasoned     V 
nut  the  intention  and  the  motive  governing  them.    In  the  words 
of  Bentham  a  good  motive  gives  birth  to  a  good  intention,  a  bad 
motive  to  a  bad  intention,  and  "an  invention  is  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording to  the  material  consequences"  resulting.^ 

It  was  also  his  claim  that  the  legislators_shfiuld  put  aside  their  ") 
^rsonal,   selfish   interests   and  work   for  the   genuine   positive  Yx^^^'^-*^ 
good  of  the  many.     This  claim  was  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
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statement  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1795,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  "he  did  not  know  what  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  had  to  do  with  the  laws  except  to  obey  them. '  '^  On 
I  the  legislators  of  a  country  rests  a  great  responsibility  which 
\lias  frequently  been  lightly  assumed.     The  statement  of  Hel- 
Aetius,  "The  hidden  source  of  a  people's  vices  is  always  in  its 
/legislation;  it  is  there  that  we  must  search  if  we  would  discover 
(and  extirpate  their  roots''^  is  very  bold;  yet  its  truth  cannot  be 
denied. 

Bentham's  training  and  experience  caused  him  to  see  serious 
defects  in  the  laws  of  England  and  their  administration.  Hop- 
ing to  bring  about  improvement  by  striking  at  the  roots  of  exist- 
ing e\dls  he  labored  earnestly  to  influence  legislatorsjto  exert 
their  pnwpr  ip  Pflrlipr>iPTif~Frr"flTqf  p7iri  Lansdowue,  Pitt,  Rom- 
illy.  Mill,  Brougham,  Burdett,  Wilberforce,  and  other  leading 
members  of  Parliament  were  among  the  friends  and  associates 
of  Bentham  who  were  well  aware  of  the  need  of  reform  in  legis- 
lation and  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Their  discussions 
upon  public  topics  led  to  the  introduction  of  bills  in  Parliament 
that  were  rejected.  The  reason  for  their  rejection  is  found  in 
Bentham's  own  words:  "Though  Lord  Lansdowne  has  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  power  to  do  much  good,  yet  the  other  lords  are 
as  much  below  him  as  he  is  below  what  he  ought  to  be.  He 
said  to  me,  the  lords  were  a  wall  against  improvement."^  How- 
ever, each  bill  brought  forth  was  effective  in  setting  more  and 
more  men  to  thinking  and  in  time  the  thinking  yielded  a  large 
and  goodly  fruitage.  Since  1832  England  has  legislated  into  ex- 
istence many  reforms  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  said  every  one  of 
them  could  be  traced  to  the  teachings  of  Jeremy  Bentham.^° 

Bentham  treated  administration  and  legislation  as  sciences 
demanding  a  foundation  as  technical  and  complete  as  mathe- 
matics or  natural  philosophy,  and  a  superstructure  so  wholly  in 
accord  with  the  foundation  that  uniting  the  two,  foundation  and 
superstructure,  would  yield  an  harmonious  system  that  could 
be  subjected  to  rigid  analysis  yet  stand. ^^     His  Constitutional 
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Code,  which  is  the  crowning  work  of  his  writings,  was  written 
after  he  had  lived  a  full,  rich  lifetime  devoted  to  a  single  in- 
terest, viz.,  the  betterment  of  humanity.  The  Constitutional  Code 
is  characterized  by  completeness  of  fabric  and  accuracy  of  pro- 
portion and  forms  a  homogeneous  whole  which  reveals  the  au- 
thor's grasp  of  his  subject.  The  structure  and  interrelated  har- 
mony of  the  Constitutional  Code  are  such  that  one  who  was  per- 
sonally associated  with  its  author  said:  "In  no  language  does 
any  other  such  monument  of  the  legislatorial  labor  of  one  mind 
exist. '  '1' 

Many  opinions  advanced  by  Bentham  were  so  at  variance  with 
the  accepted  regulations  of  his  day  that  they  were  naturally 
set  aside  or  coldly  received.^^  But  he  did  not  lose  faith  in  what 
he  had  determined  upon  for  he  well  knew  that  men  cannot 
change  quickly  institutions  that  had  centuries  of  time  for  sup- 
port. America's  Aaron  Burr,  friend  and  correspondent  of  Bent- 
ham,  said  that  a  century  of  time  would  have  to  pass  before  the 
philosopher  would  be  understood,  but  that  then  he  would  be 
adored.^''  As  the  result  of  persistent  efforts,  the  opinions  Bentham 
presented  gradually  gained  ground,  and  they  have  become  so 
welded  into  the  nation's  constitutional  law  that  men  do  not  now 
stop  to  consider  that  the  ideas  were  ever  other  than  their  own. 

As  Bentham  worked  he  kept  always  in  mind  his  principle  of 
utility  and  every  item  of  his  Constitutional  Code  will  bear  test- 
ing by  it.  "He  did  not  say  that  the  world  had  hitherto  been  ig- 
norant of  ^i^h  a  principle ;  *  *  *  He  found  indeed  that  it  was 
at  the  root  of  all  systems  of  religion  and  morality ;  that  all  codes 
of  law  were  more  or  less  founded  upon  it;  and  that  it  was,  in 
all  places  and  at  all  times,  an  unseen  and  unacknowledged  guide 
to  human  action.  But  he  was  the  first  to  bring  forth  this  guide, 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  it  should  be  followed  implicitly,  and 
to  show  hitherto,  from  not  keeping  their  guide  in  view,  men  had 
often  wandered  from  the  right  path.  '  The  ^ood  of  the  commun- 
ity,'  'the  interests  of  the  public,'  'the  welfare  of  mankind,'  all 
expressions  to  be  found  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  talk  of  the 
proper  ends  of  action,  were  so  many  acknowledgments  of  the 
Greatest  happiness  Principle,  and  vague  attempts  to  embody 
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it."^^  Details  from  start  to  finish  are  fully  worked  out  in  the 
Constitutional  Code  and  it  is  because  Bentham  gave  the  details 
of  the  operation  of  his  principle  that  the  principle  itself  has 
been  accepted/'^ 

Declaring  that  all  departments  of  England's  government  were 
so  administered  as  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  official  incum- 
bents and  that  they  had  "at  all  times  had  an  interest  and  a  de- 
sire operating  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  their  subjects,  "^^ 
Bentham  claimed  first  importance  for  a  constitutional  code  be- 
cause all  other  codes  would  depend  upon  it."  Among  the  first 
principles  introductory  to  his  code  was:  "The  actual  end  of 
government  is,  in  every  political  community,  the  greatest  haj)- 
piness  of  those,  whether  one  or  many,  by  whom  the  powers  of ^ 
government  are  exei-cised."^^  This  principle  was  said  to  be  ex- 
emplified in  the  Anglo-American  United  States  because  it  has  a 
constitution  based  upon  the  principle  of  utility.-^  Contrasted 
with  this  was  the  fact  that  "The  English  monarchy  has  no  con- 
stitution for  it  has  go  all-comprehensive  constitutional  jode.'-^ 
Because  fortune  or  providence  is  the  element  that  determines 
who  shall  be  the  ruler  in  a  monarchy  and  human  .iudgment_Js_ 
the  element  that  determines  the  ruler  of  a  representative  democ- 
racy  Bentligm  claimed  superiority  of  the  latLer  over  the  form- 
er.-^ The  constitutional  branch  of  the  law  in  an  absolute  mon- 
archy aims  at  the  greatest  happiness  of  one  individual  and  the 
constitutional  branch  of  the  representative  democracy  aims  at 
the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.-^ 

By  his  presentation  and  analysis  of  the  various  departments 
in  representative  government,  Bentham  developed  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  administrative  scheme.  The  relation  of  civil, 
penal,  and  military  law,  the  law  of  procedure,  and  financial  af- 
Ifairs  to  the  constitutional  law  of  a  representative  democracy  v/as 
pointed  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  all  are  linked  together, 
land  their  harmonious  cooperation    results    in    the    well-being 
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of  the  nation  at  large.  Bentham  set  forth  the  evils  in  the  s^- 
tems  of  absolute  and  limitedmonarchies  and  then  Rresgnted  the 
corresponding  advantages  of  a  democracy.  By  means  of  this 
analysis  he  developed  the  superiority  of  a  representative  democ- 
racy  over  a  monarchy,  justly  claiming  that  where  many  bear 
responsibility,  many  have  direct  interest,  and  the  maximum  of  / 
happiness  results. 

He  explained  the  many  conditions  in  England  conducive  to 
corruption,  and  attributed  the  extensive  yielding  to  corruption  on 
the  part  of  governmental  officials  to  the  fact  that  the  ones  in 
hereditary  positions  had  power  to  oifer  tempting  opportunities 
to  sub-officials.    ' '  The  members  of  the  official  establishment  have, 
jin  th^r  quality  of  corrupters,  or  would-be  corruptors,  their  ac- 
complices, and  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  their  confeder- 
ates."-*    Again  he  wrote:    "In  England,  in  virtue  of  the  pre- 
established  harmony,  so  long  as  the  Constitution  stands,   cor- 
ruption with  its  etceteras  is  predestined  to  go  on  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  advance :   never   to   be   stationary,   much   less   retro- 
grade."^^    In  contradistinction  to  this  he  said:    "Although  the 
^mplete  exclusion  of  corruption  is  too  much  to  hope  for,  what 
_J.s  not  too  much  to  hope  for  is  the  bringing  it  about  to  a  degree 
less  than  it  exists  at  present  even  in  the  United  States."-*^     He  \ 
held  that  the  administration  of  government  by  elective  officials 
dependent  upon  the  supreme  constitutive  secures  the  desired 
ends  of  government.     The  officials  in  the  scheme  developed  in 
Bentham 's  Constitutional  Code  were  the  legislature,  the  prime 
minister,  the  ministers,  the  judiciary,  the  sublegislatures,  and 
local  officials.    The  Code  analyzed  and  explained  the  duties  and 
the  compensation  for  each  official  and  showed  that,  through  co- 
operation with  the  supreme  constitutive,  the  best  in  government 
for  the  nation  could  be  secured. 

Comparing  the  two  forms  of  government  the  author  of  the 
Constitutional  Code  said:  "  Pure  monarchy  is  the  rock  wMc]l 
having  been  placed  and  poised  by  accideiit,tIi£LJ)jash-jQf  a  jfiuger 
has^ufficed  to  move:  broad  at  bottom,  pointed  at  top,  a  repre- 
sentative  democracy  Ji.a„JEJ£aPiid."-^     His  attitude  toward  the 
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hereditary  monarch   was   definitely   one   of  ^opposition   for   he  . 
could  not  brinsr  himself  to  believe  that  such  a  ruler  had  the  in- 


'terests  of  the  people  at  heart.  This  is  evidenced,  for  example, 
in  his  statement:  "In  a  monarchy,  be  the  conduct  of  the  ruler 
ever  so  mischievous,*" the"  (lilluulty  of  dislocating  him  is  pro- 
digious, and  scarcely  ever  can  any  change  be  effected  without 
^ither  a  homicide,  or  a  jvar^— which  is  an  aggregate  of  homicides 
by  hundretls  and  thousands;  whereas  in  a  representative  democ- 
racy,  the  rulers  may  be,  ancT  continually  are,  all  of  them  to- 
gether, though  it  be  merely  in  the  way  of  precaution,  and  with- 
out evil  actually  experienced  at  their  hands,  dislocated  with  as 
much  facility  as  a  servant  is  by  his  master,  in  domesticTlife.^* 
'Bentham  being  contemporaneous  with  George  III  saw  in  him 
living  evidence  of  what  he  considered  gross  abuse  of  the  people's 


.lights  in  the  daring  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  that 
ruler.  Undoubtedly  the  conduct  of  George  III  and  the  progress 
of  the  democratic  United  States  of  America  were  the  two  ex- 
tremes that  caused  Bentham  to  say  that  the  republican  form  of 
government  was  the  only  form  that  would  work  out  successfully 
upon  his  principle  of  utility  as  a  foundation.  With  the  passing 
of  the  years  the  powers  of  England's  monarch  have  been  less- 
ened to  such  an  extent  and  so  much  is  he  controlled  by  ' '  the  will 
of  the  governed"  that  practically  the  only  respect  in  which 
Bentham 's  view  has  fallen  short  of  realization  is  that  the  king- 
ship is  still  hereditary. 

England's  approach  to  democracy  has  rested  also  upon  the 
make-up  of  Parliament.  Bentham  desired  to  have  its  member- 
ship^ composed  of  elective  officials,  placed  in  their  positions  by  the 
I  universal  manhood  suffrage  exercised  in  an  unrestricted  intelli- 
Igent  manner.  Hence,  he  advocated  manliood  suffrage  and  the 
\enployment  of  the  secret  ballot.  He  emphasized  the  unfairness 
that  marked  the  returns  of  members  to  Parliament  and  the  utter 
lack  of  a  voice  in  government  matters  on  the  part  of  the  millions 
most  vitally  affected  by  legislation.  Little  by  little  his  scheme 
for  wider  franchise  gained  supporters  among  leading  statesmen, 
and  publicists  such  as  Brougham,  Dunham,  Peel,  Romilly,  Hunt, 
Hobhouse,  O'Connell,  Place,  Cobbett  and  Burdett.  Practically 
forty  years  of  discussion  and  the  defeat  of  several  bills  resulted 
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in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  This  bill  by  the  disfranchisement 
of  "rotten  boroughs,"  the  increased  representation  of  the  large 
manufacturing  centres,  and  the  modification  of  the  franchise  so 
that  more  householders  became  voters,  shows  marked  results  of 
Bentham's  influence. 

Through  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  Bentham  knew  that 
his  doctrines  were  spreading,  that  men 's  minds  were  broadening, 
that  the  masses  were  awakening  to  a  true  sense  of  their  rights  as 
voters  and  to  an  understanding  of  England's  need  of  a  fairly- 
elected,  representative  legislature.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
acted  as  an  opening  wedge  to  further  parliamentary  reform 
which  may  be  attributed  to  Bentham  because  the  ideas  promul- 
gated by  him  were  developed  through  the  efforts  of  his  disciples. 
His  personal  friends,  Romilly,  Brougham  and  James  Mill,  were 
among  the  members  of  Parliament  who  were  very  influential  in 
bringing  about  these  measures  for  improvement.  In  1835  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  dealing  with  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  boroughs,  built  wholly  upon  Bentham's  principles, 
was  passed  and  thus  the  boroughs  obtained  a  democratic  basis 
which  was  not  formerly  theirs. 

The  rights  of  the  people  were  continually  and  consistently 
fostered  by  able  leaders  in  the  decade  immediately  following 
Bentham's  death.  Foremost  among  these  leaders  were  Richard 
Cobden  and  John  Bright  through  whose  zealous  efforts  the  people 
were  educated  in  political  matters  at  great  mass  meetings,  while 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  listened  spellbound  to 
orations  of  Bright  which  sounded  throughout  the  doctrines  of 
Bentham.  jThe  spirit  of  democracy,  aroused-byL±he^writings  of 
the  philosopher  of  Queen's  Square  Place,  yielded  results  from  ^ 
time  to  timethat  aided  greatly  .in_^  bringing  intq^ctual^use  the  /{ 
scientific  legislation  upon,  a  jdemocratic  basis  which  is  today 
England's  proud  possession. 

The  additional  gains  of  the  people  with  reference  to  the  fran- 
chise are  seen  in  the  passage  of  bills  which  marked  important 
advances  in  democracy.  The  Act  of  1867  outstepped  the  Bill  of 
1832  in  a  most  natural  manner.  More  householders,  more  rent- 
ers, more  workingmen  were  given  the  right  to  vote,  and  thus 
more  of  the  humble  individuals  were  given  opportunity  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  aristocratic  individuals  and  "count  for  one." 
The  Act  of  1884,  since  it  excluded  from  the  franchise  only  three 
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classes  of  people — domestic  servants,  those  who  had  no  fixed 
abode,  and  bachelors  living  with  their  parents — moved  forward 
practically  to  manhood  suffrage.  It  was  very  close  to  a  verifica- 
tion of  Bentham's  statement :    "  The_governed  cannot  all  of  thenL 


^  ^e  exercising  the  immediate  powers  of  government,  but  at  stated 
N  limes  iliey  may  all  of  them  exercise  the  function  of  declaring 
I  w  lio  llie  iiidixiduals  shall  be  by  whom  those  same  immediate 
/    ]iO\vcrs  sliall  be  exereiseil. " "-° 

During  the  ministry  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  1888  an  act  was 
passed  by  Parliament  which  secured  for  London  and  the  rural 
counties  municipal  administration  such  as  Bentham  advocated. 
This  act  with  the  measure  of  1835,  makes  it  possible  to  say  that 
England  and  Wales  were  placed  distinctly  upon  a  democratic 
p  basis  for  the  election  of  municipal  officials.  The  substance  of 
the  foregoing  measure  is  purely  Beuthamic  and  reveals  again 
the  influence  of  the  philosopher  of  Queen's  Square  Place. 

Witb  rpfprpnr'e  to  woman's  suffrage  Bentham  took  a  decided 
stand.  In  harmony  with  his  principle,  he  claimed  that  there  ^vas 
no  reason  why  a  person  of  one  sex  should  have  less  happiness 
t^an  a  person  of  the  other  sex  and  that  the  happiness  of  a  person 
f-  /  gf  the  female  sex  constituted  as  large  a  part  of  universal  happi- 
ness as  the  haj^piiiess  of  a  person  of  the  male  sex.^°  He  emphat- 
ically stated  tliat  woman  was  as  capable  of  mastering  the  tech- 
nique of  the  franchise  as  man.  He  proved  that  woman  in  theory 
was  as  capable  of  holding  governmental  position  as  man,  clinch-, 
ing  his  argument  by  saying :  "  In  no  two  male  reigns  was 
England  as  prosperous  as  in  the  two  female  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  Anne. '  '^^  Because  the  tliouglit  of  woman 's  voting  was  very 
radical  and  because  his  contemporaries  did  not  look  up  the  his- 
tory of  it,  derision  very  naturally  greeted  Bentham's  advocacy 
of  woman's  suffrage.  When  John  Stuart  Mill  in  1867  moved 
an  amendment  to  Disraeli's  bill  in  which  he  suggested  that  the 
word  "persons"  be  substituted  for  ''men,"  the  amendment  pro- 
voked great  amusement  and  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  to  seventy-three.  However,  the  year  1868 
was  marked  by  the  formation  of  a  "National  Society  for  Wo- 
men's  Suffrage"   and   the   next   year   saw   the   first    franchise 
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privilege  granted  to  woman.  Since  1869  successive  acts  of  legis- 
lation have  very  materially  extended  the  citizenship  privileges 
and  political  rights  of  woman. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  limited  franchise  of  his  time,  Bentham 
saw  so  much  that  was  grossly  wrong  in  the  practice  of  bribery 
and  intimiirdation  that  he  wrote  freely  upon  these  evils  and 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  a  system  that  permitted  them.     To 
obviate  these  wrongs  he  presented  the  plan  of  the  secret  ballot.         /\ 
Resolutions  presented  in  Parliament  June  2,  1818,  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  drafted  by  Bentham,  had  included  universal  man-  ; 
hood  suffrage  and  the  ballot.     Tories  and  Whigs  both  opposed   ' 
the  resolutions  and  they  were  lost,  but  the  impetus  given  to  the 
matter  gradually  increased  until  1872  when  the  passage  of  the 
Ballot  Act  provided  for  the  ballot  and  the  voting  booth. 

The  English  Constitution  of  today,  contrasted  with  the  con- 
stitution of  Bentham 's  day,  reveals  a  Significant  transformation. 
This  change  is  seen  and  not  seen,  for  as  Bagehot  says,  ''the  an- 
cient and  ever  altering  constitution  is  like  an  old  man  who  still 
wears  with  attached  fondness  clothes  in  the  fashion  of  his  youth ; 
what  you  see  of  him  is  still  the  same ;  what  you  do  not  see  is 
wholly  altered."^-  As  early  as  1776  Bentham  had  determined  1 
that  Blackstone's  phrase,  ''The  House  of  Commons  freely  chosen 
by  the  people  from  among  themselves,  "^^  should  become  true. 
The  House  of  Commons  today  elected  by  a  wide  electorate  is 
"a  corporate  entity  in  which  the  supreme  sovereignty  is  veste- 
ed."^*  It  is  the  factor  which  determines  the  membership  of  the 
English  ministry,  a  department  invisible  in  Bentham 's  day  but 
today  "the  great  driving  wheel  that  moves  the  entire  constitu- 
tional machinery. '  '^^  It  is  because  legislation,  effective  and  scien- 
tific, and  based  upon  utility,  has  become  a  reality  that  the 
English  people  are  now  exercising  political  rights  which  are  the 
fundamentals  of  a  genuine  democracy.  "The  mediaeval  mon- 
archy  has  been  finally  transformed  into  tbp  hprpflit^ry  republic, 
in  which,  under  the  ancient  and  still  useful  forms  of  the  throne 
and  the  regalia  the  English  people  is  king. '  '^*^ 
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CHAPTER  IV 

LEGAL  AND  JUDICIAL  REFORM 

Jeremiah  Bentham  desired  above  all  things  that  his  son  Jer- 
emy should  become  a  renowned  lawyer,  win  honor  in  the  field 
of  jurisprudence,  and  eventually  attain  the  woolsack.  The  son 
mastered  the  lawyer's  profession,  but  as  has  already  been  point- 
ed out,  he  saw  in  it,  as  it  was  practised,  much  of  which  he  could 
not  approve.  At  a  time  when,  on  the  one  hand,  many  could  not 
think  and  do  for  themselves,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ones  in 
governmental  authority  were  thinking  and  doing  mainly  for 
their  own  interests,  Jeremy  Bentham  was  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  humanity  for  humanity's  sake.  Among  other  things  he 
wished  to  expose  the  wrongs  that  professional  men  kept  con- 
cealed in  the  winding  processes  of  the  law,  processes  that  were 
beyond  the  understanding  of  the  ignorant  masses.^  The  un- 
fairness of  long  trials  and  the  intricacy  of  legal  procedure, 
characteristic  of  court  action  in  England  for  many  years,  Ben- 
tham desired  to  see  removed.  This  caused  him  to  determine 
upon  a  very  different  career  from  the  one  planned  for  him  by 
his  father. 

For  the  nineteen- twentieths  of  England's  people  who  were  un- 
tutored, uneducated,  held  down  by  the  tradition,  Bentham  be- 
came the  champion  who  unflinchingly  exposed  evils,  suggested 
remedies,  and  presented  plans  for  reform.  In  the  face  of  times 
and  conditions  that  for  years  were  at  variance  with  his  ideas, 
he  labored  untiringly  to  secure  the  removal  of  wrongs  that  had 
long  been  endured,  for  he  had  early  in  his  philosophical  think- 
ing reached  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  more  justice 
for  the  masses  in  England.  According  to  Bentham 'sjphilosojphy 
there  would  be  more  justice  if  the  institutions  of  men  were 
built  upon  the  principle  of  utiEty,  which  simply  means  that 
which  is  conducive  to  happiness,  or  "the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number.  "- 

England's    mass    of    laws    "reared    with    incredible    labour, 
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through  a  long  succession  of  ages '  '^  was  characterized  chiefly  by 
confusion  due  to  haphazard  construction  and  enactment.*  Ha\'ing 
been  made  without  a  plan,  the  laws  utterly  lacked  system ;  ha\ang 
been  enacted  piece-meal,  frequently  to  fit  cases  for  immediate 
use,  statutes  became  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  law  and 
remaina  there.  Knowledge  of  the  law  was  the  possession  of  the 
legally  learned,  so  the  people  did  not  know  the  law  nor  its  inter- 
pretation. Consequently  many  unwittingly  broke  the  law  and 
suffered  penalties  that  were  cruelly  unjust. 

From  his  own  analysis  of  the  law  Bentham  could  say:  "The 
substantive  part  of  it,  whether  as  written  in  books  or  expounded 
by  judges,  a  chaos,  fathomless  and  boundless ;  the  huge  and 
monstrous  mass  being  made  up  of  fiction,  tautology,  technicality, 
circuity,  irregularity,  and  inconsistency :  the  administrative  part 
of  it,  a  system  of  exquisitely  contrived  chicanery ;  a  system  made 
up  of  abuses ;  a  system  which  constantly  places  the  interest  of  the 
judicial  minister  in  opposition  to  his  duty,  and  in  the  very  pro- 1 
portion  in  which  it  serves  his  ends,  it  defeats  the  ends  of  justice; ' 
a  system  of  self-authorized  and  unpunishable  depredation;  a 
system  which  encourages  mendacity,  both  by  reward  and  punish- 
ment; a  system  which  puts  fresh  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
injurer,  to  annoy  and  distress  the  injured;  in  a  word,  a  system 
which  maximizes  delay,  sale,  and  denial  of  justice."^  Bentham 
attacked  the  * '  fabric  reared  by  the  most  exalted  intellects, '  '^  and 
labored  to  direct  the  thoughts  and  the  efforts  of  influential  men 
to  the  accomplishment  of  legal  reform. 

The  history  of  English  legal  administration  contains  many 
cases  characterized  bj'^  great  injustices  of  charge,  procedure,  and 
penalty.  As  an  illustration  may  be  cited  the  case  of  Mr.  Price, 
a  clergyman  for  many  years  in  a  parish  church.  In  behalf  of  the 
striking  weavers  of  Kidderminster  he  had  written  some  articles 
that  were  simply  explanatory  of  the  situation.  He  was  arrested 
for  libel  and  tried.  The  details  of  the  case  clearly  show  that  he 
was  not  guilty  of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial,  however,  he  was  declared  guilty,  his  posses- 
sions were  sold,  his  family  scattered,  and  he  was  condemned  to  a 
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year's  term  of  imprisonment.  The  expense  to  the  prosecutors 
was  from  seventeen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds/  Bentham 
felt  that  such  wrong  should  be  rendered  impossible,  that  the 
people  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  law,  and  that 
legal  adepts  should  no  longer  have  opportunity  of  obtaining  un- 
fair fees.  He  exposed  the  many  devices  employed  by  the  courts, 
described  the  long  winding  processes  that  ensued  before  a  hear- 
ing was  granted,  showed  the  difficulty  litigants  experienced  in 
getting  to  distant  courts,  elaborated  the  method  of  bandying 
cases  from  court  to  court,  and  explained  the  injustice  of  using 
unintelligible  Latin  and  Law-French. 

Clearly  one  of  England's  great  needs  was  a  code  of  laws  that 
could  be  understood  and  known  in  minutest  detail.  Such  a  code, 
Bentham  claimed,  would  need  to  meet  four  conditions,  namely, 
completeness,  the  fewest  possible  number  of  rules  qualified  by 
generality,  the  expression  of  rules  in  logical  order,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  uniform  terminology.®  Confident  that  he  could 
draft  a  code  that  would  embody  the  comprehensiveness  mention- 
ed, Bentham  set  to  work."  "With  powers  of  mind  fitted  for  an 
undertaking  thus  stupendous,  such  as  in  no  age  or  country  had 
ever  been  equalled,  or  even  so  much  as  approached ;  with  an 
ardour  and  energy  such  as  in  no  cause,  bad  or  good,  had  ever 
been  surpassed,  he  betook  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work.  "^^  The  more  he  was  criticized  the  harder  he  worked. 
"Long  and  earnestly  did  he  labour  without  any  apparent  effect; 
but  at  last  some  impression  was  made;  the  scales  fell  from  the 
eyes  of  men  of  powerful  intellects  in  commanding  stations."^-  It 
was  finally  admitted  that  the  law  of  England  needed  to  be  re- 
constructed. 

Bentham  divided  legislation  into  two  great  parts — internal 
law  which  concerned  the  ordinances  pertaining  to  the  individual 
community,  and  international  law  which  concerned  the  relations 
between  different  communities.  Being  chiefly  interested  in  in- 
ternal law  he  constructed  a  code  for  it  called  Pannomion.  He 
arranged  this  code  so  as  to  embrace  four  minor  codes,  Constitu- 
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tional,  Civil,  Penal,  and  Administrative.  The  end  he  had  in 
view  was  "  Conduciveness  to  the  maximum  of  the  aggregate  of 
happiness.  "^^ 

With  reference  to  the  result  of  Bentham  's  codifying,  Montague 
says  that  it  did  not  consist  of  a  complete  system  but  of  many 
large  fragments  that  give  an  adequate  idea  of  what  the  system  • 
would  have  been  if  finished,  and  that  while  he  did  not  replace  nr  r 
reconstruct  English  law  as  a  whole,  he  furnished  many  valuable 
hints  which  have  been  adopted  into  English  law.^*  "What  Bent- 
ham  did  towards  legal  reform  proved  to  be  a  good  foundation 
upon  which  others  could  successfully  build.^^  "When  we  re- 
collect how  much  that  Bentham  condemned  has  since  been 
abrogated,  and  how  much  that  Bentham  proposed  has  since  been 
adopted,  and  when  we  consider  how  generally  in  either  instance, 
the  results  have  justified  his  counsels,  we  must  allow  that  for 
industry,  for  acuteness,  and  for  an  enlarged  love  of  his  kind  he 
takes  one  of  the  highest  places  among  those  who  have  discussed 
the  theory  of  legal  reform. '  '^^ 

Bentham  declared  the  need  of  a  national  code  of  laws.  ''The 
universal  code  ought  to  be  promulgated  to  all.  The  particular 
codes  ought  to  be  set  before  the  classes  to  which  they  respectively 
refer,  "^^  An  understanding  of  the  law  should,  according  to  Ben- 
tham, be  gained  in  school.  The  universal  code  should  be  made  the 
chief  book.  ' '  The  most  important  parts  of  it  might  be  committed 
to  memory,  and  repeated  as  a  catechism ;  that  for  example,  which 
contains  the  definition  of  offenses  and  the  reasons  for  their  being 
ranged  into  classes.  "^^  through  this  it  would  be  possible  for 
young  people  to  know  by  the  age  of  sixteen,  without  undue 
effort,  the  laws  of  the  land  better  than  the  gray-headed  lawyers 
of  Bentham 's  day  knew  them.^^  Those  who  planned  to  follow 
certain  employments  should  be  required  to  make  a  copy  of  the 
laws  pertaining  to  that  employment  as  an  aid  to  a  mastery  of 
the  subject.""    The  laws  should  also  be   presented  as  a  part   of 
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divine  services,  being  read  through  several  times  a  year.  Laws 
prescribing  regulations  relative  to  public  places,  markets, 
theatres,  highways,  should  be  posted  in  those  places.  That  people 
of  various  nationalities  might  know  the  laws,  they  should  be 
translated  into  their  respective  languages.-^ 

In  order  to  make  a  study  of  the  laws  interesting  Bentham 
said  that  the  reasons  for  their  existence  should  be  given.--  The 
why  and  the  wherefore  ever  add  much  to  the  comprehension  of 
difficult  subjects.  ' '  Without  reasons,  all  laws  may  be  condemned 
or  defended  with  equal  blindness."  "The  more  clearly  the  laws 
are  understood,  the  more  easily  will  they  be  retained.  The 
reasons  annexed  will  serve  as  a  kind  of  technical  memory:  they 
will  serve  as  a  species  of  cement,  by  which  to  unite  all  those 
regulations  which  would  otherwise  appear  as  fragments  and 
dispersed  ruins. ' '  Also,  laws  that  are  founded  upon  reason  make 
themselves  a  part  of  the  mind,  become  woven  into  the  logic  of  the 
people,  influence  generally  the  moral  nature  and  eventually 
govern  public  opinion.  Naturally  obedience  to  the  just  laws, 
known  and  understood,  would  follow  and  it  would  be  an 
obedience  scarcely  distinguishable  from  liberty. 

When  Bentham  lived  at  Lincoln's  Inn  he  had  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  working  of  England's  judicial  system.  Its 
wrongs  were  as  evident  to  him  as  the  wrongs  in  England's  system 
of  laws.  As  the  legal  wrongs  were  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  mystery  and  tradition,  so,  too,  were  the  judicial  wrongs. 
Magna  Charta's  statement,  "Justice  shall  be  denied  to  no  man, 
justice  shall  be  sold  to  no  man,  "-^  was  not  being  carried  out  in 
practice.  "Denied  it  is,"  said  Bentham,  "to  nine-tenths  of  the 
people;  to  the  remaining  tenth  it  is  sold  at  an  unconscionable 
price — a  sale  by  the  state  as  pernicious,  in  point  of  political 
effect,  as  one  for  the  benefit  of  a  king  or  a  judge."-*  "That  in- 
strument of  power  which  calls  itself  a  Court  of  Justice  has  in 
every  community  without  exception,  had  for  the  object  of  its 
institution,  not  justice,  but  its  opposite,  injustice:  injustice  in 
the  shape  of  depredation  and  oppression."-^ 


21  Ibid..  I.  p.  158. 

22  Ibid.,  I,  p.   161. 

23  Magna  Charta,  paragraph  40. 

24  Atkinson,  Jeremy  Bentham,  p.  130 

25  Ibid.,  IX,  p.  455. 
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The  judicial  system,  a  product  of  the  centuries  that  had  pass- 
ed, regarded  the  king  as  the  source  of  justice ;  it  had  a  multiplied 
number  of  functionaries  whose  duties  seemed  to  be  to  obtain  the 
continuance  of  respect  for  their  labors,  and  also  to  remain 
ignorant  of  conditions  that  might  reveal  the  enormity  of  wrong 
in  the  department  that  was  clothed  in  ermine.  When  a  matter 
of  controversy  arose  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  confide  its 
untangling  to  those  who  professionally  represented  right  and 
justice.  The  endless  continuance  of  the  case,  due  to  the  varied 
processes  through  which  it  must  go,  was  not  questioned  but 
simply  accepted  as  necessary.  Neither  did  a  litigant  think  that 
the  expense  attendant  upon  a  suit  should  be  regarded  as  other 
than  necessary,  for  the  respect  which  he  had  been  reared  to 
attribute  to  all  who  had  become  administrators  of  justice  held 
his  thoughts  in  abeyance.  The  system  tended  to  develop  corrup- 
tion within  itself. 

These  wrongs  and  the  corruption  were  fully  evident  to  Bent- 
ham  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  reveal  them  to  the  people.  So 
plain  to  him  was  it  that  utility  was  needed  for  all  concerned  that 
it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  present  the  existing  ills,  to  explain 
the  needed  reforms,  and  to  offer  a  scheme  for  judicial  justice. 
This  scheme  he  presented  fully  in  his  Principles  of  Judicial 
Procedure,  and  Bationale  of  Evidence.  Referring  to  the  latter 
work  in  1829  Edward  Livingston,  who  had  been  Congressman 
from  New  York  State  and  state  representative  of  Louisiana, 
wrote  Bentham  as  follows:  '* Hereafter  no  one  can,  in  Criminal 
Jurisprudence,  propose  any  favorable  change  that  you  have  not 
recommended,  or  make  any  wise  improvement,  that  your  superior 
sagacity  has  not  suggested. "-° 

Some  of  the  existing  ills  which  Bentham  especially  emphasized 
were,  in  his  own  words:  (1)  ''Imposition  of  law  taxes;  putting 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  all  those  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  tax.  (2)  Imposition  of  law  fees,  payable  to  the  functionaries 
of  justice:  functionaries  employed  in  giving  such  security  as  is 
given  against  injury  from  internal  adversaries;  and  who  might 
be  sufficiently  paid  by  a  minute  part  of  the  expense  employed  in 
the  payment  of  those  engaged  in  giving  security  against  injury 
from  foreign  adversaries.    (3)  Audience  refused  to  the  parties 

26  Ibid.,    XI,   p   23. 
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in  the  suit :  the  defendant  not  compelled  to  meet  the  pursuer  in 
the  presence  of  the  judge:  nor  the  pursuer  admitted  in  person 
to  state  to  the  judge  his  demand,  and  the  foundation  on  which  it 

rests."-' 

As  remedies  he  proposed  the  removal  of  law  taxes,  and  law 
fees;  speedy  trial;  presence  at  the  trial  of  plaintiff,  defendant 
and  witnesses.  Bentham  began  at  the  very  foundation  itself  of 
judicature  and  arranged  a  system  for  its  development  that  would 
be  provocative  of  improvement.  Among  other  things  he  held 
that  judges  should  be  definitely  trained  through  education,  prac- ; 
tice,  and  experience  for  the  administering  of  justice;-^  that 
accessibility  to  the  court  of  justice  should  be  possible  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  for  Justice  should  sleep  only  when  Injustice 
sleeps ;  that  provisions  for  fair  cost  of  justice  should  be  made."^ 

Bentham 's  plan  of  judicial  improvement  was  not  accepted 
when  he  presented  it,  by  those  most  vitally  concerned.  However, 
in  harmony  with  his  opinions  law  taxes  have  been  abolished,  law 
fees  have  been  reduced,  and  the  administration  of  justice  has 
been  placed  upon  such  a  basis  that  England  is  proud  of  her 
judicial  system.  England's  writers  admit  the  evils  that  used 
to  exist  and  they  set  forth  in  lengthy  discussions  the  wise  adjust- 
ments that  have  occurred  in  the  past  century.^*' 

As  John  Stuart  Mill  once  remarked:  "The  changes  which 
have  been  made  and  the  greater  changes  which  will  be  made,  in 
our  institutions,  are  not  the  w^ork  of  philosophers,  but  of  the  in- 
terests and  the  instincts  of  large  portions  of  society  recently 
grown  into  strength.  But  Bentham  gave  voice  to  those  interests 
and  instincts;  until  he  spoke  out,  those  who  found  our  institu- 
tions unsuited  to  them  did  not  dare  to  say  so,  did  not  dare  con- 
sciously to  think  so ;  they  had  never  heard  the  excellence  of  those 
institutions  questioned  by  cultivated  men,  by  men  of  acknowledg- 
ed intellect ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  uninstructed  minds  to 
resist  the  united  authority  of  the  instructed.  Bentham  broke 
the  spell.  It  was  not  Bentham  by  his  own  writings ;  it  was  Bent- 
ham through  the  minds  and  the  pens  which  those  writings  fed — 


27  Ibid.,  IX,  p.  455. 

28  Ibid.,  II,  p.  22. 

29  Ibid.,  IX,  p.  515. 

30  Ibid.,  IX,  pp.  522flf. 
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through  the  men  in  more  direct  contact  with  the  world  into  whom 
his  spirit  passed.  "^^ 


31  Mill,  John  Stuart,  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  I,  p.  332. 


CHAPTER  V 

SOME  INFLUENCES  OF  BENTHAM  IN  ENGLAND'S 
SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Social  conditions  in  England  at  the  approach  of  the  nineteenth 
centaury  showed  crying  need  of  improvement.  The  distinct  line 
drawn  between  the  titled  and  mercantile  classes,  the  discrimina- 
tion that  existed  between  the  governing  and  the  governed,  were 
not  conducive  to  developing  equality  of  individuals  or  general 
welfare  and  happiness.  Until  privilege,  opportunity,  and  posi- 
tion, in  and  out  of  the  governments  should  become  possible  for  all 
without  requirement  of  noble  birth  and  hereditary  wealth,  that 
equality  which  is  the  basic  feature  of  democracy  could  not  exist. 
Feeling  that  under  existing  conditions  property  was  the  first 
essential  for  political  position,  and  considering  money  the  initial 
step  towards  the  possession  of  property,  the  laboring  classes 
strove  for  money  and  for  land.  The  attainment  of  the  goal  was 
placed  in  the  future  and  the  workers  energetically  applied  them- 
selves to  various  activities,  letting  matters  of  government  for  the 
time  being  rest  with  the  gentry.  England's  great  mass  of  work- 
ing people  being  unenlightened  did  not  comprehend  wherein  they 
were  at  fault,  did  not  understand  that  by  their  application  to 
financial  gains,  meagre  as  these  were,  they  were  pushing  forward 
in  a  sordid  way  that  which  would  but  increase  the  e\i\s  already 
existing  in  their  country's  social  conditions. 

From  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  the  thinking  man's 
desires  and  ambitions,  and  of  the  government's  usurpation  of 
authority,  Bentham  saw  the  utter  impossibility,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  laboring  man's  attainment  of  the  equality 
which  was  his  right.  He  apprehended  the  need  of  the  cooperation 
of  classes,  of  harmony  of  interests,  of  the  breaking  down  of  age- 
long barriers.  Bentham 's  view  was  that  the  welfare  of  a  country 
is  naturally  grounded  upon  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
its  upward  development  in  various  channels  is  proportionate  to 
the  elimination  of  social  injustices.  As  he  analyzed  matters,  the 
social  wrongs  of  his  day  could  be  overcome  hy  the  employment  of 

(44) 
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his  principle  of  utility  inasmuch  as  it  was  based  upon  intellectual, 
educational,  practical,  ethical,  and  social  ideals,  ideals  that  tend- 
ed to  the  "greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number."  From 
the  development  and  application  of  these  ideals  would  come  the 
welfare  of  each  and  all. 

Again,  he  held  that  the  betterment  of  individuals  was  an  out- 
growth of  experience,  which  is  the  source  of  knowledge  and  the 
determinant  of  the  worth  of  moral  ideas.  Moral  ideas  have  a 
rank,  or  position,  which,  according  to  Bentham,  is  governed  by 
the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  he  attempted  to  show  that 
pleasure  or  pain  depends  upon  seven  circumstances  or  conditions, 
viz.,  intensity,  duration,  certainty  or  uncertainty,  propinquity 
or  remoteness,  fecundity,  purity,  and  extent.^  Lawmakers  con- 
sidering a  matter  of  legislation  scientifically  should  determine 
actually  the  sum  total  of  pleasures  and  pains  in  it,  balance  the 
pleasures  against  the  pains,  and  so  arrive  at  the  value.  T'lis 
method  may  be  shortened  for  a  given  community  because,  owing 
to  the  process  of  evolution,  the  community  may  be  organized 
under  customs,  laws,  rules,  and  institutions  that  are  the  result 
of  many  and  varied  experiences.- 

Working  upon  that  which  was  already  in  existence,  Bentham 
aimed  to  show  that  the  employment  of  utility  as  ajn^jaiis^tSffiailcis. 
betterment  through  effective  legislation  was  intensely  practical; 
that  utility  could  be  so  embodied  in  state  and  national  legislation 
that  it  would  touch  directly  the  living  activities  of  men  in  a  way 
to  advance  society  to  higher  levels. 

As  an  aid  to  employing  the  pleasure-pain  standard  of  measure- 
ment in  acts  of  legislation,  Bentham  classified  fourteen  simple 
pleasures,  namely,  sense,  wealth,  skill,  amity,  good  name,  power, 
piety,  benevolence,  malevolence,  memory,  imagination,  expecta- 
tion, association,  relief;  and  twelve  simple  pains,  namely,  priva- 
tion, senses,  awkwardness,  enmity,  ill  name,  piety,  benevolence, 
malevolence,  memory,  expectation,  imagination,  association.^  Thus 
from  the  analysis  of  the  fundamental  elements  in  an  individual 's 
life,  Bentham  sought  to  construct  a  foundation  for  legislation, 
aiming  to  reach  results  for  the  people  by  having  legislators  so 


1  Bowring,  The  Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  I,  p.  16. 

2  Davidson,  Political  Thought  in  England,  p.  53. 

3  Bowring,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.   17. 
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responsive  to  his  scheme  that  legislation  would  be  enacted  with 
a  view  to  betterment  in  all  departments  of  social  life.^ 

In  considering  the  problem  of  England's  poor,  one  very  soon 
sees  why  Bentham  had  so  great  an  interest  in  the  amelioration  of 
social  conditions.  The  legislation  enacted  for  the  poor  of  the 
realm  since  its  inception  had  not  secured  the  best  results  either 
for  the  unfortunate  poor  or  for  the  national  purse.  In  1536 
Parliament  had  passed  an  act  by  means  of  which  parishes  were 
required  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  own  mendicants.  A 
poor  rate,  as  the  term  came  to  be  understood  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  not  then  thought  of  and  the  money  needed  was 
obtained  by  voluntary  contributions;  "the  'collector'  appeared 
in  a  form  no  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  parish  priest,  who, 
from  his  pulpit,  exhorted  his  congregation  to  give  according  to 
their  means,  and  not  to  forget  the  poor-box  as  they  passed  out. ' " 
The  year  1551  marked  the  first  step  in  the  system  of  poor  relief 
which  slowly  developed  through  the  succeeding  centuries. 
' '  Collectors  were  appointed  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  record  of 
the  name,  residence,  and  occupation  of  all  who  apparently  were 
able  to  give,  as  well  as  of  those  whose  helpless  distress  entitled 
them  to  relief.    In  the  words  of  the  ancient  enactment,  the  said 


4  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Ward's  Applied  Sociology  the  manner  in  which  he  em- 
ploys two  words  coined  by  Bentham — minimization  and  maximization — in  describing 
the  "new  ethics."  "The  new  ethics  has  for  its  aim  the  minimization  of  pain  and  the 
maximization  of  pleasure."  Proceeding  in  his  discussion,  Ward  develops,  in  a  man- 
ner quite  Benthamic,  the  idea  that  the  "new  ethics"  is  dynamic  and  "recognizes  that 
the  summiim  bonwin  is  the  social  weal,  and  aims,  as  light  is  vouchsafed,  to  labor  for 
that  end."  Basing  a  part  of  Chapter  IH  upon  the  "Claims  of  Feeling"  Ward 
reaches  a  summary  that  harmonizes  well  with  the  pleasure-pain  theory  of  Bentham. 
"In  a  pain  economy,  by  the  terms  of  the  definition,  the  pains  exceed  the  pleasures. 
If  we  give  the  pains  the  minus  and  the  pleasures  the  plus  sign,  the  algebraic  sum  is 
minus.  If  a  man  in  his  business  finds  that  the  debts  regularly  exceed  the  credits,  he 
concludes  that  he  is  conducting  his  business  at  a  loss.  Existence  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  business.  If  its  debits  exceed  its  credits,  it  is  being  conducted  at  a  loss.  *  *  * 
Without  a  surplus  of  agreeable  over  disagreeable  feeling  existence  is  worthless  or 
worse  than  worthless.  With  such  a  suiTplus  it  has  a  value  exactly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  that  surplus.  The  purpose  of  applied  sociology  is  to  point  out  the  way 
of  first  getting  rid  of  this  long-standing  deficit,  and  then  of  accumulating  the  max- 
imum possible  surplus." 

Ward  emphasizes  the  need  of  scientific  legislation  and  optimistically  states  that 
attractive  legislation  can  be  and  will  be  achieved.  Bentham  developed  clearly  the 
idea  of  scientific  legislation  and  the  later  writer  in  his  discussion  of  it  declares : 
"Nothing,  however,  worthy  of  the  name  of  scientific  legislation,  i.  e.,  legislative  in- 
vention in  the'  interests  of  the  people,  is  possible  except  in  a  democracy  in  which 
all  the  people  are  intelligent,  so  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  persons  ai 
considerable   mental   development." 

5  Greenwood,  Seven  Curses  of  London,   p.   425. 
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collectors  were  to  "gently  ask  every  man  and  woman,  that  they 
of  their  charity  will  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor."  To 
give,  however,  remained  optional — no  more  severe  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  against  a  "grudger"  than  that  the  minister  or 
churchwardens  were  sent  to  him  to  exhort  him  to  charity ;  but  so 
many  "curmudgeons"  remained  inexorable  that  the  voluntary 
system  continued  in  force  no  longer  than  twelve  years.  Then  the 
statute  regulating  poor  relief  was  remodelled ;  and  it  was  declar- 
ed good  law  that  any  person  able  to  contribute,  and  declining  to 
do  so,  might  be  summoned  before  a  justice,  who  would  tax  him 
according  to  his  discretion,  and  commit  him  to  gQol  if  he  still 
remained  obdurate, ' '° 

During  these  years  the  professional  beggars,  taking  advantage 
of  the  poor  fund,  increased  in  number  and  Parliament  attempted 
to  cope  with  them  by  passing  a  law  in  1572  stating  that  "all  per- 
sons whole  and  mighty  in  body,  able  to  labour,  not  having  land 
or  master,  nor  using  any  lawful  merchandise,  craft,  or  mystery, 
and  all  common  labourers,  able  in  body,  loitering  and  refusing 
to  work  for  such  reasonable  wage  as  is  commonly  given,  should, 
for  the  first  offense  be  grievously  whipped,  and  burned  through 
the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  of  the  compass  of  an 
inch  about."" 

Among  the  later  enactments  were  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  for 
the  years  1598  and  1601,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the 
English  system  of  poor  relief  continued  for  practically  three 
hundred  years.  In  the  former  act  appeared  the  statement : 
"taxation  of  every  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of 
every  occupier  of  lands,  houses,  tithes,  mines,  etc.,  such  sums  of 
money  as  they  shall  require  for  providing  a  sufficient  stock  of 
flax,  hemp,  wool,  and  other  ware  or  stuff  to  set  the  poor  on  work, 
and  also  competent  sums  for  relief  of  lame,  blind,  old,  and  im- 
potent persons. ' '®  From  the  latter  act  three  great  principles  are 
derived:  "  (1)  that  every  parish  was  to  be  primarily  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  poor,  and  not  for  the  poor  of  other 
parishes;  persons  who  could  not  or  would  not  work  were  to 
remain  in  the  parish  in  which  they  were  born,  or  in  which  they 
had  lived  for  the  last  three  years;   (2)   that  the  means  for  the 


6  Ibid.,  p.  215. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  215-216. 
S  Ibid.,  p.  216. 
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maintenance  of  the  poor  was  to  be  provided  by  a  parochial  tax^ 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  landed  property  of  the  parish  by  parish 
officers  as  a  general  and  uniform  burden;  (3)  the  administration 
of  the  system  was  to  be  vested  in  church-wardens,  and  in  two,, 
three,  or  four  substantial  householders  to  be  appointed  annually 
by  justices  of  the  peace  as  'overseers'  of  the  poor."^  Naturally 
there  were  many  among  the  so-called  pauper  class  who  infringed 
upon  the  aims  of  the  laws,  and  many  among  the  overseers  who 
abused  charges  entrusted  to  them. 

Approaching  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was 
the  Act  of  1691  "passed  to  lessen  'the  many  inconveniences' 
which,  said  the  preamble,  'do  daily  arise  by  reason  of  the  un- 
limited powers  of  the  overseers,  who  do  frequently  upon  frivolous 
pretences,  but  chiefly  for  their  own  private  ends,  give  relief  to 
what  persons  and  number  they  see  fit.'  "^°  Gradually  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  relief  was  transferred  more  and  more 
from  the  officers  of  the  parish  to  the  justices  "until  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Justices  were  practically 
supreme. ^^ 

This  greatly  affected  the  social  life  of  England.  ' '  One  of  the 
most  mischievous  practices  was  that  which  was  established  by 
the  justices  for  the  county  of  Berks  in  1795,  when  in  order  ta 
meet  the  wants  of  the  labouring  population — caused  by  the  high 
price  of  provisions — an  allowance  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  his  family  was  made  out  of  the  parish  fund  to  every  labourer 
who  applied  for  relief.  This  allowance  fluctuated  with  the  price 
of  the  gallon  loaf  of  second  flour,  and  the  scale  was  so  adjusted 
as  to  return  to  each  family  the  sum  which  in  a  given  number  of 
loaves  would  cost  bej^ond  the  price,  in  years  of  ordinary  abund- 
ance. This  plan  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  but 
the  readiness  with  which  it  was  adopted  in  all  parts  of  England 
clearly  shows  the  want  of  sound  views  on  the  subject.  Under  the 
allowance  system  the  labourer  received  a  part  of  his  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  form  of  a  parish  gift,  and  as  the  fund  out  of 
which  it  was  provided  was  raised  from  the  contributions  of  those 
who  did  not  employ  labourers  as  well  as  of  those  who  did,  their 
employers,  being  able  in  part  to  burden  others  with  the  payment 
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for  their  labour  had  a  direct  interest  in  perpetuating  the  system. 
Those  who  employed  labourers  looked  upon  the  parish  contribu- 
tion as  part  of  the  fund  out  of  which  they  were  to  be  paid,  and 
accordingly  lowered  their  rate  of  wages.  The  labourers  also 
looked  on  the  fund  as  a  source  of  wage.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  labourer  looked  to  the  parish,  and  as  a  matter  of  right, 
Avithout  any  regard  to  his  real  wants ;  and  he  received  the  wages 
of  his  labour  as  only  one  and  a  secondary  source  of  the  means 
of  subsistence.  "^- 

The  statesmen  of  England  were  not  unaware  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  Poor  Laws  and  of  their  administration;  but  so 
long  as  additional  means  of  giving  to  those  who  took  adavantage 
of  the  funds  were  provided,  the  government  realized  that  the 
discontent  of  its  subjects  was  prevented  from  developing  into 
despair  and  revolution.^^  Pitt's  Poor  Law  Bill  of  1796,  which 
aimed  at  still  further  allowances  for  the  poor  and  which  has 
been  stigmatized  as  "a  monstrosity  of  misguided  sentiment  and 
economic  fallacy,"^*  called  forth  Bentham's  Observations  on  the 
Poor  Bill  Introduced  hy  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt  in 
February,  1797.  The  Observation  is  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
various  clauses  of  the  bill.  A  citation  from  the  Cow-Money 
Clause  indicates  the  keenness  of  Bentham's  analytical  mind: 
"Hitherto  the  danger  of  profusion  has  confined  itself  to  income; 
it  now  threatens  capital.  In  the  preceding  clauses  the  allowances 
authorized,  how  much  soever  too  ample,  continued  to  be,  as  they 
are  under  the  existing  system,  in  the  first  instance  occasional 
only,  at  the  worst  gradual,  accommodated  as  to  their  rate  of  efSux 
to  the  influx  of  the  fund  from  which  alone  they  could  be  derived. 
Here  capital  is  given  under  the  very  nayne  of  capital,  and  as  a 
substitute  to  income.  The  pension  during  pleasure  is  instantly 
converted  into  a  pension  for  years  or  during  life,  and  that  pen- 
sion at  the  same  instant  bought  out  by  a  gross  sum,  leaving  the 
demand  for  a  fresh  pension  to  recur  at  any  time,  to  be  again 
bought  off,  and  so  toties  quoties.  The  spigot  was  there  opened, 
here  the  bunghole. 

"It  would  be  something  in  the  way  of  security,  though  surely 
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not  much,  if  the  cow  were  safely  lodged  in  the  cow-house  of  the 
indigent  to  whom  the  possession  of  her  is  to  be  an  inexhaustible 
spring  of  affluence.  But  even  this  security,  slender  as  it  is,  is  not 
provided.  The  capital  is  to  be  advanced,  not  in  the  shape  of  the 
coiv,  but  in  the  shape  of  hard  money,  with  which  the  object  of 
this  extraordinary  bounty  is  left  perfectly  at  liberty  to  lay  in  a 
fund  either  in  milk  or  gin  according  to  his  taste. 

"The  cow  dies  or  is  stolen,  or  (what  is  much  more  likely)  is 
supposed  to  be  stolen,  being  clandestinely  sold  to  an  obliging 
purchaser  at  a  distance.  AVhat  is  to  be  done?  'Want  of  relief 
warranted  the  first  cow;  the  same  cause  will  necessitate  a  second 
— limit  who  can  the  succeeding  series  oi  cows:  The  disappearance 
of  the  first  cow  (it  may  be  said)  will  excite  suspicion;  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  second  cow  will  strengthen  suspicion;  true,  but 
upon  a  mere  suspicion  without  pt'^'oof  will  a  family  be  left  to 
starve  ?''^^ 

Bentham  corresponded  with  some  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  relative  to  Pitt 's  bill.  He  insisted  that  was  a 
specimen  of  empiric,  not  scientific  legislation,  and  had  its 
measures  been  put  into  operation  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
results  would  have  been  more  disastrous  ' '  to  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  the  labouring  classes,  than  the  most  disastrous  revolution  of 
modern  times.  "^'^  Undoubtedly  the  Observations  materially 
aided  in  defeating  the  bill  of  1796. 

England's  effort  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
institute  the  workhouse  as  a  help  in  solving  her  pauper  problem 
cannot  be  regarded  as  successful.  The  results  of  different 
measures  that  culminated  in  Gilbert's  Act  of  1782  had  evidenced 
the  failure  of  Parliament  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The 
legislation,  by  systematic  methods  and  upon  a  national  scale, 
had  fostered  pauperism.  The  industrial  revolution  which 
developed  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  destroyed  the  old  con- 
servatism of  England  and  so  modified  the  economic  conditions 
that  the  errors  in  the  workings  of  Poor  Laws  were  accentuated. 
"The  war  had  left  an  enormous  national  debt,  a  depreciated 
paper  currency,  a  heavy  income  tax,  a  poor  law  causing  more 
misery  than  it  relieved,  and  a  system  of  agriculture  depending 
on  a  price  of  food  which  only  the  most  rigid  protection  could  keep 
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up  in  times  of  peace. ""  "  The  poor  law  as  it  existed  in  full  vigor 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  went  further  than  any  other  human 
device  for  diminishing  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  number  of  labourers."^® 
*'But  the  law  was  not  good  and  the  administration  was  much 
worse,  for  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  drawn 
from  the  landed  gentry,  and  embodying  that  spirit  of  autocratic 
dilettantism  which  marked  the  internal  government  of  England 
from  1800  to  1830.  "^^ 

Statesmen  of  England,  characterized  as  radical,  among  whom 
were  Romilly  and  Brougham,  were  earnest  in  their  labors,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  to  make  necessary  and  helpful  changes  in  the 
legislation.  The  chief  result  of  their  activities  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  country. 
The  influence  of  Bentham  as  he  conversed  with  his  friends  in 
his  home,  or  as  he  worked  upon  his  manuscripts,  went  forth 
into  the  hall  of  Parliament.  Chadwick,  a  disciple  and  friend  of 
Bentham,  became  a  member  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  in  1833 
and  he  worked  with  unceasing  energy  to  obtain  the  material 
necessary  for  the  Commission  Report.  The  Bill  of  1834,  the 
fruition  of  the  Commission's  work,  treated  the  subject  of  poor 
relief  as  a  whole  and  is  regarded  as  a  reform  more  extensive  and 
S3''stematic  than  any  attempted  since  the  Act  of  1601.-° 

An  analysis  of  the  bill  of  1834  reveals  the  principles  of  Bent- 
ham relative  to  pauperism  and  its  treatment  as  set  forth  in  his 
Constitutional  Code.  At  the  very  outset  of  their  work,  the  Com- 
missioners employed  the  scientific  method  suggested  by  Bentham ; 
e.  g.,  working  as  a  central  authority  they  divided  the  territory 
for  investigation  into  districts,  assigned  an  assistant  commission- 
er to  each  district,  and  required  a  detailed  report  from  each 
assistant.  From  the  phraseology  of  the  statute  one  readily  picks 
out  as  illustrations  of  points  developed  in  Bentham 's  Codes  (1) 
a  central  authority  of  administration;  (2)  the  poor  law  district 
superseding  the  parish;  (3)  the  determination  of  boundaries  con- 
forming with  geographical  convenience  rather  than  with  histori- 
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cal  custom;  (4)  the  payment  of  officers  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians. 

A  comparison  of  costs  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  before  and 
after  1834  indicates  one  phase  of  the  Commissioners'  achieve- 
ment. ' '  The  average  annual  expenditure  on  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  the  five  years  preceding  the  Act  of  1834  was  6,754,000  pounds, 
and  in  the  five  years  succeeding  the  Act,  3,567,000  pounds."-^  Re- 
ferring to  another  phase.  Wallas  says :  ' '  The  two  Local  Govern- 
ment Bills  (the  New  Poor  Law  of  1834  and  the  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  of  1835)  were  the  result  not  of  the  official  Whig  tradition  as 
represented  in  the  Cabinet,  but  of  'philosophic  radicalism'  acting 
through  Royal  Commissioners.  Edwin  Chadwick,  Secretary  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  (1832-34),  and  Place's  friend,  Joseph 
Parkes,  Secretary  to  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commission 
(1833-35)  were  both  personal  disciples  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and 
the  Bills  themselves  were  the  embodiment  of  principles  which  the 
Benthamites  had  discussed  for  twenty  years.  "-- 

Many  years  before  1834  Bentham  had  said:  "We  think  of  the 
poor  in  the  way  of  charity,  for  to  deal  out  charity  gratifies  not 
only  benevolence,  but  pride.  We  think  much  of  them  in  the  way 
of  charity,  but  we  think  little  of  them  in  the  way  of  justice.  Jus- 
tice, however,  ranks  before  charity;  and  they  would  need  less 
charity,  if  they  had  more  justice."-^  The  bill  of  1834  lived 
through  the  opposition  that  met  its  promulgation ;  and  additional 
legislation  since  that  year  has  further  employed  the  element  of 
justice  which  Bentham  emphasized  as  essential  to  ameliorating 
social  conditions  in  England. 

Bentham  also  discussed  the  English  system  of  imprisonment 
for  debt.  In  this  system  as  it  was  employed  he  saw  much  that  was 
wrong  and  he  explained  different  matters  relative  to  it  in  minute 
detail  showing  how  reform  methods  might  be  introduced.  ' '  Im- 
prisonment for  debt  has  not  the  sanction  of  antiquity,"^*  for 
there  was  a  time  when  it  did  not  exist  in  England.  Its  evolution 
dates  from  the  Statute  of  Marlbridge,  52  Henry  III,  c.23,  and 
proceeds  until  "little  by  little  the  principle  of  the  right  of  one 
man  to  seize  the  body  of  another  in  an  execution  for  debt  became 
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recognized  by  statutes  and  by  custom  until  the  wrongs  it  caused 

reached  such  a  scandalous  pitch  in  the  eighteenth  century  that 

some  reform  of  it  became  inevitable. ' '"    With  the  passing  years 

harshness   and   cruelty   in   the   treatment   of   unfortunates   in 

debtors'    prisons    increased.     There    are    many    accounts    and 

descriptions  in  the  prison  annals  of  events  that  happened.  ' '  The 

tragedies  of  imprisonment  for  debt  occurred  but  they  took  place 

behind  closed  doors  and  the  world  only  heard  of  them  by  slow 

degrees.     At   length,    however,    the   constant   reptition   of   the 

miseries  of  the  poor  debtors  who  languished  in  prison,  wasting 

their  lives  and  eating  out  their  hearts  in  despair,  began  slowly 

to  com-ince  the  man  in  the  streetQthat  there  really  was  something 

wrong  with  the  world  and  that  the  cup  of  human  misery  of  some 

of  their  fellow  creatures  was  slopping  over  into  the  saucer  of 

despair."-®    ) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  debtors  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  England.  Frequently  the  families 
of  convicted  persons  went  to  live  in  the  jail.    Jails  were  mainly 
private  ilistitutions  and  their  managers  stooped  to  all  ways  of 
earning  money  at  the  expense  of  the  inmates.    ' '  The  use  of  fetters 
was  universal,  although  even  then  deemed  illegal ;  all  alike,  tried 
and  untried,  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  were  laden  with 
chains  so  that  the  gaoler  might  secure  another  perquisite,  the 
bribe  he  demanded  for  easement  of  irons.     Prisons  were  dark 
because  their  managers  objected  to  pay  the  window  tax;  water 
was  costly,  and  therefore  scantily  supplied;  sanitation,  as  we 
understand  it,  did  not  exist  in  those  days  anywhere,  least  of  all 
in  the  gaols.     Pauper  prisoners,  by  far  the  largest  proportion, 
were  nearly  starved,  for  there  was  no  regular  allowance  of  food ; 
their  beds  of  old  littered  straw  reeked  with  filthy  exhalations; 
if  they  were  ill  the  doctors  feared  to  approach  them;  chaplains 
held  aloof  and  the  dying  were  left  to  the  ministrations  of  an 
occasional  self-devoted  layman."-'     Bankruptcy,  insolvency,  in- 
debtedness, sent  many  to  these  jails  and  many  who  were  innocent 
of  crime  upon  their  entrance,  emerged  from  custody  possessed 
of  knowledge  that  was  far  from  beneficial.-* 
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Bentham  urged  careful  investigation  of  the  details  of  eases 
that  involved  the  problem  of  debt  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  the 
employment  of  punishment  commensurate  with  the  offense.  He 
distinguished  between  natural  pleas  of  humanity  favoring  the 
debtor  and  justice  due  the  creditor.  "Humanity  in  her  soft 
colours,  decks  the  breastplate  of  the  debtor's  champion:  Justice, 
in  her  grave  and  sombre  tints,  that  of  the  champion  of  the  in- 
jured creditors.  In  the  eye  of  the  man  of  humanity,  all  virtue 
is  on  the  debtor's  side — on  the  creditor's,  nothing  but  vice.  .  .  . 
If  the  blameless  debtor,  in  whose  instance  all  punishment  is  un- 
due, be  consigned  to  a  course  of  suffering  more  severe,  because 
more  protracted,  than  any  which  the  worst  of  criminals  would 
have  been  consigned  to  under  the  name  of  punishment, — it  is  be- 
cause it  would  be  requisite  to  learn,  whether  he  were  blameless 
or  blameable,  that  trouble  which  the  judges  have  one  and  all  been 

resolved  not  to  take Seeing  him  where  he  is,  'Let  him 

out!'  says  the  man  of  sentiment;  for  thus  far  does  the  force  of 
his  optics  penetrate.  Yes :  true  enough,  if  there  he  be,  and  have 
nothing  wherewith  to  pay,  nor  have  done  anything  for  which 
it  is  fit  he  should  be  punished,  the  sooner  he  is  let  out  the  better. 
But  do  you  know  if  he  have  wherewith  to  pay  ? — do  you  know  if 
he  have  done  that  for  which  he  ought  to  suffer? — and  above  all, 
do  you  know  how  and  why  he  came  there  ? — by  whose  power,  and 
to,  not  to  say  for,  whose  benefit?  These  are  of  the  number  of 
those  questions  which  would  be  invidious,  and  are  therefore  never 
asked.  "-^ 

Lord  Brougham  was  one  of  the  radicals  who  voiced  in  Parlia- 
ment the  ideas  of  Bentham  upon  this  subject.  He  presented  in 
detail  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  evils  in  the  English  system  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt.  "He  laid  down  the  principle  that  debt 
should  never  be  treated  as  a  crime  and  still  less  as  a  crime  to  be 
punished  at  the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the  creditor,  and  elo- 
quently called  upon  the  peers  to  wipe  out  this  foul  stain  from  our 
civil  code."^°  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  was  constantly  agitated,  changes  were  made  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  commissioners.  In  1835,  a  comprehensive  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  of  debtors  was  introduced  into 
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Parliament.  The  Westminster  Review,  commenting  on  this  bill, 
said:  "If  the  Ministerial  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of 
Imprisonment  pass  into  a  Law,  its  effects  will  not  be  second  in 
importance  to  the  Reform  Act  itself. '  '^^ 

Parliament  discussed  the  abolition  of  arrest  on  mesne  process 
in  1837  and  it  was  legislated  out  in  1839.  Bentham  had  strongly 
condemned  the  mesne  process^-  and  Atkinson  says  its  ultimate 
abolition  may  be  credited  to  him.^^  "Mesne  process,  translated 
into  English,  means  middle  process,  and  the  idea  was  to  lock  a 
defendant  up  in  the  middle  of  a  trial  and  keep  him  there  in  case 
it  turned  out  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings  that  he  owed  the 
money.  It  was  as  popular  with  the  sharks  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury as  the  present  imprisonment  is  with  money-lenders  and 
tally-men  of  to-day.  Any  person  who  would  make  an  affidavit 
that  another  owed  him  twenty  pounds  or  more  could  lock  him 
up  pending  the  trial  and,  unless  the  victim  could  find  the  money 
and  pay  it  into  Court,  he  remained  in  the  sponging  house  until 
the  trial  came  on.^* 

Soon  after  the  abolition  of  the  mesne  process,  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  entire  matter  of  imprisonment 
for  debt.  Finishing  the  work  it  recommended  abolition.  A  bill 
introduced  in  1844  set  forth  the  need  of  distinguishing  between 
blameless  debtors  and  defrauders.  Finally  the  Debtors  Act  of 
1869  became  a  law,  and  it  has  met  in  a  large  measure  the  demands 
that  had  so  long  been  urged.  There  are  defects  in  the  applica- 
tion of  clauses  in  this  act  and  there  are  still  opponents  of  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  but  the  change  from  indis- 
criminate imprisonment  under  former  regulations  to  the  enact- 
ments now  in  force  is  in  the  right  direction.^^  Bentham 's  chal- 
lenge, "People  of  England!  when  will  you  open  your  eyes — 
how  long  will  ye  be  the  dupes  of  sophistry,  hypocrisy,  and  mas- 
querade ? '  '^^,  has  borne  fruit  in  the  reform  of  a  system  which  has 
such  a  dark  and  distressing  history. 

"Crime  has  been  well  defined  as  a  failure  to  abide  by  or  live 
up  to  a  standard  deemed  essential  by  society.     Criminals  are 

31  Westminster  Review,  Vol.  XX,  p.  354. 

32  Bowring,  op.  cit..  Vol.  VI,  p.  179. 

33  Atkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.   232. 

34  Parry,  cp.  cit.,  p.  45. 
S5  Ibid.,  pp.  49ff. 

36  Bowring,  op.  cit.,  VI,  p.   178. 
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such  by  accident  or  inclination,  and  under  a  perfect  system  of 
government  they  would  be  saved  from  the  one  and  cured  of  the 
other. '  '^^  Crime,  an  evil  to  society,  a  menace  to  development,  has 
from  earliest  times  been  combated  by  the  infliction  of  physical 
pain  as  a  corrective.  Bentham  analyzed  this  subject,  and  by 
estimating,  according  to  his  scheme,  the  balance  struck  in  the 
pleasure-pain  theory  he  showed  how  punishment  might  be  em- 
ployed so  as  to  result  in  benefit  to  mankind.  Granted  that  there 
is  pleasure  to  the  agent  in  committing  a  crime,  the  punishment 
as  a  corrective  result  to  society  must  outweigh  that  pleasure  in 
order  to  offset  the  pain  that  the  crime  inflicted  upon  society. 

Bentham  wrote  exhaustively  upon  the  subject  of  crime,  enter- 
ing into  its  various  phases  and  its  punishments.^*  He  understood 
from  his  study  of  the  subject,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  English 
legal  proceedings  dealing  with  crime,  that  in  existing  conditions 
there  was  much  averse  to  his  guiding  principle,  utility.  In  the 
discussion  of  criminology  he  stated  five  objects  that  should  be 
derived  from  punishments  inflicted:  (1)  prevention  of  similar 
offenses,  (2)  reformation,  (3)  incapacitation,  (4)  compensation 
or  satisfaction  to  the  person  injured,  (5)  economy.^^  Since  it 
falls  to  the  province  of  legislators  to  fix  the  penalties  for  wrong- 
doing, they  should  keep  in  mind  the  need  of  certainty  and  im- 
partiality in  punishment.  "The  more  completely  the  scale  of 
punishments  is  rendered  certain,  the  more  completely  all  the 
members  of  the  community  are  enabled  to  know  what  to  expect. 
It  is  the  fear  of  punishment,  in  so  far  as  it  is  known,  which  pre- , 
vents  the  commission  of  crime.  An  uncertain  punishment  will) 
therefore  be  uncertain  in  its  effects. "''° 

Bentham 's  exposition  of  the  subject  of  crime  and  capital  pun- 
ishment, strongly  supported  by  historical  fact,  indicates  that  the 
general  welfare  of  man  was  far  from  realization.  The  large 
pauper  class  who  were  driven  by  poverty  to  stealing ;  the  difficul- 
ty attending  the  obtaining  of  bare  necessities  in  the  way  of  food, 
which  increased  the  number  of  poachers ;  the  difficulties  of  travel, 
which  swelled  the  number  of  highway  robbers;  the  dark,  un- 

37  Traill,  op.  cit.,  VI,  Sec.  II,  p.  853. 
33  Bowring,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  Sl-168. 

39  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  491tT, 

40  Ibid..  I,  p.  516. 
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lighted  streets  of  urban  centers,  which  aided  in  the  commission 
of  crimes;  all  these  conditions  had  multiplied  the  number  of 
offenses  for  which  the  death  penalty  was  inflicted.  "Barbarous 
as  were  the  provisions  of  our  criminal  code  at  this  period,  it  is, 
perhaps,  worth  while  to  note  that  they  had  become  largely  in- 
operative. Judges  and  jurors  alike  rebelled  against  a  too  rigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  law ;  as  is  ever  the  case,  any  attempt  to 
exact  a  penalty  grossly  disproportioned  to  the  offense  served 
only  to  shock  the  general  sense  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  com- 
passion with  the  accused.  Between  1803  and  1810  great  numbers 
of  prisoners  were  found  not  guilty  and  discharged ;  and,  though 
no  less  than  1872  persons  were  sentenced  to  death  for  petty  thefts 
and  divers  small  offenses  against  property,  one  only  of  those 
sentences  was,  in  fact,  executed."*^ 

From  1808  to  1816  Romilly  introduced  in  Parliament  a  num- 
ber of  bills  dealing  with  the  mitigation  of  the  death  penalty.  His 
bill  of  1808  abolished  capital  punishment  for  the  offense  of  steal- 
ing from  a  person  privately  to  the  value  of  five  shillings.  His 
measures  of  1811  w^ere  rejected  and  Lord  Ellenborough's  critic- 
ism, bewailing  the  fact  that  the  desire  existed  which  favored  the 
changing  of  laws  of  long  standing,  shows  how  hard  it  was  to 
yield  in  a  matter  backed  by  the  authority  of  tradition.*-  Romilly 's 
bill  of  1816  proposed  abolishing  the  death  penalty  for  shoplifting 
to  the  value  of  five  shillings.  Statistics  cited  by  him  showed  that 
in  1785  twenty  persons  were  executed  the  same  morning  in 
London  for  this  offense,  and  that  then  (1816)  a  child  not  ten 
years  of  age  was  incarcerated  in  Newgate  awaiting  the  carrying 
out  of  the  fearful  penalty  for  the  same  offense.  Romilly 's  bill 
failed  to  pass  because  the  members  of  Parliament  argued  that 
to  lessen  the  penalty  would  increase  the  number  of  criminals. 

The  preface  to  the  Newgate  Calendar  of  1824  set  forth  the 
-conditions  existing  as  seen  by  contemporaries :  ' '  The  penal  laws 
of  the  British  Empire  are,  by  foreign  writers,  charged  with  being 
too  sanguinary  in  the  cases  of  lesser  offenses.  They  hold  that  the 
punishment  of  death  ought  to  be  inflicted  only  for  crimes  of  the 
highest  magnitude ;  and  philanthropists  of  our  own  nation  have 
accorded  with  their  opinion.    Such  persons  as  have  had  no  oppor- 


•ti  Atkinson,   Jeremy  Bentham,   p.   145. 
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tunity  of  inquiring  into  the  subject  will  hardly  credit  the  asser- 
tion that  there  arp.  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  offenses  punish- 
ed by  death.  "^^  Benthara  was  among  the  philanthropists  men- 
tioned. He  was  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  chief  agitators 
against  the  idea  that  laws  "scarcely  ever  carried  into  execution 
would  operate  through  the  influence  of  what  they  called  '  a  vague 
terror.'  As  if  any  terror,  as  a  preventive  or  a  motive  to  good, 
was  ever  vague.  The  system  was  entirely  kept  in  existence  by 
the  incompetence  and  idleness  of  the  law-makers  and  the  law 
administrators."*'*  Bentham  claimed  "that  the  certainty  of  a 
comparatively  slight  penalty  would  prove  a  far  more  efficient 
check  than  the  possibility  of  a  most  extravagant  punishment."*^ 
Plus  on  peur  augmenter  la  certitude  de  la  peine,  plus  on  pent  en 
diminuer  la  grandeur.^^ 

Constant  agitation  usually  yields  results.  Consequently  dur- 
ing the  ministries  of  Peel  and  Russell,  successive  measures  were 
passed  that  reduced,  from  time  to  time,  the  number  of  offenses 
for  which  capital  punishment  might  be  inflicted.  The  slight 
changes  for  which  Romilly  asked  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  improvements  presented  in  the  writings 
of  Bentham  through  the  first  third  of  the  century,  were  more 
than  attained  by  1868  when  public  executions  were  prohibited 
by  laAv.*'  English  lawmakers  in  enacting  legislation  which  has 
so  greatly  improved  the  criminal  law  may  not  have  deliberately 
weighed  matters  according  to  Bentham 's  pleasure-pain  theory, 
but  in  the  radical  change  developed  within  a  generation  after  his 
death  his  influence  can  clearly  be  traced. 

A  parallel  development  to  reform  in  the  law  of  crime  is  Bent- 
ham's  work  in  connection  with  prison  reform.  While  visiting 
his  brother  in  Russia  in  1786  or  1787,  he  was  much  impressed 
with  his  brother's  scheme  for  a  large  workshop.  With  this  as  a 
basis  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  which  embodied  his  ideas  upon 
the  Panopticon.*^  This  word,  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  "everything"  and  "place  of  sight,"  is  the  name  which. 
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Bentham  gave  to  the  prison  building  which  would  meet 
England's  needs  much  better  than  Newgate  or  any  of  the  many 
houses  that  served  as  places  of  detention. 

Numerous  accounts  have  portrayed  the  evils  of  the  English 
prison  system,  its  utter  lack  of  care  and  of  attention  to  the  in- 
mates of  prisons,  and  its  very  general  influence  in  spreading 
crime.*^  Bentham  studied  the  problem  fully,  investigating  the 
discipline  and  management  which  Howard  had  revealed.  He 
devised  the  plan  of  a  prison  building  circular  in  form,  with  cells 
so  arranged  that  they  could  be  seen  from  the  center  of  the  build- 
Ij^g  50  rp-^Q  inmates,  separated  from  each  other,  employed,  given 
an  opportunity  to  learn  useful  trades,  and  pro\dded  with  means 
of  becoming  educated,  were  to  be  considered  as  worthy  of  help. 
Charts,  descriptions,  explanations,  made  the  author's  system 
clear.  When  he  presented  his  plan  to  the  government  authori- 
ties, his  offer  to  erect  a  building  and  undertake  its  management 
was  accepted  and  Bentham  went  so  far  as  to  purchase  a  site  and 
begin  the  work  of  construction.  "The  design  of  building  a 
Panopticon  prison  lingered  from  1791  to  1813,  when  by  the  erec- 
tion of  another  prison,  without  any  of  the  advantages,  and  more 
than  ten  times  the  expense,  it  was  finally  extinguished."^^  It 
seems  that  Bentham  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  George  III 


49  Ashton,  Dawn  of  the  XIX  Century  in  England,  pp.  453-459  ;  Ashton,  Eighteenth 
Century   Waifs,  pp.   22Tff ;  Roscoe,   The   English  Scene  in  the  XVIII   Century,  p.   275. 

50  Investigation  of  the  general  condition  of  American  prisons  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Americ&n  Prison  Association  reveals,  as  late  as  the  present  decade, 
startling  facts.  'Little  children  are  kept  in  rooms  with  polluted  and  diseased  adults  ; 
a  thoughtless  lad  is  thrust  by  the  hand  of  our  counti'y's  law  in  the  school  of  vice  and 
crime,  taught  by  trained  scoundrels  ; — a  poor  insane  victim  of  brain  disorder  howls 
all  night  in  company  with  ruffians ;  an  honest  fellow,  unable  to  pay  a  fine  for  a 
spree  is  locked  in  with  burglars  and  thieves." — Survey,  Vol.  34,  p.  84. 

Compare  with  plan  presented  for  cell  house  at  Joliet,  Illinois.  "Mr.  Zimmerman 
proposes  to  build  circular-shaped  cell  houses,  about  120  feet  in  diameter,  placing  the 
cells  against  the  cell  house  wall,  thus  assuring  direct  light  and  air.  Now  comes  the 
novelty.  Instead  of  having  an  open  front  of  steel  bars,  heavy  glass  will  be  fitted  in 
the  open  space  between  these  bars  so  as  to  make  a  completely  closed  room  out  of  the 
cell.  A  full  view,  however,  of  this  room  is  possible  from  a  central  point.  This  cen- 
tral point  is  a  steel  shaft  in  the  center  of  the  cell  house,  enclosing  a  circular  stair- 
way. The  stairway  will  be  as  high  as  the  highest  tier  of  cells,  and  from  a  pos'tion 
half-way  up  the  circular  stairway,  which  is  completely  sheathed  with  steel,  the  guard 
within  the  "conning  tower"  has  a  full  view  of  each  and  every  cell,  at  the  mere  turn 
of  his  head." — Survey,  Vol.   27,  p.   1576. 

The  new  State  Prison  of  Illinois  at  Joliet  consists  of  eight  cell  houses  grouped 
around  a  central  dining  room.  The  plans  of  these  buildings  reveal  many  points  that 
tally  with  Bentham's  Panopticon  scheme.  (See  Scientific  American,  Vol.  116,  p.  65, 
Jan.   13,  1917.) 
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by  his  "Plau  for  the  Judicial  Establishment  in  France"  and  the 
king  withdrew  his  support.  The  long  years  of  thought  and 
anxiety,  the  efforts  made  to  win  the  approval  of  influential  states- 
men— all  ended  in  keen  disappointment  and  loss.  Parliament 
finally  allowed  £23,000,  by  no  means  a  full  monetary  restoration 
for  the  funds  Bentham  had  advanced  in  the  enterprise. 

Wilberforce  said  of  Bentham  in  1811:  "Never  was  anyone 
worse  used  than  Bentham;  I  have  seen  the  tears  run  down  the 
cheeks  of  that  strong-minded  man  through  vexation  at  the  press- 
ing importunity  of  creditors  and  the  insolence  of  official  under- 
lings, when,  day  after  day,  he  was  begging  at  the  Treasury,  for 
what  was,  indeed,  a  mere  matter  of  right.  How  indignant  did 
I  often  feel  when  I  saw  him  thus  treated  by  men  infinitely  his 
inferiors.""  In  1830-31  Bentham  wrote  the  History  of  the  War 
between  Jeremy  Bentham  and  George  the  Third.  By  one  of  the 
Belligerents,  a  book  containing  an  account  of  the  Panopticon 
scheme. ^^ 

In  1835  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  prison  con- 
ditions. Commenting  upon  its  work,  the  Westminster  Review 
said:  ''There  are  probably  many  questionable  points,  especially 
such  as  relate  to  the  condition  of  the  most  unfortunate  classes; 
and  of  this  sort,  the  treatment  of  the  poor  creatures  who  are 
driven  by  poverty  to  crime,  deserves  the  most  anxious  consid- 
eration. If  indeed  worthier  motives  did  not  supervene,  there  is 
yet  the  palpable  one  of  the  costly  worthlessness  of  the  present 
system  whereby  the  comparatively  innocent  is  destined,  by  con- 
tact with  hardened  vice,  to  be  doomed  to  lasting  crime.  In  the 
Report  there  are  several  excellent  plans  on  the  Panopticon  system 
of  Bentham."^" 

During  the  succeeding  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  law- 
makers of  England  have  given  much  consideration  to  prison 
reform.  They  have  made  possible  the  reformation  of  wrong- 
doers, and  have  looked  to  the  education  of  young  unfortunates  as 
a  means  of  lessening  criminal  tendencies.  "But  uniformity  in 
prison  discipline  has  been  a  potent  factor,  and  has  told  upon  the 
contingent  floating  in  and  out  of  prison.    The  convicted  offender 
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is  certain  that  wherever  he  may  find  himself  he  will  be  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  rules,  will  eat  the  same  scanty  fare,  do  much 
the  same  labour.  There  is  no  distinction  now  between  localities ; 
the  punishment  is  alike  for  all.  No  administrative  reform  in 
recent  years  has  been  more  beneficial  than  the  conce}\tration  of 
prison  management  under  the  central  authority  of  the  State.  This 
was  effected  by  the  Prisons  Act  of  1877,  when  full  powers  were 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners.  Great  economy  was 
the  immediate  result,  for  prisons  were  at  once  cut  down  in  num- 
ber from  111  to  56  with  a  corresponding  saving  on  staff,  *  *  * 
The  prisons  of  England  can  challenge  the  most  searching  inves- 
tigation, and  all  who  have  compared  them  with  the  best  in  foreign 
countries  must  admit  that  ours  are  inferior  to  none. '  '^^ 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  although  Bentham  himself  was  not  , 
permitted  to  carry  out  the  work  to  which  he  gave  so  large  a  part 
of  his  time,  yet  he  must ' '  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  reform- 
ers of  prisons  and  an  eminent  successor  to  Howard."^*'  In  his  j 
many  letters  and  tracts  on  the  subject  and  in  his  Principles  of 
Penal  Law  will  be  found  the  germs  of  most  modern  reforms  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  criminals.  "^^ 


55  Traill,  op.  cit.,  VI,  Sec.  II,  pp.   853flf. 

56  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  IV,  p.  271. 

5  7  Among  these  reforms  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
1835,  employment  of  the  principle  establishing  separate  cells  for  criminals ; 
1837,  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  number  of  crimes  for  which  capital  punish- 
ment could  be  inflicted  was  reduced  to  six  ; 

1847,  Act  of  Parliament  creating  the  Poor  Law  Board  ; 

1868,  prohibition   of   public   executions  ; 

1869,  abolition  of   imprisonment  for  debt ; 

1871,  Act  of  Parliament  creating  the  Local  Government  Board  ; 

1877,  the  Prisons  Act ; 

1898,  Criminal  Evidence  Act ; 

1903,  Poor  Prisoners  Defence  Act ;  and 

1907,  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  Act. 


CHAPTER  VI 

BENTHAM'S  FRIENDS  AND  ENGLISH  REFORM 

' '  The  history  of  any  definite  '  school '  of  philosophic  or  political 
opinion  will  generally  show  that  its  foundation  was  made  possi- 
ble by  personal  friendship.  So  few  men  devote  themselves  to 
continuous  thought  that  if  several  think  on  the  same  lines  for 
many  years  it  is  almost  always  because  they  have  encouraged 
each  other  to  proceed.  And  varieties  of  opinion  and  tempera- 
ment are  so  infinite,  that  those  who  accept  a  new  party  name, 
and  thereby  make  themselves  responsible  for  each  other's  utter- 
ances, are  generally  bound  by  personal  loyalty  as  well  as  by 
intellectual  agreement. 

"The  'Benthamite'  or,  as  it  became  later,  the  'Utilitarian' 
school  *  *  *  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Bentham's  writings 
from  the  year  1776,  when  he  published  the  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment, would  in  any  case  have  had  their  effect.  But  the  enormous 
influence,  which,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  exerted  upon 
liberal  thought  in  England,  w^as  very  largely  due  to  the  care 
W'hich  he  then  took  to  secure  that  a  few  able  men  should  always 
enjoy  the  most  complete  intimacy  with  himself  and  each  other.  "^ 

Jeremy  Bentham  numbered  among  his  friends  statesmen  of 
many  countries.  As  the  years  passed  he  entertained  in  his  home 
those  whom  he  esteemed.  His  hospitality  was  delightful,  his 
companionship  helpful,  and  his  influence  inspiring.  He  was  a 
keen  judge  of  human  nature,  and  he  singled  out  for  his  most 
favored  friends  men  wdio  promulgated  his  teachings.  It  was 
decidedly  for  humanity's  good  that  the  Hermit  of  Queen's 
Square  Place  received  frequently  into  his  home  his  disciples, 
and,  by  conversing  with  them  there,  became  the  indirect  initiator 
of  bills  that  have  made  for  social  and  political  progress. 

In  his  boyhood  and  young  manliood  Bentham  did  not  have 
close  friends.  The  publication  of  his  Fragment  on  Government 
paved  the  way  for  the  formation  of  a  warm  friendship  with  the 
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Earl  of  Shelburne.  However,  Shelburne  did  not  meet  the  author 
until  1781  after  Blackstone  had  passed  away.  His  first  visit  to 
Bowood  proved  to  be  Bentham's  introduction  to  influential 
friends.  Lord  Shelburne  as  a  careful,  attentive,  and  considerate 
host  made  this  visit  very  pleasant.-  As  one  who  understood 
Bentham's  worthy,  although  shy,  manliness,  he  graciously,  yet 
tactfully,  extended  other  invitations  to  him.=^  An  extract  from 
one  of  Shelburne 's  letters,  written  in  June,  1788,  shows  how 
well  the  former  prime  minister  understood  the  obscure  tenant  of 
Lincoln 's  Inn :  "I  solemnly  assure  you,  that  it  has  been  not  only 
on  my  mind,  but  upon  my  heart,  to  find  out  this  parson's  house 
at  Hendon,  and  to  pay  my  court  to  you,  not  to  thank  you  for 
your  magnificent  present  of  not  only  a  most  magnificent,  but 
very  useful  map  in  the  present  situation,  because  I  know  your 
nature  makes  you  above  accepting  acknowledgments ;  but  to  tell 
you  how  much  we  wish  to  see  you  at  Bowood.  I  am  so  tired  of 
the  whole  human  race,  that  we  propose  to  bury  ourselves  for  some 
time ;  but  as  happily  all  desires  return  after  a  certain  abstinence, 
you  will  find  me  very  happy  to  make  peace  with  my  fellow  crea- 
tures through  you,  and  to  begin  my  return  to  society  in  London, 
"by  profiting  of  yours  for  some  time  in  the  country. '  '*  The  close 
intimacy  of  these  two  friends  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  when 
Shelburne  was  bereaved  of  Lady  Shelburne  in  1789  Bentham  was 
the  only  male  friend  to  whom  he  turned  for  consolation.^ 

From  Bentham's  own  pen  a  description  of  Lord  Shelburne  can 
be  obtained:  "His  manner  was  very  imposing,  very  dignified, 
and  he  talked  with  vague  generalities  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  a 
very  emphatic  way,  as  if  something  grand  were  at  bottom,  when 
in  fact  there  was  nothing  at  all."*'  "Yet  there  was  about  him 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  of  intelligent  sympathy;  a  curious 
mixture  too  of  what  was  natural  and  what  was  factitious.  He  had 
a  sort  of  systematic  plan  for  gaining  people."^  "Lord  Lansdowne 
had  a  way  of  talking  in  fits  and  starts.  His  mind  seemed  always 
in  a  state  of  agitation  with  the  passion  of  ambition  and  the  desire 
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of  splendour.  He  was  never  much  at  ease,  for  he  always  outran 
the  constable,  and  involved  himself  monstrously  in  debt. "®  "  Lord 
Shelburne  had  a  wildness  about  him,  and  conceived  groundless 
suspicions  about  nothing  at  all. "^  "He  caught  hold  of  the  most 
imperfect  scrap  of  an  idea,  and  filled  it  up  in  his  own  mind — 
sometimes  correctly — sometimes  erroneously."  "He  was  a 
favorite  of  the  kintf  who  promised  to  make  him  a  duke."^° 

Bentham  was  strongly  attached  to  Lord  Shelburne  and  was 
always  grateful  for  the  aid  that  he  had  received  from  the  states- 
man. Crediting  Shelburne  with  having  made  him  think  that 
he  could  do  something,  Bentham  more  and  more  after  1781  gave 
attention  to  the  development  and  the  spread  of  his  ideas.  Study- 
ing, thinking,  writing,  traveling,  in  the  truest  sense  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  Bentham 's  influence  increased.  After  he  settled  at 
Queen 's  Square  Place,  those  whom  he  entertained  as  guests  were, 
through  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  personal  carriers 
of  his  doctrines  to  the  outside  w^orld  and  into  the  halls  of  Par- 
liament. In  considering  the  members  of  Parliament  who  were 
Bentham 's  friends,  knowledge  is  gained  as  to  how  his  principles 
and  theories  were  disseminated. 

Samuel  Romilly  (1757-1818),  the  distinguished  advocate,  was 
introduced  to  Bentham  by  George  Wilson.  This  acquaintance, 
formed  before  Bentham  made  his  A'isit  to  Russia,  later  ripened 
into  warmest  friendship.  It  was  their  mutual  respect  for  animals 
that  was  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  men — a  sentiment 
of  tenderness  that  naturally  meant  more  when  applied  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  public  issues.^^  Lord  Brougham  said  that  Romilly 
"looked  up^to  Mr.  Bentham  with  the  almost  filial  reverence  of  a 
pupil  for  \k  tutor.  "^-  Bentham 's  characterization  of  Romilly 
is:  "He  was  a  man  of  great  modesty, — of  few  words, — of  no 
conversation.""  "Few  persons  have  ever  attained  celebrity  of 
name  and  exalted  station  in  any  country,  or  in  any  age,  with 
such  unsullied  purity  of  character,  as  this  equally  eminent  and 
excellent  person.  His  virtue  was  stern  and  inflexible,  adjusted, 
indeed,  rather  to  the  rigorous  standard  of  ancient  morality  than 
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to  the  less  ambitious  and  less  elevated  maxims  of  the  modern 
code.  *  *  *  He  was,  in  truth,  a  person  of  the  most  natural  and 
simple  manners,  and  one  in  whom  the  kindliest  charities  and 
warmest  feelings  of  human  nature  were  blended  in  the  largest 
measure  with  that  firmness  of  purpose  and  unrelaxed  sincerity 
of  principle,  in  almost  all  other  men  found  to  be  little  compatible 
with  the  attributes  of  a  gentle  nature  and  the  feelings  of  a  tender 
heart.  An  extraordinary  reach  of  thought;  great  powers  of 
attention  and  of  close  reasoning ;  a  memory  quick  and  retentive ; 
a  fancy  eminently  brilliant,  but  kept  in  perfect  discipline  by  his 
judgment  and  his  taste,  w^hich  was  nice,  cultivated,  and  severe, 
without  any  of  the  squeamishness  so  fatal  to  vigor;  these  were 
the  qualities  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  persevering 
industry,  and  with  the  stimulus  of  a  lofty  ambition,  rendered 
him  unquestionably  the  first  advocate,  and  the  most  profound 
lawyer  of  the  age  he  flourished  in, '  '^* 

This  very  able  man,  Romilly,  "mighty  brisk  and  alert, "^^  was 
often  at  Queen's  Square  Place.  He  was  "among  the  few  who 
could  ever  induce  Bentham  to  quit  his  Hermitage  and  mingle 
with  the  world.  They  met  so  frequently,  that  though  multitudes 
of  communications  passed  between  them,  they  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  short  notes,  making  appointments  at  each  other's 
houses,  or  arrangements,  almost  always  terminating  in  personal 
interviews.  Romilly 's  attachment  to  Bentham  was  most  affec- 
tionate,— his  reverence  for  his  opinions  and  character  so  great, — 
and  their  mutual  intercourse  was  to  each  a  source  of  varied  and 
virtuous  enjoyment.''^*'  Having  visited  Bentham  at  Ford  Abbey, 
Romilly  described  the  surprise  he  experienced  upon  finding  his 
friend  so  elegantly  housed.  "The  grandeur  and  stateliness  of 
the  buildings,  form  as  strange  a  contrast  to  his  philosophy,  as  the 
number  and  spaciousness  of  the  apartments,  the  hall,  the  chapel, 
the  corridors,  and  the  cloisters,  do  to  the  modesty  and  scantiness 
of  his  domestic  establishment.  "We  found  him  passing  his  time, 
as  he  has  always  been  passing  it  since  I  have  known  him,  which 
is  now  more  than  thirty  years,  closely  applying  himself,  for  six 
or  eight  hours  a  day,  in  writing  upon  laws  and  legislation,  and 
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in  composing  his  Civil  and  Criminal  Codes:  and  spending  the 
remaining  hours  of  every  day  in  reading,  or  taking  exercise  by 
way  of  fitting  himself  for  his  labours,  or,  to  use  his  own  strangely 
invented  phraseology,  'taking  his  ante-jentacular  and  post- 
prandial walks,'  to  prepare  himself  for  his  task  of  codification. 
There  is  something  burlesque  enough  in  this  language;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  know  Bentham,  and  to  have  witnessed  his  benevol- 
ence, his  disinterestedness,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-creatures,  without  ad- 
miring and  revering  him.  "^^ 

These  two  men,  Romilly  and  Bentham,  masters  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, earnestly  worked  together  in  efforts  to  secure  legal  re- 
form. Bentham  freely  placed  his  "Manuscript  writings,  rough 
fragments,  printed  proofs,"  at  Romilly 's  service.  "Having 
given  to  the  matter,"  wrote  Bentham,  "that  softening  which  his 
temper  suggested  and  policy  required,  illustrating  and  enriching 
it  with  such  facts  as  his  experience  had  brought  within  his 
observation,  Romilly  made  it  up  into  one  of  those  pamphlets 
which  bear  and  do  so  much  honor  to  his  name."^^ 

Francis  Place  (1771-1854)  may  be  numbered  among  the  close 
friends  of  Bentham.  James  Mill  introduced  the  two  men  in 
1812,^^  and  in  August  of  1817  Place  became  a  disciple  of  the 
philosopher.  From  a  two  months'  visit  at  Ford  Abbey  in  that 
year  the  friendship  strengthened  so  that  after  1819  the  elder  man 
relied  more  and  more  upon  the  companionship  of  the  younger. 
Place  writes  of  Bentham  as  ' '  my  old,  very  dear  friend, ' '  and  the 
two  men  living  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  each  other  visits 
back  and  forth  occurred  often,  as  Place  writes  "each  of  our 
houses  was  as  frequently  entered  by  either  as  his  own. '  '-^  Bent- 
ham's  diary  from  1821  to  1825  makes  mention  of  many  books 
loaned  to  Place.  Place  "became  intimate  with  the  great  man; 
helped  him  in  business  affairs ;  and  was  one  of  the  disciples  em- 
ployed to  prepare  his  books  for  publication. '  '-^  Writing  to  Du- 
mont  in  1817  Romilly  said  of  Place :  ' '  He  is  self-educated,  has 
learnt  a  great  deal,  has  a  A'ery  strong  natural  understanding, 
and  possesses  great  influence  in  Westminster,  such  influence  as 
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almost  to  determine  the  elections  for  members  of  Parliament.  I 

need  hardly  say  that  he  is  a  great  admirer  and  disciple  of  Bent- 
ham.  "^^ 

Place,  of  humble  birth,  earnest,  energetic,  characterized  as 
^'the  radical  tailor  of  Charing  Cross,"  was  of  those  who  ac- 
complished much  for  the  welfare  of  others.  "Few  men  have 
done  more  of  hte  world 's  work  with  so  little  external  sign,  *  *  * 
He  was  essentially  a  public  man,  but  his  work  usually  lay  be- 
hind the  curtain.  *  *  *  He  loved  quiet  power  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  good  ends."-^  A  study  of  the  life  of  Francis 
Place  reveals  the  large  influence  he  had  in  promulgating  meas- 
ures for  improvement.  Not  in  the  halls  of  Parliament  but 
amidst  the  workingmen  with  whom  he  associated  were  his  argu- 
ments heard.  In  Bentham's  estimation.  Place,  as  early  as  1816, 
"from  extensive  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  parties,  the 
conditions  and  wants  of  the  people,  and  from  his  own  probity 
and  mental  energy"  was  the  most  capable  of  any  living  man  to 
be  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.-* 

The  friendship  of  Bentham  and  Brougham  (1778-1868)  was  ^ 
characterized  by  warmth  and  by  criticism  of  each  for  the  benefit 
of  the  other.  Understanding  and  esteeming  one  another  as  they 
did  for  many  years  it  is  interesting  to  consider  some  of  the 
phases  in  their  intimacy.  Under  date  of  July  9,  1812,  Bentham 
wrote  of  Brougham  just  after  he  had  dined  at  Queen's  Square 
Place :  ' '  He  is  already  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  very  soon  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  very  first,  even  beyond  my  old  and  inti- 
mate friend,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly:  many,  indeed,  say  he  is  so 
now.  "-^  At  this  time  Brougham  had  been  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing the  Orders  in  Council  revoked  with  the  thought  that  peace 
and  trade  might  be  restored  with  America,  and  England  was 
consequently  filled  "with  joy,  gladness,  and  returning  plenty." 
Letters  that  have  been  kept  for  the  year  1827  have  as  salutations 
on  Bentham's  part  "My  Dearest  Best  Boy,"  "Dear  Sweet 
Granpapa"  and  the  contents,  friendly  in  the  extreme,  bring  out 
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Little  Poppet,"  "My  Dear  Boy;"  on  Brougham's  part  "Dear 
the  giving  and  receiving  of  advice.  Replying  to  Bentham's  offer 
of  more  advice  Brougham  said:  "Many  thanks  for  the  i^ap,  I  am 
already  fat  on  it.  I  did  not  acknowledge  it,  being  busy  eating  it ; 
and  saying  nothing  at  meals  is  the  way  with  us  little  ones — when 
hungry. '  '~^ 

The  matters  of  especially  great  moment  to  these  men  were 
legal  reform  and  education.  That  Brougham  disappointed  his 
friend  and  adviser  in  the  former  is  shown  by  the  statement  under 
date  of  February  9,  1828:  "Mr.  Brougham's  mountain  is  de- 
livered, and  behold ! — a  mouse.  The  wisdom  of  the  reformer 
could  not  overcome  the  craft  of  the  lawyer.  Mr.  Brougham,  af- 
ter all,  is  not  the  man  to  set  up  a  simple,  natural,  and  rational 
administration  of  justice  against  the  entanglements  and  techni- 
calities of  our  English  law  proceedings."^^  In  the  field  of  ed- 
ucation, Brougham's  work  is  commendable.  His  publication  of 
Observations  on  the  Education  of  the  People  in  1825  urging  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  knowledge  of  the  poorer  classes 
echoed  ideas  promulgated  by  Bentham  in  earlier  years.  In  1826 
he  organized  "The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge." The  attention  he  gave  to  better  scientific  education  of 
the  upper  classes  materially  aided  in  the  establishment  of  Uni- 
versity of  London  in  1828.-^ 

Following  his  election  to  Parliament  in  1830,  Brougham 
strongly  advocated  electoral  reform,  urging  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  all  housholders,  leaseholders,  and  copyholders,  and 
the  reduction  of  representation  of  each  "rotten  borough"  by 
one  member.-^  His  speech  on  the  bill  which  became  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  classed  as  his  masterpiece,  was  full  of  sarcasm 
against  the  Tory  lords  and  was  in  marked  contrast  to  his  attitude 
in  1818. 

Bentham  in  1828  speaking  of  Brougham  said  that  although  he 
was  insincere  it  was  always  worth  while  "to  bestow  a  day  on 
him."^"  In  March  of  1830,  displeased  because  Brougham  had 
failed  to  measure  up  to  the  desired  standard,  Bentham  address- 
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ed  a  letter  to  him  under  the  caption  of  "To  Master  Henry- 
Brougham."  Following  a  long  introduction  in  the  query,  "When 
will  you  have  learnt  your  primer?  When  will  you  be  able  to 
spell  'greatest-happiness  principle;  non-disappointment  princi- 
ple; ends  of  justice — main  end,  giving  execution  and  effect  to 
the  substantive  branch  of  the  law ;  *  *  *  ?  "si 

The  correspondence  of  Bentham  and  Burdett  (1770-1844) 
reveals  cordial  and  helpful  friendship.  Through  it  one  gains 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
Hermit  Philosopher  found  its  way  into  Parliament.  Selecting 
letters  written  at  intervals  between  1811  and  1830,  one  notes  the 
forms  of  Bentham 's  salutations:  e.  g.,  May,  1811,  "Dear  Sir;" 
October,  1819,  "Much  Esteemed  Disciple;"  June,  1825,  "My 
Dear  Burdett;"  also  of  Burdett's,  February,  1818,  "My  Dear 
Sir;"  June  1825,  "My  Ever  Revered,  Beloved,  and  on  this 
Side  Idolatry,  Worshipped  Master,  Jeremy  Bentham.  "2-  These 
salutations,  with  statements  made  by  others  who  were  contempor- 
aries, show  that  the  two  men  were,  without  question,  congenial 
and  delightful  companions.^^  The  substance  of  the  letters  varies 
from  dinner  invitations  to  serious  discussions  upon  parliament- 
ary reform.^*  With  reference  to  the  latter  topic  the  friendship 
of  the  two  men  was  indeed  significant,  for  as  a  result  of  the 
letters  bearing  upon  that  discussion,  resolutions  which  Bentham 
drafted  were  presented  by  Burdett  in  Parliament.  In  the  early  ^ 
part  of  1818  Burdett  writing  to  Bentham  requested  him  to  draw 
up  a  bill  for  parliamentary  reform.^^  Replying  to  this  letter 
very  soon  Bentham  expressed  frankly  his  ideas  relative  to  re- 
form and  the  necessity  of  carefully  surveying  the  task  before 
undertaking  it. 

February  25,  1818,  Henry  Bickersteth,  distinguished  friend  of 
both  Bentham  and  Burdett,  made  plain  the  state  of  affairs :  "In 
the  contemplation  of  any  improvement  in  politics  or  legislation, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  possession  of  an  instrument  of  ameliora- 
tion, sufficiently  powerful  and  enlightened,  is  a  condition  with- 
out which  no  hope  of  success  can  be  entertained;  and,  in  the 
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present  circumstances  of  England,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  suf- 
ficient power,  united  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  rectitude  of 
intention  can  only  be  found  in  a  radically  reformed  Parliament, 
after  some  further  time  has  been  allowed  for  public  instruction. 
If  Parliament  were  reformed  today,  we  should  have  power  and 
upright  intention;  but  unless  we  had  also  a  more  general  and 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legislation  than  now 
exists,  it  might  justly  be  apprehended,  that,  in  many  cases,  mere 
ignorance  of  what  was  right  to  be  done,  would  produce  the  same 
effects  which  we  now  suffer  under  the  influence  of  vice.  It  ap- 
pears therefore,  that  two  things  are  to  be  considered — parlia- 
mentary reform,  without  which  no  general  good  can  be  done ;  and 
public  instruction,  which  is  necessary,  first,  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining reform,  and  secondly,  as  a  means  of  reaping  the  great- 
est possible  benefit  from  reform  when  obtained.  Upon  the  last, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  on  the  present  occasion. 

"Reform  can  be  peaceably  obtained  only  by  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  acting  with  continually  increasing  uniformity 
and  weight  in  favor  of  the  cause.  *  *  * 

"Now  England  possesses  two  distinguished  friends  of  reform, 
who,  by  their  joint  labours,  are  able  to  give  the  most  advantag- 
eous promulgation  to  the  best  possible  plan.  The  characters  of 
Mr.  Bentham  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  are  too  well  known 
to  each  other  to  make  it  necessary  or  proper  to  say  anything  on 
that  subject.  Of  the  great  work  to  be  done,  the  one  is,  more 
than  any  other  person,  capable  of  performing  that  part  which 
is  least  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  other;  and  their  united 
exertions  could  not  fail  to  be  eminently  beneficial.  Conceive 
a  plan  of  reform  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bentham — the  best  possible, 
because  framed  by  the  person  best  qualified;  and  promulgated 
and  supported  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett — the  most  advantageous- 
ly, because  by  the  person  whose  every  word  becomes  universally 
notorious,  and  excites  universal  interest  and  attention;  and  the 
following  are  among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it: — 

1.  A  light  held  up  for  the  guidance  of  all  friends  of  reform, 

2.  An  effectual  moral  shield  against  all  enemies.  3.  General 
confidence  that  the  plan  was  the  best  that  circumstances  would 
permit.  4.  A  suppression  of  minor  differences  of  opinion,  in 
favor  of  a  plan  so  sanctioned,  and  consequent  approaches  to 
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■uniformity.  5.  Petitions  for  the  adoption  of  a  particular  plan, 
which  could  not  be  reasonably  controverted. 

"Whatever  may  be  proposed,  the  parliamentary  debatese  af- 
ford the  most  extensive  means  of  publication ;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  best  mode  of  stating  a  plan  of  reform  would  be — to 
propose  a  few  short  and  simple  resolutions,  asserting  the  princi- 
pal abuses  complained  of,  and  setting  forth  the  more  general 
regulations,  constituting  the  intended  remedy — with  an  indica- 
tion that  a  bill,  or  a  complete  system  of  resolutions  or  proposi- 
tions, preliminary  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  entire  remedy,  was  prepared  and  ready  to  be  pro- 
posed on  the  adoption  of  the  first  resolutions.  From  the  pro- 
posal follows  a  debate,  every  word  of  which  might  be  recorded 
and  published,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  and  an  ap- 
pendix, containing  the  bill,  or  system  of  propositions,  compre- 
hending the  details  of  the  plan.  If  the  names  of  Bentham  and 
Burdett  went  together  in  this  proceeding,  we  should  not  only 
have  a  universal  notoriety,  but  all  the  reflection  and  sagacity, 
as  well  as  all  the  active  zeal  in  the  kingdom,  would  be  called  into 
immediate  action  on  this  subject ;  and  it  would  be  surprising  in- 
deed, if  every  succeeding  year  did  not  produce  an  increasing 
weight  of  petitions.  The  most  profound  philosophy  cannot  unite 
in  vain  with  the  greatest  popularity  of  the  time."^^ 

Upon  the  same  day  Burdett  wrote  to  Bentham  assuring  him 
that  he  would  do  all  that  he  could  to  support  in  the  House  any 
resolutions  Bentham  might  draft :  "I  shall  not  only  be  happy, 
but  proud  to  use  every  exertion  in  my  power,  to  tax  all  my 
faculties  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  your  wishes 
upon  this  great  and  important  subject.  My  tongue  shall  speak 
as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear;  and  I  will  venture  to  promise, 
knowing  so  well  whom  I  promise,  that  I  will  refuse  attempting 
no  one  thing  that  you  shall  say  ought  to  be  done.  My  first  re- 
ward will  be  the  hope  of  doing  everlasting  good  to  my  country ; 
my  next,  and  only  inferior  to  it,  that  of  having  my  name  linked 
in  immortality  with  that  of  Jeremy  Bentham ;  and  though,  to  be 
sure,  it  is  but  a  tomtit  mounted  on  an  eagle's  wing,  the  thought 
delights  me."^^  Following  further  correspondence  between 
Bentham  and  Burdett,  a  sentence  from  one  of  the  latter 's  letters 


36  Ibid.,  X,  pp.  492-498. 
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dated  March  10,  1818,  is:  "Please  to  transmit  the  resolutions  to 
me. '  '^® 

Burdett  presented  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  2,  1818, 
the  resolutions  drafted  by  Bentham.  He  added  historical  mater- 
ial to  some  of  the  twenty-six  paragraphs  that  introduced  the  six 
resolutions  and  he  re-arranged  the  order  of  the  resolutions.^^ 

The  six  resolutions  drafted  by  Bentham  were : 

' '  I.  That  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  to  admit  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  election  suffrage,  all  such  persons  as,  being  of  the 
male  sex,  of  mature  age,  and  of  sound  mind,  shall,  during  a 
determinate  time  antecedent  to  the  day  of  election,  have  been 
resident  either  as  householders  or  inmates,  within  the  district  or 
place  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  vote. 

II.  That  for  securing  the  freedom  of  election,  the  mode  of 
TOting  ought  to  be  by  ballot. 

III.  That  for  more  effectually  securing  the  unity  of  will  and 
opinion,  as  between  the  people  and  their  representatives,  a  fresh 
election  of  the  members  of  this  House  ought  to  take  place,  once 
in  every  year  at  least;  saving  to  the  Crown  its  prerogrative  of 
dissolving  Parliaments  at  any  time,  and  thereupon,  after  the 
necessary  interval,  summoning  a  fresh  Parliament. 

"  lY.  That  the  territory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  taken 
together  ought  to  be  divided  into  658  election  districts,  as  nearly 
equal  to  each  other  in  population  as  consistently  with  local  con- 
venience they  may  be ;  and  that  each  such  election  ought  to  re- 
turn one  representative,  and  no  more. 

V.  That  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  as  well  as  of  fraud,  violence,  disorder,  and  void 
elections,  the  election  in  each  district  ought  to  be  begun  and  end- 
ed on  the  same  day;*°  and  that  for  this  purpose,  not  only  the 
proof  of  title,  but  also  every  operation  requiring  more  time  than 
is  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  the  vote,  ought  to  be  accomplish- 
ed on  some  daj^  or  days,  antecedent  to  the  day  of  election,  and 
that  the  title  to  a  vote  should  be  the  same  for  every  elector,  and 
so  simple  as  not  to  be  subject  to  dispute. 

VI.  That  for  the  more  effectually  securing  the  attainment  of 
the  above  objects,  the  election  districts  ought  to  be  subdiidded 


38 /bid.,  X,  p.  495. 
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into  sub-districts,  for  the  reception  of  votees,  in  such  number 
-and  situations  as  local  convenience  may  require,"*^ 

The  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  Bentham-Burdett  bill  was 
long  and  interesting,  being  participated  in  by  Lord  Cochrane, 
Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr. 
Smith.*-  The  arguments  for  and  against  the  resolutions  mani- 
fested the  views  of  the  radical  reformer,  the  moderate  reformer, 
the  Whig,  and  the  Tory.  From  Brougham's  speech  extracts  that 
attract  attention  are :  "As  for  universal  suffrage,  or  the  doc- 
trine which  scA'ered  the  elective  franchise  altogether  from 
property,  he  begged  leave  to  observe  that  he  never  had  at  any 
time  held  it  as  less  than  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; he  need  not  add  that  he  had  never  given  it  the  slightest 
countenance  or  support."  And  "the  empiric  who  pretended  at 
t)nce  to  eradicate  every  evil  in  the  system,  and  the  flatterer  who 
affected  to  believe  that  no  change  at  all  was  wanting,  were  equal- 
ly dangerous  guides  in  state  affairs,  and  that  the  one  was  as  in- 
capable of  effecting  a  salutary  reform  as  the  other.  "'^^  Refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Bentham  as  an  advocate  of  universal  manhood  suf- 
frage Lord  Brougham  said:  "He  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
that  gentleman.  There  existed  not  a  more  honest  or  ingenuous 
mind  than  he  possessed.  He  knew  no  man  who  had  passed  a 
more  honorable  and  useful  life.  Removed  from  the  turmoil  of 
active  life,  voluntarily  abandoning  both  the  emoluments  and  the 
power  which  it  held  out  to  dazzle  ambitious  and  worldly  minds ; 
he  had  passed  his  days  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  important 
truths,  and  had  reached  a  truly  venerable,  although  he  hoped  not 
an  extreme  age.  To  him  he  meant  not  to  impute  either  inade- 
quate information,  or  insufficient  industry,  or  defective  sagacity. 
But  he  hoped  he  would  not  be  deemed  disrespectful  towards  Mr. 
Bentham  if  he  said  that  his  plan  of  parliamentary  reform  show- 
ed that  he  had  dealt  more  with  books  than  with  men."** 

In  his  reply,  Burdett  said  that  Brougham's  speech  was  char- 
acterized by  eloquence  "but  was  certainly  very  far  from  being 
convincing."  It  "was  a  sort  of  salmagundi  of  sarcasm,  pane- 
gyric, and  verbosity,  of  exaggeration  and  misinterpretation,  in 
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which  the  words  were  more  abundant  than  the  ideas,  the  irony 
more  conspicuous  than  the  argument."  Burdett  systematically 
answered  the  points  of  various  opponents  and  stated :  ' '  All  the 
wholesome  provisions  which  had  been  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  people,  had  been  violated,  set  at  nought,  and  buried  in  the 
corruption  of  the  House  of  Commons,  neglecting  the  voice,  and 
not  regarding  the  interests  of  the  people. ' '  He  pointed  out  par- 
ticularly that  Brougham,  claiming  to  be  friendly  to  reform, 
"had,  at  the  same  time,  attempted  to  render  ridiculous  the  ablest 
advocate  which  reform  had  ever  found — the  illustrious  and  un- 
rivalled Bentham.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  for  the  honorable 
and  learned  gentleman  to  attempt,  by  stale  jokes  and  misapplied 
sarcasm,  to  undervalue  the  efforts  of  a  mind  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, informed,  accurate,  acute  and  philosophical,  that  had  per- 
haps in  any  time  or  in  any  country  been  applied  to  the  subject  of 
legislation  and  which,  fortunately  for  mankind,  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  reform,  the  most  important  of  all  political  subjects. 
The  abilities  of  Bentham,  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
could  not  dispute — his  disinterestedness  he  could  not  deny — his 
benevolence  he  could  not  but  admire — his  unremitted  labov.rs,  he 
would  do  well  to  respect  and  not  to  attempt  to  disparage.  The 
conviction  of  such  a  mind,  after  mature  investigation,  ovi-r- 
eomiiig  preconceived  prejudice,  could  not  be  represented  as  the 
result  of  wild  and  visionary  speculation;  and  the  zealous  and 
honest  adherents  of  the  cause  of  reform  might  be  well  contented 
to  rest  the  question  on  the  foundation,  broad  and  deep,  upon 
which  Bentham  had  placed  it.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 
man, therefore,  unless  he  found  himself  competent  at  least  tc 
attempt  to  answer  the  reasons  of  Bentham,  ought,  for  his  own 
sake,  to  be  more  cautious  how  he  endeavored  to  misrepresent 
those  reasons,  or  to  effect,  by  misstatement,  what  he  was  unable 
to  accomplish  by  argument."*^ 

Although  these  resolutions  did  not  pass  into  law  in  1818,  one 
does  not  find  it  difficult  to  understand  that  the  debate  and  dis- 
cusion  lent  large  influence  to  the  passage  of  the  Bill  of  1832.  Lord 
Cochrane 's  statement,  opening  the  debate,  was  really  prophetic^ 
"He  would  not,  he  could  not  anticipate  the  success  of  that  mo- 
tion ;  but  he  would  say,  as  had  been  before  said  by  the  great 
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Chatham,  the  father  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  if  the  House  did  not  re- 
form itself  from  within,  it  would  be  reformed  with  a  vengeance 
from  without.  The  people  would  take  the  subject  up,  and  a 
reform  would  take  place  which  would  make  many  members  re- 
gret their  apathy  in  refusing  that  reform  which  might  be  render- 
ed efficient  and  permanent.  "^"^ 

October  24,  1831,  Bentham  wrote  a  message  to  Lady  Hannah 
Elice,  in  which  he  said:  "The  way  to  be  comfortable  is  to  make 
others  comfortable.  The  way  to  make  others  comfortable  is  to 
appear  to  love  them.  The  way  to  appear  to  love  them — is  to 
love  them  in  reality. '  '*^  Writing  this  at  a  time  so  near  the  close 
of  his  life  he  expressed  the  dominating  factor  of  his  philosophy. 
Invitations  to  dine  at  Queen's  Square  Place  were  extended  to 
special  friends  and  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  recipients. 
February  4,  1832,  Burdett  wrote,  in  accepting  an  invitation, 
' '  Hassan,  the  camel-driver,  was  not  more  delighted  when,  travel- 
ling o'er  the  desert,  he  received  on  his  parched  lips  a  drop  of 
water  from  heaven,  than  I  am  at  receiving  your  kind,  and  al- 
low me  to  call  it,  affectionate  invitation;  for  I  value  your  good 
opinion  and  esteem  beyond  that  of  the  million  far.  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  honours  you  suppose  are  waiting  me,  and  I  assure 
you,  in  perfect  sincerity  of  heart,  I  care  nothing;  but  of  this 
and  other  more  interesting  matters  when  we  meet,  which,  God 
willing,  shall  be  Sunday,  for  I  put  aside  every  consideration  to 
have  that  pleasure. '  "^^ 

Always  laboring  under  the  handicap  of  shyness  Bentham  did 
not  go  often  as  a  guest  to  the  homes  of  others,  but  he  surrounded 
himself  "with  persons  whose  sympathies  were  like  his  own,  and 
whose  sympathies  he  might  direct  to  their  appropriate  objects 
in  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  *  *  *  While  he  availed  himself  of 
every  means  in  his  power  of  forming  and  cherishing  a  friendship 
with  whoever  in  any  country  indicated  remarkable  benevolence; 
while  Howard  was  his  intimate  friend — a  friend  delighted  alike 
to  find  and  to  acknowledge  in  him  a  superior  and  beneficent 
genius ;  while  Romilly  was  not  only  the  advocate  of  his  opinions 
in  the  Senate,  but  the  affectionate  and  beloved  disciple  in  pri- 
vate; while  for  the  youth  LaFayette,  his  junior  contemporary, 
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he  conceived  an  affection  which  in  the  old  age  of  both  was  beauti- 
ful for  the  freshness  and  ardour  with  which  it  continued  to  glow ; 
while  there  was  no  name  in  any  country  known  and  dear  to 
Liberty  and  Humanity  which  was  not  known  and  dear  to  him, 
and  no  person  bearing  such  a  name  that  ever  visited  England 
who  was  not  found  at  his  social  board,  he  would  hold  intercourse 
with  none  of  any  rank  or  fame  whose  distinction  was  unconnect- 
ed with  the  promotion  of  human  improvement,  and  much  less 
whose  distinction  arose  from  the  zeal  and  success  with  which 
they  laboured  to  keep  back  improvement.  That  the  current  of 
his  own  benevolence  might  experience  no  interruption  or  dis- 
turbance, he  uniformly  avoided  engaging  in  any  personal  con- 
troversy; he  contended  against  principles  and  measures,  not 
men ;  and  for  the  like  reason  he  abstained  from  reading  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  himself,  so  that  the  ridicule  and  scoffing,  the 
invective  and  malignity,  with  which  he  was  sometimes  assailed, 
proved  as  harmless  to  him  as  to  his  cause.  By  the  society  he 
shunned,  as  well  as  by  that  which  he  sought,  he  endeavored  to 
render  his  social  intercourse  subservient  to  the  cultivation,  to 
the  perpetual  growth  and  activity,  of  his  benevolent  sympa- 
thies."*^ 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  the  opinion  of  a  Spanish  admirer 
of  Bentham,  an  alcalde  of  Galicia.  Conversing  one  day  with 
George  Borrow  who  spent  the  years  from  1835  to  1840  in  Spain, 
the  alcalde  spoke  of  Bentham  as  the  "grand  Baintham, "  "the 
most  universal  genius  which  the  world  ever  produced ; — a  Solon, 
a  Plato,  and  a  Lope  de  Yega."  Borrow  said  he  had  not  thought 
Bentham  could  be  ranked  as  a  poet.  The  alcalde's  reply  was 
significant :  ' '  How  surprising !  I  see,  indeed,  that  you  know 
nothing  of  his  writings,  though  an  Englishman.  Now,  here  am 
I,  a  simple  alcalde  of  Galicia,  yet  I  possess  all  the  writings  of 
Baintham  on  that  shelf,  and  I  study  them  day  and  night. '  '^° 

An  invitation  that  Bentham  wrote  to  Talleyrand  in  Febru- 
ary, 1832,  reads  in  part :  ' '  Prince ! — Do  you  want  an  appetite  ? 
The  means  of  finding  one  for  Friday  next,  is  to  come  to  this  re- 
treat, and  take  a  Hermit's  dinner  on  Thursday.  I  say  on  Thurs- 
day ;  for  thus,  Bowring,  whose  house  looks  upon  my  garden,  may 
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enjoy  your  society  for  a  few  moments ;  that  is  to  say,  after  din- 
ner; for  during  dinner  we  must  be  tete-a-tete,  which  will  be  the 
only  way  of  making  ourselves  known  to  each  other;  I  give  my 
mornings  to  nobody.  I  have  so  much  to  do,  and  so  short  a  time 
to  live,  that  I  cannot  abridge  my  working  hours.  "^^  These  two 
men  had  not  met  for  forty  years  and  the  keen  delight  of  the 
French  diplomatist  was  manifested  in  one  sentence  of  his  reply : 
"To  dine  with  Bentham; — that  is  a  pleasure  which  tempts  me 
to  break  an  engagement  I  have  been  under  for  several  days." 
Bowring  states  that  Talleyrand  regarded  Bentham  as  "preemin- 
ently a  genius — more  entitled  to  the  name  than  any  man  he  had 
ever  known,"  and  "that  all  modern  writers,  Bentham  was  the 
one  from  whom  most  had  been  stolen — and  stolen  without  ac- 
knowledgment."  Also,  "et,  pille  de  tout  le  monde,  il  est  tou jours 
riche."'^- 

Etienne  Dumont  (1759-1829),  the  leading  disciple  of  Bentham 
and  the  great  expositor  of  Benthamic  philosophy,  was  a  Swiss 
philosopher,  scholarly,  widely  travelled,  of  superior  talents,  lib- 
eral sentiments,  and  fine  character.  He  became  tutor  to  Lord 
Lansdowne's  son  Henry  in  1785.  Esteemed  by  the  Whigs  he 
soon  became  a  close  friend  of  Romilly.  He  met  Bentham  at  Bo- 
wood  in  1788  and,  after  returning  to  England  from  France  in 
1791,  became  intimate  with  Bentham.  Romilly  showed  Dumont 
some  of  Bentham 's  manuscripts  and  Dumont  comprehending 
the  great  worth  of  them  offered  to  edit  the  writings.  Of  this 
Bentham  says  "the  plan  was  that  Dumont  should  take  my  half- 
finished  manuscripts  as  he  found  them — half  English,  half 
English-French,  and  make  what  he  could  of  them  in  Genevan- 
French,  without  giving  me  any  further  trouble  about  the  mat- 
ter. Instead  the  lazy  rogue  comes  to  me  with  everything  that 
he  writes,  and  teases  me  to  fill  up  every  gap  he  has  observed. ^^ 
Leslie  Stephen  says  that  Dumont,  becoming  Bentham 's  most  de- 
voted disciple  labored  without  ceasing  upon  his  master's  works, ^* 
Abridging,  elucidating,  correcting,  simplifying,  he  was  engaged 
for  years  with  Bentham  "s  ever-increasing  writings. 

The  results  of  Dumont 's  effort  received  a  currency  that  great- 
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ly  aided  in  spreading  the  influence  of  Bentham's  writings.  From 
time  to  time  the  following  appeared:  1802,  Traite  de  Legisla- 
tion Civile  et  Penale;  1811,  Theorie  des  Peines  et  des  Recom- 
pe7ises;  1816,  Tactique  des  Assemhlees  Legislatives;  1823, 
Preuves  Judiciaire;  1828,  Organization  Judiciaire  et  Codifica- 
tion. As  h  commentary  upon  this  work  of  master  and  disciple 
is  Macaulay's  statement:  "The  literature  of  France  has  been  to 
ours  what  Aaron  was  to  Moses,  the  expositor  of  great  truths 
which  would  else  have  perished  for  want  of  a  voice  to  utter 
them  with  distinctness.  The  relation  which  existed  between  Mr. 
Beutham  and  Dumont  is  an  exact  illustration  of  the  intellectual 
relations  in  which  the  two  countries  stand  to  each  other.  The 
great  discoveries  in  physics,  in  metaphysics,  in  political  science 
are  ours.  But  scarcely  any  foreign  nation  except  France  has  re- 
ceived them  from  us  by  direct  communication.  Isolated  by  our 
situation,  isolated  by  our  manners,  we  found  truth,  but  we  did 
not  impart  it.  France  has  been  the  interpreter  between  England 
and  mankind.  "^^ 

James  Mill  (1773-1836),  by  Leslie  Stephen  called  Bentham's 
lieutenant,^®  was  of  humble  birth,  his  father  being  a  shoemaker, 
his  mother,  a  farmer's  daughter.  Educated  in  the  parish  school 
of  Logie-Perth,  the  Montrose  Academy,  and  the  Edinburgh 
University,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1798.  He  did  not  follow  the  work  of  a  divine  but  gave  his 
attention  to  historical,  political,  and  philosophical  lines  of  work. 
Davidson  classed  Mill  as  the  most  strenuous,  the  ablest,  and 
most  uncompromising  disciple  of  Bentham."  These  two  phil- 
osophers became  acquainted  in  1808  and  their  acquaintance 
ripened  into  warm  and  lasting  friendship.  Mill  was  often  a  din- 
ner guest  at  Queen's  Square  Place  walking  over  from  Penton- 
ville,  but,  because  the  elder  man  wished  to  have  him  nearer,  in 
1810  Mill  moved  into  one  of  Bentham's  houses.  A  little  later 
Mill  lived  for  a  time  at  Stoke  Newington  but  in  1814  moved  into 
another  one  of  his  friend's  houses  very  near  to  Queen's  Square 
Place.  Then  the  two  lived  in  most  congenial  intimacy  for  a 
number  of  years.  For  months  at  a  time  in  successive  years.  Mill 
and  his  family  were  Bentham's  guests  at  Barrow  Green  and 


55  Macaulay,    Works,    (Edinburgh   edition)    VI,   p.    8. 

56  Stephen,  op.   cit.,  I,  p.   7. 
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Ford  Abbey.^*  Out  of  these  conditions  "the  intercourse  between 
the  two  men  gave  rise  to  a  close  friendship,  and  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  older  philosopher  an  impress  comparable  in  ex- 
tent and  endurance,  with  that  received  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  earlier  amidst  the  scenees  of  the  first  visit  to  Bo- 
wood.  "^^  ^ 

According  to  Bowring  the  traits  of  Mill's  mind  were  "not 
amiable,  but  most  sagacious — impatient  of  contradiction  or  of 
check,  but  penetrating  and  philosophical.  No  man  ever  reason- 
ed with  stronger  logical  powers — no  man  had  ever  a  more  accur- 
ate perception  of  truth,  or  a  more  condensed  form  of  expression. 
No  man  was  ever  more  efficient  as  a  controversialist,  or  more 
felicitous  in  the  exposure  of  a  fallacy  or  a  flaw.  ""^  Perhaps  it 
was  because  Mill  lacked  the  gentleness  and  the  sensitive  tender- 
ness of  Bentham  that  the  two  men  understood  each  other  better. 
"He  argues  against  oppression  less  because  he  loves  the  oppress- 
ed many  than  because  he  hates  the  oppressing  few.  He  fights  for 
the  people — not  that  he  cares  for  the  suffering  people,  but  that 
he  cannot  tolerate  the  suffering-creating  rulers."*'^  Their  warm 
friendship  did  not  prevent  Bentham  from  freely  criticising 
Mill.«- 

Mill,  the  psychologist,  the  philosopher,  the  educator,  "brought 
a  vigorous  intellect  to  grasp  and  to  develop  the  doctrines  of  his 
master.  To  a  great  extent  he  popularized  them.  He  has  been 
reproached  with  having  habitually  neglected  to  acknowledge  the 
source  from  whence  he  derived  his  inspirations,  and  to  have  given 
to  the  world  as  his  own  the  valuable  matter  which  he  drew  from 
his  great  instructor.  But  the  accusation  has  been  exaggerated 
— for,  though  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy  is  the  ground  work  for 
all  the  wa-itings  of  Mill — these  writings  are  full  of  original  views, 
and  occupy  many  portions  of  the  field  of  thought  which  had  not 
so  specially  engaged  the  attention  of  Bentham.  ""^^^ 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Bentham 's  attitude  relative  to 
education  for  all  classes  of  mankind.  Mill's  attitude  upon  this 
subject  was  clearly  evidenced  in  his  article  entitled  "Educa- 
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tion,"  in  which  he  defined  education  as  "the  best  employment 
of  all  the  means  Avhich  can  be  made  use  of,  by  man,  for  render- 
ing the  human  mind  to  tlie  greatest  possible  degree  the  cause  of 
human  happiness.  Everything,  therefore,  which  operates,  from 
the  first  germ  of  existence  to  the  final  extinction  of  life,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  affect  those  qualities  of  the  mind  on  which  hap- 
piness in  any  degree  depends,  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  inquiry.  "*^^  In  this  essay,  Mill  clearly  showed  from  the 
standpoint  of  utility  what  a  large  factor  in  man's  well-being, 
education  is.  Mill  taught  in  a  forceful  manner  the  ideas  of 
Bentham  relative  to  education  in  his  emphasis  of  the  happiness 
element,  not  as  a  selfish  motive,  but  as  the  means  of  general  wel- 
fare. 

Mill  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  law  reform  and  his 
writings  indicate  careful  and  exhaustive  thinking  upon  it.  His 
Jurisprudence  develops  the  following  subjects:  Rights,  Pun- 
ishments for  Wrongs,  Constitution  of  Tribunals,  Mode  of  Pro- 
cedure in  the  Tribunals.  ' '  The  treatment  is  fresh  and  vigorous, 
but  does  not,  to  any  large  extent,  advance  beyond  Bentham. '"^^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  Bentham  had  set  forth  in 
his  essay  on  ' '  Universal  and  Perpetual  Peace ' '  the  plan  of  an  in- 
ternational tribunal  for  England  and  France. *'''  Stating  that 
complicated  conventions  had  reached  solution  in  the  American 
Confederation,  the  German  Diet  and  the  Swiss  League,  he  ask- 
ed: "Why  should  not  the  European  fraternity  subsist  as  w^ell 
as  the  German  Diet  or  the  Swiss  League?"  Mill  made  an  ad- 
ditional contribution  to  the  idea  of  international  jurisprudence 
by  pointing  out  that  nations  are  bound  by  the  international 
laws  as  men  are  bound  by  the  code  of  honor.  The  voice  of  the 
true  utilitarian  was  heard  in  Mill 's  advocacy  of  an  international 
tribunal.  "Given  a  properly  constituted  tribunal,  duly  repre- 
sentative of  the  nations,  dealing  impartially  with  the  cases 
brought  before  it  for  decision,  and  given  the  decisions  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tribunal  made  publicly  known  and  promulgated 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  then  the  gen- 
eral utility  of  such  a  body  would  very  readily  be  seen  and  its 
power  felt.     It  w^ould  soon  be  discovered  that  many  kinds  of 
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international  disputes  would  be  more  satisfactorily  determined 
by  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal  than  by  the  hot-headed  arbitration 
of  the  sword. ' '" 

The  siimmum  honum  of  Bentham's  teachings  was  seen  in  Mill's 
world-wide  view  as  mentioned  by  Davidson :  ' '  Mill  had  a  vision 
of  the  world  at  amity,  each  subordinating  its  own  interests  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole,  and,  therefore,  each  content  to  mind  its 
own  concerns  without  unduly  interfering  with  the  concerns  of 
its  neighbors,  or  wishing  to  lay  hold  of  its  neighbor's  territory. 
The  principle  of  utilitarianism  was  supreme  with  him,  and  he 
necessarily  deprecated  anything  national  that  would  be  of  a  sel- 
fish or  individualistic  character,  anything  that  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  interests  of  the  nations  in  general,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  civilized  nations,  which  presumably,  in  the  long  run,  means 
that  of  the  uncivilized  nations  too."*'® 

Lansdowne,  Romilly,  Place,  Brougham,  Burdett,  Dumont, 
Mill,— a  group  of  seven  men,  some  directly  influential  in  Parlia- 
ment, some  very  influential  outside  of  Parliament,  all  influential 
in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  mankind,  employed  the  theories  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  in  their  plans  of  reform.  Lansdowne,  credited 
with  causing  Bentham  to  develop  his  ideas ;  Place,  classed  as  one 
who  spread  among  his  co-workers  specified  ideas  of  reform  and 
known  because  of  his  friendship  with  Bentham;  Romilly,  Bur- 
dett, Brougham  and  Mill,  listed  as  decided  up-builders  of  re- 
form strongly  in  accord  with  Bentham's  views,  accomplished 
much  definite  good  as  the  historical  records  of  the  past  century 
manifest;  and  Dumont,  selected  as  the  editor  of  some  of  Ben- 
tham's voluminous  works,  was  responsible  for  the  wide  dissem- 
ination of  those  excellent  writings.  These  men  formed  a  worthy 
septette  of  disciples  of  Bentham. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say,  with  exactness,  just  what  Bentham's 
influence,  direct  and  indirect,  has  been  in  bringing  about  many 
changes  that  have  resulted  in  man's  betterment;  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  estimate  with  precision  just  what  his  influence,  direct  and 
indirect,  has  been  in  aiding  reform  in  legislative,  judicial,  and 
social  matters;  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  the  merit  that  is  due 
to  him  through  the  employment  of  his  theories  in  the  various 
places  where  they  can  be  traced.    However,  the  thinking  mind 
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easily  comprehends  that  English  democratic  legislation,  as  it 
has  moved  forward  during  the  past  century,  is  largely  stamped 
with  his  impress.*''^  In  very  large  measure  the  statement  made 
by  Governor  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire  in  a  letter  written  to 
Bentham  October  2,  1817,  has  come  true:  "Persevere,  my  dear 
Sir,  in  the  great  and  important  work  in  which  you  are  so  dis- 
interestedly engaged.  The  world,  if  not  now,  at  some  future 
period,  will  profit  by  your  labours — and  though  immediate  suc- 
cess may  not  follow,  you  yourself  will  enjoy  the  noble  con- 
sciousness of  having  faithfully  served  the  best  interests  of  so- 
ciety— and  a  rational  prospect  that  sound  principles  will  even- 
tually prevail. ""° 


09  Burton:  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  p.  3,  foot- 
note. Among  the  various  reforms  suggested  by  Bentham,  the  following  are  in- 
stances in  which  his  views  have  been  partially,  or  wholly  adopted  by  the  legislature : 
— reform  in  the  representative  system ;  municipal  reform  in  the  abolition  of  ex- 
clusive privileges  ;  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code ;  the  abolition  of  transportation, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  prison  discipline  adapted  to  reformation,  example, 
and  economy:  removal  of  defects  in  the  jury  system;  abolition  of  arrest  in  mesne 
process  ;  substitution  of  an  effectual  means  of  appropriating  and  realizing  a  debtor's 
property  for  the  practice  of  imprisonment ;  abolition  of  usury  laws  ;  abolition  of 
oaths  ;  abolition  of  law  taxes  and  fees  in  courts  of  justice ;  removal  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rules  in  evidence ;  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts ;  repeal  of  the  Cath- 
olic disabilities  acts,  and  other  laws  creating  religious  inequalities  ;  abolition  or  re- 
duction of  the  taxes  on  knowledge ;  a  uniform  system  of  Poor  Laws  under  central 
administration,  with  machinery  for  the  eradication  of  mendicancy  and  idleness ;  a 
system  of  training  pauper  children,  calculated  to  raise  them  from  dependent  to  pro- 
ductive members  of  society ;  saving  banks  and  friendly  societies  on  a  uniform  and 
secure  system ;  postage  cheap,  and  without  a  view  to  revenue ;  post-office  money  or- 
ders ;  a  complete  and  uniform  register  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  a  register 
of  merchant  seamen,  and  a  code  of  laws  for  their  protection ;  population  returns, 
periodical,  and  on  a  uniform  system,  with  the  names,  professions,  etc.  of  individuals  ; 
the  circulation  of  parliamentary  papers  as  a  means  of  diffusing  the  information 
contained  in  them ;  protection  to  inventions  without  the  cumbrous  noachinery  of  the 
patent  laws  ;  free  trade ;  national  educational  system ;  secret  ballot ;  universal  suf- 
frage sanitary  regulations ;  practical  uniformity  of  electoral  districts,  voting  period 
limited  to  a  single  day ;  and  finally  the  promulgation  of  a  league  of  nations  for 
universal  peace. 

70  Bowring,  op.  cit.,  IV,  p.  577. 
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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

American  diplomatic  history  has  been  written  very  largely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  great  powers  of  the  world.  While  this  emphasis  has  been  a 
natural  one,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  after  many  years  of  in- 
vestigation and  writing  by  historians  of  our  foreign  affairs,  we 
know  little  or  nothing  about  our  relations  with  the  lesser  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia. 

With  the  hope  of  breaking  a  path  into  this  ' '  Dark  Continent ' ' 
of  American  diplomatic  history,  Mr.  Brj^njolf  J.  Hovde  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  tracing  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
during  the  period  of  their  union  from  1814  to  1905 ;  and  he  has 
prefaced  his  study  with  a  brief  discussion  of  these  relations  prior 
to  1814.  The  presence  of  great  numbers  of  Scandinavians  in  the 
United  States  as  naturalized  citizens  renders  this  monograph  of 
particular  interest,  as  does  also  the  fact  that  Sweden  was  the 
first  country  to  offer  its  friendship  to  the  United  States  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  without  first  being  solicited. 

Although  Mr.  Hovde 's  monograph  is  based  almost  entirely 
upon  American  materials,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
essential  facts  have  been  overlooked  or  that  any  evidence  remains 
undiscovered  that  would  change  materially  any  of  his  conclusions. 
The  manuscript  was  originally  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Gilbert  Giddings  Benjamin,  of  the  Department  of 
History. 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 
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CHAPTER  I 
DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  PRIOR  TO  1814 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
Norway  was  governed  as  a  province  of  Denmark,  and  remained 
under  Danish  domination  until  May  17,  1814,  when  she  declared 
herself  an  independent  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.^  By  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  January  14,  1814,  the 
allied  powers  had  virtually  granted  Norway  to  Sweden  in  return 
for  assistance  against  Napoleon,^  and  as  time  wore  on,  it  became 
increasingly  evident  that  they  would  not  recognize  the  complete 
independence  of  Norway.  The  Norwegian  patriots  were  there- 
fore glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  Charles  John  Bernadotte,  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  to  recognize  the  constitution  of  Norway  on  the 
condition  that  that  kingdom  should  submit  to  a  loose  union  with 
Sweden.  By  the  act  of  November  4, 1814,  the  union  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Norwegian  Storthing.^  According  to  a  speech  of 
the  King  to  the  Swedish  Rigsdag,  perfect  equality  was  to  obtain 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  this  ** perfect  equality",  was, 
"nevertheless,  not  established  in  practice,  as  diplomacy  and  for- 
eign affairs,  as  well  as  the  representation  of  both  kingdoms  at  for- 
eign courts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedish  Government. 
But  this  was  a  practice  based  on  no  express  right,  as  no  such 
privilege  was  granted  Sweden  by  the  Act  of  Union. ' '  *  Our 
relations  with  Norway  were,  therefore,  prior  to  1814  bound  up 
with  our  relations  with  Denmark,  and  between  1814  and  1905 
they  were  conducted  with  Sweden  and  Norway  as  a  unit. 

During  the  American  struggle  for  independence,  circum- 
stances, or  to  be  more  specific,  the  aggressiveness  of  the  English 
navy  toward  neutral  commerce,  forced  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms into  an  attitude  not  entirely  compatible  with  the  then  pre- 
vailing theory  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings.     John  Adams  in 

1  Gjerset,  A  History  of  the  Norwegian  People,  Vol.  II,  p.  432. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  415. 
a  Ibid.,  p.  444. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  445. 
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1779  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  American  Congress,  that  the 
Powers  of  the  North  were  not  indifferent  to  or  unapprehensive  of 
the  American  Revolution,  ''yet  the  motive  of  humbling  the  pride 
of  the  English,  who  have  endeavored  to  exercise  their  domination 
even  over  the  northern  seas  and  to  render  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
flag  dependent  upon  theirs,  has  prevailed  over  all  others,  and 
they  are  considered  in  Europe  as  having  given  their  testimony 
against  the  English  in  this  war, ' '  ^  The  Revolution  precipitated 
a  great  naval  war,  and  England  immediately  sent  out  privateers, 
who  captured  and  brought  into  English  ports  neutral  merchant 
vessels,  on  the  charge  that  they  were  contraband  of  war.  Inas- 
much as  there  were  no  rules  as  to  what  should  be  considered  con- 
traband, the  depredations  of  the  English  navy  threatened  to 
sweep  neutral  commerce  off  the  seas,^  and  created  a  condition, 
which  made  imperative  the  banding  together  of  the  northern 
powers,  Russia,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  into  an  Armed 
Neutrality  League,^  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  forcibly  any 
attempt  to  prey  upon  neutral  commerce.  This  coalition  was  too 
powerful  to  resist,  and  England  wisely  refrained  from  attempting 
it.  The  safety  upon  the  seas  thus  established  had  the  effect  of 
ingston,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  United  States, 
and  the  Powers  of  the  League.  ' '  The  Norwegian  merchant  marine 
nearly  doubled  its  tonnage  during  the  war,  and  while  the  total 
export  in  1773  was  estimated  at  1,370,492  riksdaler,  it  amounted 
in  1782  to  2,084,913  riksdaler. "«  To  quote  from  John  Adams, 
''All  the  Powers  of  Europe  who  are  called  neutral,  have  felt  a 
sudden  increase  of  their  navigation  in  the  course  of  the  late  war, 
and  the  profits  they  have  made  have  excited  a  desire  to  augment 
it  still  further. "« 

It  was  probably  this  desire  to  establish  durable  commercial  re- 
lations, more  than  any  spontaneous  sentiment  of  friendship, 
although  a  friendly  spirit  undoubtedly  existed,  which  prompted 
the  advances  of  Gustavus  II,  King  of  Sweden,  for  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  the  United  States  in  1782.    The  only  account  we 


i 


5  Wharton,  Revolutionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  285. 

6  Gjerset,  A  History  of  the  Norwegian  People,  Vol.  II,  p.  361. 

7  Copies  of  the  documents  creating  this  leagne  are  to  be  found  in  Scott,  The  Armed 
Neutralities  of  1780  and  1800,  pp.  644  and  652. 

8  Gjerset,  A  History  of  the  Norwegian  People,  Vol.  II,  p.  362.     The  face  value  of 
one  riksdaler  is  one  specie  daler,  or  about  $1.08. 

9  Adams,  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  131. 
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have  of  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  is  given  very  briefly  in  a 
series  of  four  letters  from.  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  United  States. 
As  early  as  June,  1782,  five  months  before  the  preliminary 
articles  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Great  Britain  were  signed,  the 
Swedish  ambassador  to  France  called  on  Dr.  Franklin,  and  de- 
sired to  know  if  he  was  empowered  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Sweden.  Franklin,  remembering  certain  general  in- 
structions, which  had  been  given  him,  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Upon  receiving  this  information  the  ambassador  seemed  very 
much  pleased,  and  added  ' '  that  is  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  think, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  remembered,  that  Sweden  was  the  first 
Power  in  Europe,  which  had  voluntarily  offered  its  friendship  to 
the  United  States  without  being  solicited."  ^°  Before  proceeding 
with  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty,  however,  Franklin  applied 
to  Congress  for  more  specific  powers.  These  were  in  due  time 
received,  and  on  the  24th  of  December,  1782,  the  full  powers  of 
the  framers  of  the  treaty  had  been  exchanged  and  some  confer- 
ences held.^^  The  negotiations  continued  to  be  conducted  in  the 
same  amicable  and  cordial  spirit,  in  which  they  had  been  begun, 
and  on  the  7th  of  March  Franklin  was  able  to  inform  Livingston 
that  the  treaty  had  been  signed  on  ' '  Wednesday  last. ' '  ^^  The 
signatories  of  the  treaty  were,  on  the  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and,  on  the  behalf  of  Sweden,  Count  Gus- 
tavus  Philip  de  Creutz.  It  was  not,  however,  definitely  con- 
cluded until  April,  1783.  On  the  29th  of  July  it  was  ratified  by 
Congress,  and  proclaimed  by  that  body  September  25,  1783.^^ 

The  treaty  thus  entered  into  consists  of  a  preamble,  twenty- 
seven  articles,  and  six  additional  articles.  The  first  article 
pledged  the  high  contracting  parties  to  "a  firm,  inviolable,  and 
universal  peace,  and  a  true  and  sincere  friendship. ' '  Provisions 
were  inserted  guaranteeing  to  each  party  the  same  privileges  at 
the  hands  of  the  other,  as  were  granted  to  the  most  favored  na- 
tions. Religious  freedom  was  made  the  subject  of  Article  V. 
Article  VI  established  that  the  effects  of  deceased  persons  might 
be  inherited  by  the  next  of  kin,  even  though  he  were  not  a  subject 

10  Sparks,  Franklin's  Works,  Vol.  IX,  p.  342. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  460. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  495. 

13  Malloy,  Treaties  and  Conventions  of  the  V.  S.  with  Foreign  Powers,  Vol.  II,  p. 
1725. 
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of  the  same  country  as  the  deceased."  The  subsequent  thirteen 
articles  determined  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  various  difficul- 
ties, which  might  arise  out  of  a  state  of  war,  in  which  one  of  the 
parties  might  be  involved.  Most  important  of  the  principles, 
which  should  govern  the  navigation  of  the  seas  in  time  of  war, 
was  the  thesis  that  ''free  ships  make  free  goods."  To  this  rule 
there  was,  of  course,  the  exception  of  contraband,  and  to  obviate 
the  possibility  of  conflicting  interpretations  contraband  was  de- 
fined to  consist  of  certain  specified  articles,  such  as  arms,  ammu- 
nition, matches,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  "instruments  of  war  for 
the  use  of  troops. ' '  The  right  of  search  was  affirmed,  but  restric- 
tions on  goods  were  limited  to  contraband  only,  and  restrictions 
on  destination  only  to  ports  which  were  effectively  blockaded. 
Further  articles  provided  for  the  protection  of  vessels  belonging 
to  either  party,  when  driven  into  the  ports  of  the  other  by  storms ; 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  either  party  in  the  ports 
of  the  other ;  and  for  the  liberty  of  having  consuls  and  agents  in 
those  ports.  By  a  separate  article  the  life  of  the  treaty  was 
limited  to  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  ratification, 
and  was  made  renewable  at  the  option  of  the  contracting  parties.^^ 
The  significance  of  the  treaty  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  great 
principles  which  it  embodied,  namely,  that  ' '  free  ships  make  free 
goods",  and  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  reciprocity  in  com- 
merce. The  first  of  these  principles,  though  acceded  to  by  almost 
all  foreign  powers,  met  opposition  in  England.  ' '  Free  ships,  free 
goods"  had  been  the  slogan  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  League, 
and  though  England  did  not  venture  to  oppose  that  coalition,  she 
had  never  conceded  the  point,  and  it  had  never  become  a  part  of 
recognized  international  law.^*'  The  second  great  principle, 
namely,  reciprocity,  or  ''balance  in  trading",  was  first  enunci- 
ated as  the  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, when  he  was  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with  France  in 
1778.  Mr.  Franklin  wrote,  "The  great  principle  ...  is  a 
perfect  equality  and  reciprocity",^'^  and  strove  with  success  to 

14  "It  was  held  by  the  Attorney  General  in  1819  that  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Sweden  of  April  3,  1783,  in  relation  to  rights  of  in- 
heritance, applied  to  personal  projjerty  only  and  not  to  real  estate.  His  opinion  was 
formally  transmitted  to  the  Swedish  government,  and  is  not  known  ever  to  have  been 
questioned."      Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law,  Vol.  V,  p.  865. 

15  The  above  paragraph  is  based  on  the  text  of  the  treaty  as  found  in  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  60. 

16  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  558-564. 

17  Sparks,  Franklin's  Works,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  239. 
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have  it  in  corporated  in  the  treaty  with  Sweden.  The  treaty 
thus  "not  only  contained  the  most  favored  nations  clause,  but 
secured  to  each  party  the  right  to  import  and  export  all  kinds 
of  merchandise  whatsoever.  The  more  important  commercial 
nations,  however,  were  not  yet  prepared  for  such  radical 
changes. ' '  ^^ 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  treaty  was  to  expire  in  1798, 
fifteen  years  after  the  ratification,  unless  the  parties  thereto 
should  be  agreed  to  its  renewal.  In  the  United  States  there  was 
some  sentiment  against  renewing  any  of  our  treaties  with  Eu- 
ropean powers.  The  first  president,  George  Washington,  had 
but  very  recently  delivered  his  memorable  Farewell  Address,  con- 
taining an  admonition  against  "entangling  alliances";  and,  in- 
deed, the  situation  in  Europe  was  not  of  a  nature  to  encourage 
alliances  of  any  sort.  John  Adams,  however,  distinguishing  be- 
tween commercial  treaties  and  '  *  entangling  alliances ' ',  appointed 
his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  been  recently  commissioned 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  to  negotiate  for  the  renewal 
of  the  treaty  with  Sweden.^^ 

Acting  under  instructions,  therefore,  Adams  approached  the 
Swedish  ambassador  to  Prussia  with  regard  to  the  renewal.  A 
considerable  period  of  time  elapsed,  and  Sweden  had  not  yet 
answered  the  overtures  of  the  United  States.  This  silence  Mr. 
Adams  attributed  to  the  belief  entertained  in  official  quarters  in 
Sweden  and  Prussia,  that  the  United  States  had,  in  the  Jay  treaty 
of  1794,  surrendered  to  the  views  of  Great  Britain  on  the  question 
of  neutral  rights.^"  Some  years  before  an  incident  had  occurred, 
which,  without  a  doubt,  influenced  to  some  extent  the  government 
of  Sweden  in  this  suspicion.  John  Quincy  Adams  relates  the  in- 
cident in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Count  d'Engestrom, 
Swedish  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  had  in  1793  deliv- 
ered to  Mr.  Pinckney  on  behalf  of  Sweden  ' '  certain  propositions 
which  he  then  forwarded  to  our  own  Government,  the  object  of 
which  was  a  concert  for  the  support  of  neutral  rights.  He  has 
mentioned  this  fact  to  me,  and  added  that  no  answer  has  ever 
been  received  to  those  proposals.  .  .  The  omission  of  an 
answer,  I  am  confident,  was  felt,  and  I  fear  is  still  felt  by  the 

18  Thomas  Walker  Page,  "The  Early  Commercial  Policy  of  the  United  States," 
Jov/nial  of  Political  Ec&nomy,  Vol.  X,  p.  170. 

19  Ford,  The  Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Vol.  II,  pp.  174-5. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  304. 
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Swedish  Government. ' '  ^^  The  coolness  of  Sweden  toward  the 
project  of  renewal  became  increasingly  apparent,  and  in  view  of 
that  fact  the  treaty  was  permitted  to  expire.^^ 

Between  1809  and  1811  American  commerce  suffered  extensive 
depredations  at  the  hands  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  privateers. 
This  was  the  period  when  Napoleon  by  his  continental  system 
was  exerting  himself  to  destroy  the  trade  of  his  most  dangerous 
opponent,  England,  and  the  autocratic  King  of  Denmark-Norway 
was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  his  plans.  The  loss  of  the  fleet  in 
the  harbor  of  Copenhagen  in  1801  rendered  that  power  impotent 
as  far  as  regular  naval  warfare  was  concerned,  but  by  fitting  out 
privateers  and  small  gun-boats  it  was  still  capable  of  making  the 
surrounding  seas  uncomfortable  for  British  commerce. ^^  Priv- 
ateering became  a  lucrative  business,  and  when  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  rendered  all  commerce  with  England,  whether 
neutral  or  not,  subject  to  seizure  by  the  members  of  Napoleon's 
continental  coalition,  American  vessels  immediately  began  to 
experience  trouble.  One  after  another  they  were  stopped,  and, 
after  a  cursory  examination  of  their  papers,  haled  into  a  Nor- 
wegian port,  usually  Christiansand,  there  to  be  tried  by  a  local 
court. 

In  July,  1809,  there  were  twenty-six  American  merchant  ves- 
sels in  Christiansand,  and  exasperated  finally  by  the  delay  in  the 
settlement  of  their  cases,  the  masters  framed  a  memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth  their  grievances.^* 
The  document  is  characterized  by  the  tone,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  disappointed  and  impatient  men,  and  decries  in 
strong  language  the  "incivilities",  which  they  had  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  civilians  and  officials.  They  complain  that  in 
those  cases,  which  had  been  adjudged,  the  proceedings  were  all  in 
the  Danish  language,  and  that  no  opportunity  was  given  them  to 

21  Ibid.,  p.  304. 

22  The  disinclination  of  Sweden  to  renew  the  treaty  was  probably,  in  view  of  later 
events,  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  many  American  statesmen  of  the  period.  In  1801 
John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  to  William  Vans  Murray,  "I  am  altogether  of  your  opinion 
that  this  northern  coalition  [the  Armed  Neutrality  League  of  1800]  contains  the  seeds 
of  very  baneful  weeds,  which  there  may  be  an  attempt  to  try  upon  our  soil.  But  in 
the  north  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  design  to  compel  our  accession  to  it.  The  north 
of  Europe  (excepting  Denmark)  think  very  little  about  us,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
longer  this  inattention  continues  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  I  would  rather  con- 
tribute to  increase  than  remove  it."  Ford,  The  Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Vol. 
II,  p.  506. 

23  Gjerset,  Uistorj/  of  the  Norwegian  People,  Vol.  II,  p.  388  ff. 

24  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  329-330. 
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obtain  a  translated  copy  thereof  until  the  case  was  settled.  In  all 
eases  where  the  lower  courts  had  acquitted  a  vessel  of  breach  of 
the  laws  of  navigation,  the  privateer  had  appealed  to  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  at  Christiania ;  and  where  the  vessel  was  pro- 
nounced guilty,  the  captain  had  appealed^  thus  involving  that 
every  case  be  carried  to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  "The 
memorialists  beg  leave  to  lament,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Norway, 
the  United  States  have  not  either  a  consul  or  a  commercial  agent 
to  whom,  in  circumstances  so  novel,  unprecedented,  and  distress- 
ing, we  could  apply,  either  for  pecuniary  aid,  advice  or  protec- 
tion." They  had  therefore  appointed  Mr.  Isaacsen,  a  Danish 
citizen,  who  had  kindly  interested  himself  in  their  situation,  to 
act  as  their  representative,  and  highly  recommend  him  for  United 
States  consul  in  Norway. 

Mr.  Isaacsen  also  directed  a  letter  to  the  President,  in  which  he 
corroborated  the  grievances,  of  which  the  Americans  had  com- 
plained in  their  memorial,  and  added  that  he  had  proposed  to  the 
Danish  government  that  the  privateers  who  had  appealed  be 
ordered  to  give  security  for  the  unnecessary  delay,  loss  and  dam- 
ages derived  from  it,  and  that  if  security  were  not  given,  the 
vessels  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  their  voyages.  To  this  proposal 
he  had  not  yet  received  any  reply.^^  On  the  1st  of  August,  1809, 
the  privateers  were  recalled,^''  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Mr.  Isaacsen  and  Mr.  Saabye,  our  consul  at  Copenhagen, 
and  thereafter  the  only  anticipated  difficulty  was  the  settlement 
of  the  cases  pending.  As  it  happened,  however,  the  depredations 
were  renewed  in  1810. 

On  the  19th  of  September  of  this  same  year,  1809,  John  Quincy 
Adams  landed  at  Fleckeroe,  Norway,  near  Christiansand.  Mr. 
Adams  was  on  his  way  to  Russia,  having  been  commissioned  by 
President  Madison  as  our  ambassador  at  that  court.  He  was 
immediately  informed  of  the  plight  of  the  American  vessels,  and 
was  implored  by  their  captains  to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  Dur- 
ing his  brief  stay  in  Norway,  he  busied  himself  principally  with 
the  case  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  numerous  conferences  with 
Mr.  Isaacsen,  by  whom  he  was  liberally  entertained.  His  official 
position  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  however,  prevented  tarrying  in 
Norway,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them  without  having  ac- 

25  state  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  331. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  332. 
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eomplished  much.  While  lying  at  Elsinore  with  a  contrary  wind, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Copenhagen,  hoping 
that  he  might  be  able  to  lay  the  cause  of  the  Americans  before 
Count  Bernstorff,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  But  neither 
he,  nor  Mr.  Saabye,  our  consul  at  that  port,  were  in  the  city ;  the 
most  he  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  leave  certain  instructions  for 
the  latter  gentleman.^^ 

The  United  States  government  was  finally  aroused  to  the  neces- 
sity of  action,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Erving  was  dispatched  on  a 
special  mission  to  Denmark.  He  arrived  at  Copenhagen  about 
June  1,  1811,  and  was  able  on  the  twenty-third  to  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that,  though  considerable,  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  American  commerce  were  not  so  great  as  had  been  sup- 
posed; and  that  since  his  arrival  privateering  had  been  discon- 
tinued.^^ A  subsequent  report  transmitted  statistics  on  the  capt- 
ure and  disposal  of  American  vessels,  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Isaac- 
sen.  The  following  tables  have  been  condensed  from  the  orig- 
inals.^^ 

Captures  in  1809 

Total  number  captured 36 

Released  by  inferior  courts,  and  not  appealed 17 

Released  by   High   Court   of  Admiralty  against  appeal   of 

captors  3 

Condemned  in  inferior  courts,  masters  appealed 16 

Released  by  High  Court  of  Admiralty  at  appeal  of  masters 8 

Condemned  by  High  Court  of  Admiralty  against  appeal  of 

masters 8 

Captures  in  1810 

Total  number  captured 36 

Cleared  in  inferior  courts,  captors  appealed 17 

Condemned  in  inferior  courts,  masters  appealed 4 

Cleared  in  inferior  courts,  no  appeal 13 

Cleared  in  High  Court  of  Admiralty 13 

Still  pending  in  High  Court  of  Admiralty  at  time  of  report....     8 
Captured  by  the  French  (Papers  in  Paris) 2 

That  the  number  of  actual  condemnations  was  so  small,  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Peter  Isaacsen,  who  in 
the  course  of  the  events  had  been  appointed  United  States  consul 
at  Christiansand,  thus  becoming  the  first  representative  of  Amer- 

27  Adams,  Memmrs  of  John  Quincy  Adamf,  Vol.  II,  pp.  21-25,  34-36. 

28  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  521. 

29  ibid.,  pp.  529-530. 
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ican  interests  in  Norway.  Mr.  Erving  realized  what  his  services 
had  meant,  and  praised  him  generously  in  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  which  he  alluded  to  Mr.  Isaacsen's  "intrepidity 
and  independence,  and  disinterestedness  of  character,  his  constant 
zeal  and  industry."^"  The  special  mission  of  Mr.  Erving  was 
attended  by  very  gratifying  results,  and  effectively  stopped  all 
encroachments  by  Denmark-Norway  upon  American  commerce. 

Between  1783  and  1814  the  United  States  had  no  official  repre- 
sentative at  the  court  of  Sweden,  nor  did  that  country  have  one  at 
Washington.  The  project  of  an  exchange  of  ministers  had  been 
discussed  as  early  as  1783,  when  Baron  de  Stael,  the  Swedish  am- 
bassador to  France,  expressed  to  Mr.  Franklin  the  hope  that 
young  Mr.  Franklin,  grandson  of  the  latter  gentleman,  might  be 
appointed  to  that  office,  and  brought  positive  assurance  from  the 
King  that  he  would  be  welcomed.^^  In  the  same  month  and  year, 
June  10,  1783,  James  Madison  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson  from 
Philadelphia,  that,  "A  Swedish  gentleman  recommended  by  Dr. 
Franklin  as  a  philosopher,  and  by  the  Count  De  Vergennes  as  an 
intended  Minister,  has  been  here  for  some  time. ' '  ^^  However,  it 
was  not  at  that  time  considered  wise,  or  necessary,  to  accredit  a 
minister  to  Sweden,  and,  as  the  trade  between  the  two  countries 
was  not  of  proportions  which  were  liable  to  involve  them  in  diffi- 
culties on  that  score,  the  matter  did  not  again  come  up  for  con- 
sideration until  1813. 

Our  relations  with  Sweden  had  always  been  cordial,  but  the 
War  of  1812  made  the  diplomatic  situation  generally  precarious 
as  regarded  those  powers  which  had  aligned  themselves  in  hostil- 
ity to  Napoleon.  Sweden,  however,  manifested  a  desire  to  remain 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  United  States.  President  Madison,  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  November  4,  1812,  announced  that 
"Sweden  professes  sentiments  favorable  to  the  existing  har- 
mony. ' '  ^^  Mr.  R.  G.  Beasley,  commissary  of  prisoners  at  Lon- 
don, wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Monroe  on  December  12,  1812 : 
tion.  British  cruisers  are  not  allowed,  within  its  territories,  to 
"Those  American  vessels  which  have  sought  shelter  in  its  [the 
Swedish  government's]  ports  have  experienced  perfect  protec- 
dispose  of  prizes  they  make  from  the  United  States ;  and,  in  some 

so  state  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  522. 
31  Sparks,  Franklin's  Works,  Vol.  IX,  p.  526. 
82  Gilpin,  Madison  Papers,  Vol.  I,  p.  547. 
33  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  I,  p.  81. 
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instances,  the  protection  of  Swedish  convoy  has  been  afforded  to 
American  vessels  passing  through  the  Sound.  Indeed,  this  cir- 
cumstance .  .  .  has  been  mentioned  ...  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  with  no  satisfaction. "  ^*  At  the  same  time,  however,  as 
this  amicable  disposition  was  manifesting  itself,  there  was  always 
present  at  the  court  of  Sweden  an  influence  of  an  opposite  tend- 
ency, and  no  representative  of  the  United  States  was  on  the 
ground  to  counteract  that  influence.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Beasely  that  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  at  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  minister  to  Sweden, 
and  that  the  fuel  of  jealousy  had  been  added  to  the  flame  of  this 
dissatisfaction  when  the  United  States,  in  1811,  appointed  a 
special  mission  to  her  rival,  Denmark.  "The  Crown  Prince 
[Bernadotte]  is  fond  of  court  splendor,  the  government  is  poor, 
and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two  great  spoliators  [France  and  Eng- 
land] ,  the  example  of  Denmark  is  immediately  before  it. ' '  ^^ 

In  January,  1812,  Mr.  John  Speyer,  United  States  consul  at 
Stockholm,  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Monroe,  that  the  Swedish 
government  had  expressed  to  him  its  intention  of  sending  a  min- 
ister to  the  United  States ;  and  in  September,  though  no  intima- 
tion had  been  received  that  the  courtesy  would  be  reciprocated, 
the  appointee,  Mr,  de  Kantzow,  left  Sweden  for  America  via 
England.  However,  upon  hearing  nothing  further  concerning  a 
minister  to  Sweden,  he  spent  the  winter  in  London.^*^  But  per- 
haps the  reason,  which,  more  than  any  other,  prompted  President 
Madison  to  nominate  a  minister  to  Sweden  in  1813  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  better  peace  terms  from  England.  England 
had  but  lately  rejected  the  Russian  offer  of  mediation  because  she 
feared  a  concert  between  the  United  States  and  the  northern 
powers.  The  more  likely  such  a  concert  was,  therefore,  the  better 
terms  she  would  be  willing  to  grant  her  enemy.  Among  certain 
notes  of  James  Monroe  on  "Views  Respecting  the  Rejection  of 
the  Mediation  of  Russia"  this  statement  occurs,  "The  appoint- 
ment to  Sweden  intended  to  conciliate,  and  bring  his  [the  Swed- 
ish Crown  Prince's]  aid  in  favor  of  our  rights."  ^^ 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations  President  Madison  on  May 
29,  1813,  nominated  Jonathan  Russell  of  Rhode  Island  to  be 

34  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  619. 

35  Ibid. 

36  Jbid. 

37  Hamilton,  The  Writings  of  James  Monroe,  Vol.  V,  p.  280. 
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minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Sweden.*^  The 
Senate  elected  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  President  on  the 
subject  of  the  nomination,  but  Madison  declined  the  conference 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  executive 
office  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  Senate.^^  That  body  re- 
torted by  refusing  to  confirm  the  nomination,  advancing  no  other 
justification  for  its  action  than  that  it  was  deemed  ' '  inexpedient ' ' 
at  that  juncture  to  send  a  minister  to  Sweden.*"  The  Senate  was 
severely  criticized  for  this  obstructionist  policy,  especially  by  the 
Natio7ial  Intelligencer,  and  was  defended  by  Rufus  King,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  which  the  President  had  refused  to  receive,*^ 
The  next  year,  however,  the  Senate  changed  its  policy ;  and  when, 
on  the  same  day  that  he  and  the  other  commissioners  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Russell  was  for  the  second  time  nominated  to  be 
minister  to  Sweden,  his  nomination  was  confirmed  by  a  vote  of 
sixteen  to  fourteen.*^ 


38  state  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  618. 
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CHAPTER  II 

TREATIES  AND  TRANSACTIONS  BETWEEN 

1814  AND  1827 

The  basis  for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  our  relations  with 
Sweden  and  Norway  between  1814  and  1827  is  an  understanding 
of  the  aims  and  fluctuations  of  our  commercial  policy  between 
those  years.  The  principle  of  complete  reciprocity  was,  as  we 
have  seen/  expressed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  as  early  as  1778. 
The  same  principle  was  incorporated  in  our  treaty  with  Sweden 
of  1783,  which  restricted  the  limitations  on  goods  to  contraband 
only,  and  made  an  effective  blockade  the  sole  determinant  of 
destination.^  The  fact,  however,  that  England,  especially,  was 
not  prepared  to  advance  her  policy  to  this  length,  together  with 
the  disturbing  influence  of  Napoleon,  prevented  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  In  1815,  therefore,  even 
the  United  States  had  abandoned  its  earlier  policy,  and,  though 
still  in  advance  of  most  nations,  had  retreated  to  the  proposition 
that  the  trade  between  two  countries  should  be  confined  to  the 
vessels  owned  in  them,  and  to  their  produce  or  manufacture.  It 
did,  however,  insist  upon  the  abolition  of  colonial  monopoly,  and 
here  again  England  was  the  most  obdurate  opponent. 

Legislation  enacted  by  Congress  in  1815  and  1817  had  as  its 
object  the  ultimate  compulsion  of  other  nations  to  accede  to  our 
policy.^  The  outcome,  though  not  due  entirely  to  our  measures, 
was  that  Norway  and  England  "went  us  one  better",  and  de- 
manded absolute  reciprocity.  At  first  the  United  States  were 
unwilling  to  take  this  further  step,  but  in  1828  a  law  was  passed 
which  committed  them  definitely  to  that  principle.* 

The  commercial  treaty  of  1816  ^  was  the  first  diplomatic  trans- 
action between  the  United  States  and  Sweden  and  Norway  in  the 
development  of  this  commercial  policy.     The  two  governments 
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were  mutually  anxious  to  conclude  a  treaty,  though  perhaps  from 
somewhat  different  motives.  The  wars  immediately  preceding 
had  left  the  economic  resources  of  both  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  especially  was  this  true  of 
Norway.  The  punitive  measures  of  England  against  the  Danish 
fleet  had  fallen  with  equal  rigor  upon  the  Norwegian  shipping ; 
crop  failures  from  1815  to  1818  reduced  the  people  to  the  point  of 
starvation;  the  fisheries  failed;  the  lumber  trade  with  England 
was  falling  off ;  Denmark  was  reluctant  to  sell  her  grain  to  Nor- 
way ;  and,  to  cap  the  climax  of  misery,  the  finances  of  the  country 
were  in  such  a  condition,  that  in  1815  bills  passed  the  Storthing, 
which  in  all  but  phraseology  were  declarations  of  bankruptcy.*' 
The  two  questions  of  paramount  importance  under  such  circum- 
stances were  the  reestablishment  of  credit  and  the  promotion  of 
commerce.  To  a  lesser  degree  the  same  conditions  obtained  in 
Sweden.  When,  therefore,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
adopted  the  so-called  Reciprocity  Act  of  1815,  which  by  its  pro- 
visions was  practically  an  invitation  to  foreign  countries  to  enter 
into  treaty  relations  with  the  United  States  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce,^  the  government  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  was  willing,  and  even  glad,  to  support  their  policy. 

There  is  no  published  account  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
of  1816.  It  was  drawn  up  at  Stockholm  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Russell, 
our  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the 
Count  Laurent  d'Engestrom,  Minister  of  State  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. The  treaty  was  signed  on  September  4,  1816,  but  was  not 
ratified  by  the  President  until  May  27,  1818.  The  ratified  treaty 
was  dispatched  to  Sweden  in  the  care  of  Mr.  George  Washington 
Campbell,  with  instructions  that  it  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Russell,®  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Stockholm  Sep- 
tember 25,  1818,  on  which  date,  also,  the  treaty  became  effective. 
In  the  United  States  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  President  on  De- 
cember 31,  1818.9 

The  treaty  aimed  to  establish  ' '  reciprocally,  commerce  between 
the  two  States  upon  the  firm  basis  of  liberal  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples, equally  advantageous  to  both  countries."    With  this  object 
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in  view  it  stipulated  that  ' '  there  shall  be  between  all  the  territo- 
ries under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  a  reciprocal  liberty 
of  commerce, ' '  and  continued  in  force  the  most  favored  nations ' 
clause.  It  was  agreed  that  no  other  or  higher  duties,  imposts  or 
charges  whatsoever  should  be  imposed  on  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  one  country  into 
the  other,  than  those  to  which  the  same  articles  would  be 
subjected  in  each  of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  if  these 
articles  were  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other 
country.  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels  arriving  in  ballast, 
or  importing  into  the  United  States  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  their  country,  or  exporting  from  the  United  States 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  said  States,  should  not  be 
obliged  to  pay,  either  for  vessels  or  cargoes,  any  other  or 
higher  duties,  imposts,  or  charges  whatsoever,  than  those  which 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  would  pay  in  the  same  circum- 
stances; and  vice  versa.  The  above  stipulations  were  also  to 
apply  to  the  Swedish  colony  of  St.  Bartholomew.  By  the  third 
article  it  was  agreed  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  that  all 
articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  "West  Indies, 
which  were  permitted  to  be  imported  by  vessels  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  should  also  be  permitted  to  be  imported  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States ;  on  such  imports  an  increase  in  duties  of  ten  per 
cent  should  be  allowed.  To  compensate  for  this  privilege  the 
United  States,  on  their  part,  in  Article  IV,  made  the  same  agree- 
ment as  regarded  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
countries  of  the  Baltic.  These  two  articles  were,  however,  mani- 
festly in  disagreement  with  the  commercial  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration, which  was  to  reserve  the  trade  of  two  parties  to  their 
shipping,  and  to  abolish  discriminating  duties.  Nor  were  they  in 
harmony  with  the  other  plan,  namely,  complete  reciprocity. 
"They  belong  properly  to  neither  system,  but  form  a  half-way 
term  between  the  two. ' '  ^°  And,  indeed,  when  the  treaty  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice,  that  body  disapproved  of 
the  ratification  of  those  articles."  The  liberty  of  having  consuls 
and  agents  in  the  ports  of  the  other  party  was  mutually  granted, 
and  their  duties  and  rights  defined.    Article  VI  attempted  to  ob- 

10  Ford,  The  Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Vol.  VI,  p.  352. 
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viate  the  possibility  of  a  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  "growth,  produce,  or  manufacture"  by  determining  that 
whatever  should  be  designated  as  such  at  the  port  of  clearance, 
should  be  so  considered  at  the  port  of  entry.  Herein,  however, 
the  Senate  again  refused  its  acquiescence,  and  the  article  was 
expunged, ^^  Articles  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  established  regu- 
lations of  courtesy  and  aid  to  supplement  the  major  principles 
which  were  expounded  in  the  preceding  articles.  The  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  of  1783  was  renewed,  and  the  life  of  the 
present  treaty  limited  to  a  period  of  eight  years  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

To  summarize  the  significant  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  Sweden 
and  Norway  agreed  to  the  principles  of  reciprocity  in  commerce 
as  far  as  concerned  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufactures  of  the 
two  contracting  parties.  Trade  between  Sweden  and  her  colony 
of  St.  Bartholomew  still  remained  a  monopoly  of  the  mother 
country,  but  American  vessels  were  permitted  to  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  that  island. 

Even  before  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  it  seemed  to  have 
become  apparent  from  Mr.  Russell's  letters  to  the  Department 
of  State  that  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdoms  was  dis- 
posed to  proceed  further  than  stipulated  by  the  treaty  in  placing 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  those  countries  and  the 
United  States  upon  a  liberal  footing."  Two  acts  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1817  may,  to  some  degree,  have  influenced  that 
government  in  its  leaning  toward  this  policy.  The  motives  behind 
the  passage  of  the  acts  were  to  force  other  countries  into  making 
treaties  similar  to  the  one  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  "to 
extend  the  principle  of  reciprocity. ' '  "  The  Act  of  January  14, 
1817,  was  designed  to  force  the  opening  of  colonial  and  other 
ports  to  American  vessels  by  imposing  the  prohibitive  tax  of 
$2.00  per  ton  on  vessels  coming  from  those  ports.^^  The  Act  of 
March  1  of  the  same  year  was  aimed  against  countries  which 
discriminated  by  refusing  to  admit  goods  except  when  brought 
by  vessels  which  were  owned  in  the  same  country  as  that  in 
which  the  goods  originated.^"    That  the  United  States  were  pre- 
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pared  to  reciprocate  any  such  liberal  action  on  the  part  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  is  plain  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr, 
Russell,  June  22,  1818:  "You  are  authorized  to  assure  the 
Swedish  government  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  same  principles 
will  be  adopted  with  Sweden  (as  recently  adopted  with  the 
Netherlands)  upon  the  same  conditions  of  reciprocity,  and  that 
we  are  willing  to  admit  Swedish  vessels  and  the  merchandise 
imported  in  them  into  our  ports  upon  an  equal  footing  with  our 
own,  if  we  can  obtain  admission  upon  the  same  terms  for  our 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  in  Sweden. ' '  ^^  That  country,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  carried  its  enthusiasm  for  liberal  com- 
mercial relations  beyond  the  point  of  theory,  for  there  are  no 
records  of  measures  intended  to  bring  this  theory  into  practical 
operation. 

On  the  contrary,  Sweden  clung  with  tenacity  to  the  principle 
of  maintaining  a  monopoly  in  the  trade  with  her  colony.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  United  States  had,  about  the  year  1821,  applied 
to  Sweden  for  permission  to  appoint  a  consul  in  the  island.  On 
June  26,  1822,  Baron  De  Stackelberg,  the  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  Sweden  and  Norway  to  the  United  States,  informed  Mr. 
Adams,  that  he  had  received  a  note  from  the  Count  d'Engestrom, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  declaring  the  determination  of  the 
Swedish  government  not  to  admit  an  American  consul  to  the 
island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  because  it  was  a  colony  and  because 
during  the  French  Revolution  a  French  Consul  had  proved 
troublesome.  Adams  replied  that  European  governments  ex- 
cluded consuls  from  their  colonies  because  commerce  with  them 
was  interdicted ;  that  so  far  from  being  excluded  from  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, we  actually  had  treaty  rights  there;  and  that  con- 
sults exist  to  secure  those  rights.  "If",  he  added,  "American 
citizens  were  denied  the  benefit  of  an  official  protection  in  the 
island,  why  should  the  people  of  the  island,  have  the  right  to  the 
support  of  a  Swedish  consul  in  the  United  States?"  To  this, 
Mr.  Adams  continues,  the  Baron  had  little  to  say.^* 

As  stated  above,^^  one  of  the  two  great  problems  of  Norway 
during  the  first  years  of  the  union  with  Sweden  was  the  rehabil- 
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itation  of  her  commerce,  Norway,  however,  was  then,  as  she  has 
been  in  more  recent  years,  engaged  principally  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  Her  merchant  marine  was  ordinarily  larger 
than  necessary  for  the  importation  of  needed  articles  and  for  the 
exportation  of  her  own  produce.  Obviously,  then,  the  logical 
commercial  policy  of  Norway  would  be  the  opening  of  the  mark- 
ets of  the  world  to  the  freest  possible  competition.  Only  under 
such  a  system  would  she  be  able  to  increase  and  find  employment 
for  her  shipping;  for  under  the  monopolistic  plan  of  England 
many  wares  and  many  ports  would  be  prohibited  to  her  vessels, 
and  under  the  American  policy  they  would  be  compelled  to  trade 
directly  between  Norway  and  the  United  States. 

Only  in  view  of  these  considerations  can  we  explain  the  action 
of  Norway  in  offering  to  the  United  States  in  1821  complete 
commercial  reciprocity.  On  January  25th  of  that  year  the  fol- 
lowing note  was  delivered  to  our  minister  at  Stockholm :  ' '  By 
express  order  of  the  King,  the  undersigned.  Minister  of  State  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  the  honor  to  inform  Mr.  Hughes,  charge 
d  'affaires  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  that,  hereafter, 
vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
their  cargoes,  will  be  subject,  in  the  ports  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Norway,  to  no  other  or  higher  duties  of  entry  or  clearance  than 
those  payable  by  the  national  vessels  and  their  cargoes;  so  that 
every  sort  of  distinction  between  Norwegian  and  American  ves- 
sels may  cease,  and  that  neither  the  place  from  which  a  vessel 
arrives,  nor  the  place  of  her  destination,  may  be  any  cause  of 
exception  from  the  general  rule.  The  cargoes  may  consist  of  the 
production  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  industry  of  such  country,  what- 
ever it  may  be. ' '  ^^  The  meaning  of  this  document  is  apparent. 
It  was  a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  all  discriminating 
duties,  regardless  of  the  nationality  of  either  vessel  or  cargo,  and 
for  the  lifting  of  all  restrictions  respecting  ports  of  entry  or  des- 
tination. In  other  words,  it  was  proposed  to  legalize  the  prin- 
ciple, "Let  him  take  who  can." 

In  July  of  1821  Baron  De  Stackelberg  inquired  of  Secretary 
of  State  Adams  "if,  in  view  of  the  commercial  regulations  now 
existing  in  the  United  States,  the  Norwegian  commerce  will  enjoy 
in  the  ports  of  the  said  States  the  same  advantages  and  immuni- 
ties which  have  been  lately  granted  in  the  ports  of  Norway  to 

20  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  IV,  p.  868. 
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the  American  commerce. ' '  ^^  Mr.  Adams  replied  by  pointing  out 
the  differences  between  the  ordinance  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway 
and  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1815,  those  differences  being 
that  by  the  former  the  cargoes  might  consist  of  the  productions 
of  the  soil,  or  of  the  industry  of  any  and  all  countries,  without 
exception,  and  without  any  limitation  of  time,  whereas  the  latter 
proceeded  only  to  the  length  of  repealing  discriminating  duties 
"so  far  as  the  same  respects  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
nation,"  to  which  the  foreign  ships  importing  them  belonged, 
and  was  limited  by  law  to  expire  January  1,  1824.^^  The  baron 
answered  this  not  very  encouraging  note  on  August  16,  1821.  He 
felt  that  he  should  demand  a  perfect  reciprocity  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  toward  Norwegian  commerce,  but  that,  since 
the  laws  of  the  country  did  not  seem  to  have  given  an  equivalent 
to  that  which  had  been  granted  to  American  commerce  by  Nor- 
way, he  would,  until  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be 
reached,  content  himself  with  officially  requiring  that  the  inter- 
ests which  he  represented  be  granted  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1817,  as  well  as  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1815.2^  The 
Act  of  March  1,  1817,  was  more  liberal  in  its  provisions  than 
that  of  1815,  but  Mr.  Adams,  possibly  less  from  design  than 
defect  of  memory,  had  neglected  to  mention  it  in  his  note  to  the 
Baron.  The  benefits  conceded  by  the  Act  of  1815  were  the  repeal 
of  discriminating  duties  ' '  so  far  as  the  same  respects  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  nation  to  which  such  foreign  ships  or 
vessels  (as  import  the  goods)  may  belong;  such  repeal  to  take 
effect  in  favor  of  any  foreign  nation,  whenever  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  discriminating  or 
countervailing  duties  of  such  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  they  oper- 
ate to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States,  have  been  abol- 
ished. ' '  2*  The  Act  of  March  1,  1817,  stipulated  that  nothing 
whatsoever  should  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  except  in 
American  vessels,  or  in  vessels  which  were  "truly  and  wholly" 
owned  in  the  country  of  which  their  cargoes  were  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture ; ' '  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  this  regu- 
lation shall  not  extend  to  the  vessels  of  any  foreign  nation,  which 
has  not  adopted,  and  which  shall  not  adopt  a  similar  regula- 
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tion. ' '  ^^  Baron  De  Stackelberg  argued,  and  obviously  not  in- 
correctly, that  since  American  commerce  could  enter  into  the 
ports  of  Norway  with  cargoes  of  the  production  of  the  soil  or  of 
the  manufactures  of  their  country,  the  act  of  navigation  in 
question  (that  of  1815)  was  reciprocally  applicable  to  the  Nor- 
wegian commerce  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  He  also 
ventured  to  propose,  officially,  that  Congress  pass  a  law,  whereby 
perfect  reciprocity,  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Count 
d 'Engestrom 's  note,  be  established  between  the  two  countries."  ^® 
The  result  was  a  proclamation  by  President  Monroe,  declaring 
that  Norway  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  which  would  entitle 
her  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1815,2^  and  a  note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Baron, 
declaring  that  without  further  proceeding  she  would  also  be  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1817.28 

In  his  annual  message,  December  3,  1821,  President  Monroe 
called  the  attention  of  the  legislative  body  to  the  policy  of  Nor- 
way and  the  request  of  that  nation  for  reciprocity.  '*As  this 
privilege",  he  added,  "is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  of  the 
3rd  of  March,  1815,  and  can  only  be  granted  by  Congress,  and  as 
it  may  involve  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  other  nations,  the  subject  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of 
Congress. "  ^^  No  action  was  immediately  taken  on  the  matter, 
and  on  April  12,  1822,  Baron  De  Stackelberg  renewed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  his  application  that  the  President  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  a  law  of  reciprocity.  Adams  promised  to 
propose  it  to  the  President,  but  said  that  ''it  was  not  probable 
Congress  would  agree  to  it,  because  it  would  affect  unfavorably 
our  trade  with  other  countries,"  and  suggested  that  Norway 
might  revoke  the  regulation.^"  The  Baron  insisted,  however,  and 
in  response  to  his  urgent  request  the  matter  was,  on  May  1,  1822, 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  message.^^  It  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  there  caused  no 
little  concern,  until  it  was  learned  that  the  administration  was 
not  particularly  interested  that  Congress  should  comply  with 
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the  wishes  of  Norway.  Mr.  King,  who  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, asked  Mr.  Adams  to  meet  with  them,  that  they  might 
converse  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  message,  but  upon 
being  informed  that  it  had  been  communicated  merely  as  a 
courtesy  to  the  country  in  question,  and  not  with  the  hope  that 
the  measure  would  pass,  Mr.  King  withdrew  his  request.^^  Mr. 
Adams's  assurance  seems  to  have  put  the  matter  definitely  at 
rest,  as  there  are  no  records  of  its  ever  having  been  reported  by 
the  committee. 

On  January  7,  1824,  an  act  was  approved  by  the  President 
which  abolished  discriminating  duties  on  tonnage  and  imports 
^  foreign  ships,  in  so  far  as  they  affected  vessals  belonging 
"truly  and  wholly"  to  the  citizens  of  certain  enumerated  coun- 
tries and  North  German  cities  among  them  Norway.^^ 

Although  the  effort  of  Norway  to  open  all  trade  to  free  com- 
petition was  doomed  to  failure,  she  had  to  wait  only  a  few  years 
until  her  policy  gained  the  support  of  no  less  a  commercial  power 
than  England.  In  1825  Huskisson,  the  liberal  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  Canning,  expounded  the  identical  prin- 
ciples which  Norway  had  championed  in  1821,  and  made  prac- 
tically the  same  proposal  to  the  United  States.^*  It  was  not  until 
May,  1828,  that  our  government  finally  committed  itself  to  that 
policy,^^  but  even  before  the  enactment  of  that  law,  a  new  treaty 
had  been  concluded  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  embodied 
the  same  principle,  namely,  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1827.^" 

The  treaty  of  1816  expired  by  its  own  limitation  on  September 
25,  1826.  The  government  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  expressed  regret  that  it  had  not  been  re- 
newed, and  were  anxious  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  another 
treaty.  Circumstances,  however,  necessitated  a  delay  of  a  few 
months.  The  sickness  and  subsequent  death  of  Mr.  Somerville 
(our  minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway),  the  unavoidable  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  his  successor  at  Stockholm,  and  "the  expectations 
that  Baron  De  Stackelberg  would  have  been  charged,  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  Sweden,  with  the  conduct  at  Washington  of 
those  negotiations,"  were  contributing  factors  in  the  delay. 
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The  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  wished  the  negotiations  to 
take  place  at  Stockholm,  but  indicated  his  earnest  desire  to  have 
a  new  treaty  by  arbitrarily  continuing  in  force,  in  the  ports  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  the  provisions  of  the  one  recently  expired. 
Information  to  that  effect  was  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  26th  of  September,  the  day  following  the  expiration 
of  the  treaty,  and  simultaneously  it  was  proposed  that  the  Amer- 
ican government  give  similar  orders  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  Swedish  and  Norwegian  commerce.^®  Ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  however,  the  President  was  not 
authorized  to  accord  this  act  of  courtesy  without  the  consent  of 
Congress ;  the  matter  was,  therefore,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  on  behalf  of  that  committee,  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives  that  in  their  opinion  ' '  the 
frank  and  friendly  conduct  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
in  this  emergency  ought  to  be  reciprocated  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States, ' '  ^^  and  presented  a  bill,  whereby  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  vessels,  and  the  merchandise  imported  in  them,  if  the 
same  were  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  those  countries,  were 
to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  alien  or  discriminating  duties 
of  tonnage  and  impost  while  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  were 
pending,  and  whereby  such  discriminating  duties,  as  had  already 
been  collected,  should  be  refunded.  This  bill  was  acted  upon 
February  13,  1827,^°  and  became  a  law  on  February  22.*^  The 
operation  of  the  law  was  limited  in  time  to  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
session  of  Congress,  as  it  was  thought  the  treaty  would  be  effec- 
tive before  that  time. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Appleton  was  appointed  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  Sweden  and  Norway  to  succeed  Mr.  Somerville,  and  as 
soon  as  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Adams, 
was  informed  of  his  arrival  at  Stockholm,  he  forwarded  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  new  treaty.*^  Appleton  was  authorized  to 
propose  the  renewal  of  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1816,  ex- 
cept numbers  three,  four,  and  six,  to  which  the  Senate  refused 
its  consent.  In  lieu,  and  as  entirely  superseding  the  necessity  of 
them,  he  was  instructed  to  propose  ' '  a  stipulation  of  a  more  lib- 
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eral  and  comprehensive  character  —  that  is,  that  whatever  can 
by  law  be  imported  from  or  exported  to  any  foreign  country, 
place  or  possession,  including  the  colonies  of  either  party,  in  the 
vessels  of  one  party,  may  be  in  those  of  the  other,  the  foreign 
vessel  and  her  cargo  paying  no  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges 
of  any  kind  than  the  national  vessel."  This  article  would  open 
the  trade,  as  well  between  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  as  between  any  other  country  and 
those  ports,  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  This  principle 
was  identical  with  the  proposal  of  Norway  to  the  United  States 
in  1821,  and  was  thus  made  the  policy  of  the  administration  over 
a  year  before  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1828.^^ 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  administration  desired  this 
extension  of  the  principles  of  unrestricted  commerce  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  quotation  from  Henry  Clay's  instructions  to 
Appleton:  "The  President  being  very  anxious  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  general  principle  without  qualification,  and  that 
it  should  ultimately  be  extended  to  all  colonial  Powers,  you  will 
oppose  the  reservation  [of  the  trade  with  St.  Bartholomew]  as 
long  as  there  is  any  prospect  of  your  prevailing  on  the  Swedish 
government  to  yield  the  point. ' '  **  Even  the  arguments  to  be 
urged  in  support  of  the  proposition  were  enumerated:  (1)  that 
the  inconsiderable  trade  of  the  colony  could  render  this  monopoly 
of  no  importance  to  Sweden;  (2)  that  Sweden  was  equally  with 
the  United  States  interested  in  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
general  principle ;  (3)  that  the  uncertainty  of  continuing  to  hold 
the  island,  in  events  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  Europe, 
should  induce  her  to  concur  in  the  introduction  of  a  liberal  rule 
of  permanent  duration,  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  those  events ; 
(4)  that  she  would  gain  more  by  her  example,  in  her  intercourse 
with  other  colonial  powers,  as  well  as  with  those  which  are  with- 
out colonies,  than  by  contending  for  the  retention  of  a  worthless 
monopoly;  and  (5)  that  considering  the  relative  amount  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  two  countries,  the  United  States 
manifested  a  liberality,  in  the  offer  of  this  proposal,  which  ought 
to  be  reciprocated.*^ 

43  The  instructions  were  dated  January  12,  1827. 
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In  the  event  of  failure  to  persuade  accession  to  this  broad 
principle,  Appleton  was  instructed  to  direct  his  efforts  toward 
the  insertion  of  an  article,  whereby  Sweden  should  still  retain  a 
monopoly  on  the  trade  between  the  mother  country  and  the  col- 
ony, but  which  would  open  the  trade  of  that  island  with  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  American  vessels.  Even  thus  restricted  the 
article  would  be  an  advance  upon  the  old  treaty,  in  that  our  com- 
merce would  not  be  limited  to  the  direct  trade  between  St.  Bar- 
tholomew and  the  United  States,  but  could  engage  in  all  the 
trade  of  the  colony,  that  between  it  and  the  mother  country  only 
excepted.  If  Sweden  should  not  agree  to  this  extension  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  a  simple  renewal  of  the  old  treaty  was 
authorized. 

On  one  other  point  Clay's  instructions  were  very  explicit.  It 
had  come  to  the  notice  of  the  State  Department  that  Swedish, 
Norwegian  and,  recently  also,  British  vessels  arriving  in  distress 
on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  were  accorded  assistance 
on  more  liberal  terms  than  were  American  vessels.  This  prac- 
tice was,  of  course,  in  contravention  of  the  principle  of  equality, 
which  was  the  spirit,  as  well  of  the  old  as  of  the  new  treaty. 
Appleton  was  directed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  guard 
definitely'  in  the  new  instrument  against  any  possible  repetition 
of  this  discrimination.  He  therefore,  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  instituted  inquiries  which  resulted  in  the 
revelation  that  certain  inequalities  did  exist,  especially  as  con- 
cerned the  treatment  of  American  and  Swedish  ships.  The  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  British  and  Swedish  vessels  arriving  in 
distress  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of 
the  assistance  of  smaller  and  cheaper  companies,  whereas  those 
of  the  United  States  had  to  patronize  the  so-called  "Diving  and 
Saving  Company."  In  reply  to  Mr.  Appleton 's  inquiries  it  was 
argued  in  Sweden  that  the  large  company  could  better  serve  the 
interests  of  ships  in  distress.     In  the  port  of  Gothenburg  there 

tain  it  since  it  had  been  ceded  to  her  by  France.  Adams  discouraged  the  offer,  but 
the  Count  d'Engstrom  persisted  until  it  was  evident  that  the  United  States  government 
did  not  desire  the  purchase.  (Ford,  Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Vol.  II,  pp.  381- 
382.)  The  second  attempt  occurred  in  1845,  when  the  Swedish  king  was  empowered 
by  the  Rigsdag  to  make  the  sale.  An  offer  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Lay,  charge  d'affaires 
at  Stockholm,  and  by  him  communicated  to  the  State  Department.  Secretary  of  State 
Buchanan,  however,  politely  but  firmly  rejected  the  offer  on  the  ground  "that  the 
acquisition  of  distant  insular  possessions  for  colonial  dependencies,  has  never  been 
deemed  desirable  or  expedient  by  the  United  States."  (Moore,  The  Works  of  James 
Bttcharum,  Vol.  VI,  p.  212.) 
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was  no  evidence  that  American  vessels  had  been  paying  higher 
duties  and  charges  than  the  national  vessels,  but  in  Stockholm 
there  existed  a  considerable  discrimination.  American  vessels,  it 
was  found,  were  paying  higher  rates  than  those  of  Sweden,  and 
even  more  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  although  the  difference  in 
the  treatment  accorded  British  and  American  vessels  resulted, 
not  so  much  from  favoritism,  as  from  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
freight  between  England  and  America.  Thus  port  charges  for  a 
vessel  of  a  hundred  Swedish  lasts  were  for  a  national  vessel 
$101.07,  for  a  British  vessel  $110.57,  and  for  an  American  vessel 
$112.34.  These  discriminations  Appleton  promised  to  guard 
against.**' 

The  Count  of  Wetterstedt,  Minister  of  State  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, was  empowered  to  conduct  the  negotiations  on  behalf  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  on  May  16,  1827,  the  first  conference 
was  held.  Both  negotiatiators  declared  that  their  governments 
wished  to  place  their  commerce  upon  the  most  liberal  footing. 
The  Count  proposed  that  they  start  upon  the  principle  that  what- 
ever could  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  a  foreign  country 
in  the  vessels  of  one  party  might  also  be  in  the  vessels  of  the 
other.  This  proposition  was  agreeable  to  Appleton,  provided  that 
the  principle  applied  to  St.  Bartholomew.*^  Wetterstedt  inter- 
posed that  the  trade  with  that  colony  was  in  reality  of  a  coast- 
wise nature,  which  by  mutual  agreement  was  reserved  to  the 
ships  of  each  nationality.  When  Appleton  insisted  that  it  could 
not  be  so  considered,  the  Count  replied  that  his  authority  did  not 
extend  to  the  point  of  acceding  to  that  demand,  and  that  he  must 
lay  the  matter  before  the  King.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
each  prepare  a  project  embodying  the  principles  which  each 
party  wished  to  see  incorporated  into  the  treaty,  and  out  from 
those  projects  seek  to  arrive  at  an  agreement. 

On  only  one  point  in  Appleton 's  project  was  there  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  negotiators,  namely  the  aboli- 
tion of  colonial  monopoly.  True  to  his  instructions,  our  repre- 
sentative urged  the  relinquishment  of  that  monopoly  with  great 
persistence.  The  treaty,  in  the  form  which  Appleton  proposed, 
made  separate  mention  of  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  wher- 
ever there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  interpreting  the  stipula- 

46  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  719-721. 
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tions  as  not  extending  to  it.  He  also  made  the  trade  with  the 
colony  the  subject  of  a  special  memorandum  to  the  Minister  of 
State  and  of  Foreign  Affairs.*^  His  efforts  were  rewarded  with 
success,  and  the  Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  some  re- 
luctance it  is  true,  agreed  to  surrender  the  exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew  trade. 

Count  "Wetterstedt 's  project  proposed  several  new  articles, 
almost  all  of  which  were  finally  admitted  into  the  treaty.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  include  an  article  for  the  mutual  delivery 
of  deserters  from  the  navj-  and  merchant  service  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and,  while  Appleton  had  no  instructions  on  that  matter,  he 
found  justification  for  approving  of  the  provision  in  one  of  a 
similar  nature  in  a  treaty  recently  concluded  by  the  United 
States  with  Central  America.  In  its  original  form,  however,  the 
article  would  have  accrued  almost  solely  to  the  benefit  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  was  therefore  changed  to  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocal  advantage.*^  Contrary  to  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  unrestricted  commerce,  which  had  already  been  recog- 
nized in  previous  articles,  "Wetterstedt  proposed  that  the  importa- 
tion of  salt  into  Sweden  and  Norway  be  confined  to  national  ves- 
sels. This  reservation  Appleton  strenuously  opposed,  even  to  the 
extent  of  making  it,  too,  the  subject  of  a  special  note.  Wetter- 
stedt thought  that,  in  view  of  the  concessions  already  granted  to 
American  commerce,  it  was  unreasonable  to  demand  that  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  vessels  relinquish  their  monopoly  on  the  article, 
which  had  always  guaranteed  them  a  homeward  freight.  How- 
ever, when  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  King 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  they  held  that  the  reservation  of 
salt  was  not  worth  the  risk  of  losing  the  treaty,  and  the  monopoly 
was  relinquished.^"  Wetterstedt 's  project  contained  a  clause  in 
the  article  governing  quarantine  regulations,  which  would  have 
rendered  the  whole  article  a  mere  useless  appendage  to  the  treaty. 
The  quarantine  laws  of  Norway  were  more  exacting  in  their  re- 
quirements than  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and,  in  order  that 
the  force  of  those  laws  should  not  be  impaired,  the  proviso  was 

48  Ibid.,  p.  728. 

49  Ibid.,  p.  729.  At  a  subsequent  date  Denmark  claimed  the  benefits  of  this  article 
under  the  most  favored  nations  clause  of  her  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  1826. 
Attorney  General  Caleb  Gushing,  however,  held  that  the  privilege  contained  in  the 
article  had  been  bargained  and  paid  for,  and  consequently  could  not  be  claimed  on 
that  ground.     Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  Vol.  VI,  p.  148. 
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inserted,  "That  the  provisions  of  this  article  were  not  to  be 
understood  as  to  exempt  vessels  from  the  effect  of  other  health 
regulations  in  force  in  the  countries  where  they  arrive."  To 
obviate  the  necessity  of  this  proviso,  Appleton  proposed,  and 
easily  prevailed  upon  "Wetterstedt  to  agree,  that  the  essential 
regulations  of  the  Norwegian  laws  be  adopted  in  toto  by  the 
article  in  question.^ ^  By  reason  of  her  former  possession  of 
Finland  and  her  peculiarly  intimate  relations  with  that  part 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  Sweden  had  always  been  especially 
favored  in  the  Finnish  trade.  A  separate  article  was,  therefore, 
drawn  up,  by  which  it  was  excepted  from  the  general  principle 
embodied  in  the  treaty  proper.^- 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  above  that  the  treaty  secured  all  the 
interests  for  which  Appleton  had  been  instructed  to  provide. 
The  principle  of  reciprocity  was  recognized  by  both  parties,  with 
only  three  exceptions :  "  1 )  As  regards  vessels,  the  reserve  made 
by  each  State  of  its  own  coasting  trade.  2)  As  regards  vessels 
and  produce,  the  reserve  made  by  Sweden  and  Norway  of  their 
trade  with  Finland.  3)  As  regards  produce  alone,  the  reserve 
made  by  Sweden  and  Norway  of  particular  advantage  to  the 
tallow  and  tallow  candles  of  Russia. ' '  ^^  The  monopoly  on  the 
trade  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  relinquished.  The  inequality  of 
treatment  accorded  to  Swedish  and  Norwegian  and  American 
vessels  was  removed.  A  great  portion  of  the  treaty  of  1783  was 
reenacted  by  article  seventeen,^*  and  changed  so  as  to  be  applic- 
able to  Norway  and  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity  in  its  interpreta- 
tion. An  article  was  admitted  providing  for  the  mutual  delivery 
of  deserters.  The  remaining  articles  differed  in  nothing  material 
from  those  of  the  recently  expired  treaty.  The  new  instru- 
ment was  to  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications,  and  was  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  ten 
years;  but  "if  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  nine  years 
neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  announced, 
by  an  official  notification  to  the  other,  its  intention  to  arrest 
the  operation  of  said  treaty,  it  shall  remain  binding  for  one  year 
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beyond  that  time,  and  so  on  until  the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
months  which  will  follow  a  similar  notification. ' '  ^^ 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Appleton  that  it  would  be  an  appropri- 
ate commemoration  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  and 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  Royal,  the  treaty  was  completed  and 
signed  on  July  4,  1827.^®  It  was  ratified  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  January  18, 
1828,  and  proclaimed  the  following  day.  Neither  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  have  ever  intimated  a  desire  to  abrogate  the 
treaty,  and  its  provisions  have  continued  to  regulate  our  com- 
mercial relations  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
to  the  present  time.  The  dissolution  of  the  union  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  1905  did  not  affect  the  life  of  the  treaty,  for  both 
kingdoms  pledged  themselves  to  abide  by  the  document.^^ 

55  Article  XIX. 
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CHAPTER  III 
SOME  CLAIMS  AND  THEIR  SETTLEMENT 

Between  the  years  1816  and  1825  the  relations  of  Sweden 
and  the  United  States  were  disturbed  by  a  claim  of  indemnity, 
which  the  latter  was  pressing  for  spoliations  upon  American 
commerce,  claimed  to  have  been  committed  under  Napoleon's 
continental  policy.  The  evasion  by  Sweden  of  the  points  at 
issue  and  her  manifest  reluctance  to  make  reparation  for  dam- 
ages, to  which  she  had  herself  at  an  earlier  date  virtually  con- 
fessed, created  a  condition  of  irritability,  which  for  some  years 
affected  the  intercourse  of  the  two  countries.  The  difference 
was  ultimately  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  injured  parties, 
but  not  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Sweden  was  never  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  continental 
scheme  of  Napoleon,  and  during  the  short  period  when  she  could 
be  classed  among  the  allies  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  she  was 
at  best  but  a  half-hearted  ally.  The  ambitions  of  the  Swedish 
king  in  Pomerania,  however,  proved  a  means  whereby  accession 
to  that  policy  could  be  secured,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
January  6,  1810,  Sweden  recognized  the  continental  system 
in  return  for  Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Riigen.^  In  his  own 
home  ports  the  King  of  Sweden  could  afford  to  overlook,  and 
even  to  encourage,  the  breach  of  Napoleon's  regulations,  for  the 
English  navy  was  an  effective  guarantee  against  punishment; 
but  in  his  Pomeranian  possessions  the  situation  was  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  although  the  tendency  toward  a  lax  enforcement 
existed  also  there,  the  exposed  position  of  that  province  to  a 
land  attack  rendered  obedience  a  matter  of  necessity.  There 
is  no  indication  that  American  vessels  were  ever  detained,  or 
their  cargoes  confiscated,  in  the  ports  of  Stockholm  or  Gothen- 
burg, but  in  the  Pomeranian  port  of  Stralsund  important  losses 
were  incurred. 

In    June,    1810,    the    Swedish    government   was    directed    to 
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sequestrate  certain  American  vessels  at  Stralsund  in  accordance 
with  the  continental  system.  Obviously  there  was  no  choice  but 
to  obey,  or  lose  the  newly  acquired  territory.  At  the  time 
when  the  sequestration  occurred,  the  United  States  had  no 
official  representative  at  the  court  of  Sweden,  but  that  govern- 
ment instructed  the  American  consul  at  Stockholm,  Speyer,  to 
say  that  the  mandate  of  the  Emperor  was  highly  regretted,  and 
to  ask  Sweden  to  use  her  good  offices  to  have  the  order  counter- 
manded and  the  property  of  the  United  States  restored.  About 
the  first  of  August,  1811,  the  order  for  sequestration  was  actually 
raised  with  the  consent  of  France,  and  the  property  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Sweden,  Instead  of  returning  it  to  its  rightful 
owners,  however,  the  Swedish  officials  in  Pomerania,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Baron  De  Wetterstedt,  confiscated  and  sold  it.  At 
the  time  when  it  passed  into  Swedish  hands  the  property  was 
evaluated  at  192,000  Pomeranian  rix-dollars,  but  its  actual  value 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  at  which  it  had  been  estimated 
and  sold.  The  money  accruing  from  the  sale  was  undoubtedly 
appropriated  by  the  Swedish  government  to  its  own  ends.  Such, 
in  short,  were  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  claim  of  the 
American  citizens  for  indemnity.^ 

The  owners  of  the  confiscated  property  immediately  took  steps 
to  obtain  restitution,  as  well  by  private  representations,  as 
through  diplomatic  channels.  They  appointed  one  Ecky  to  act 
as  their  agent,  and  while  it  appears  that  Baron  De  Wetterstedt, 
the  Chancellor  of  Pomerania,  "invariably  admitted  with  Mr. 
Ecky  the  justice  of  the  claims,  and  the  obligation  of  the  Swedish 
government  to  discharge  them. ' '  ^  his  efforts  were  for  a  long  time 
unsuccessful.  The  Swedish  government  would  make  reparation 
for  the  damage  only  in  certain  articles,  for  which  the  claimants 
could  have  no  use,  and  for  which  they  could  find  no  sale,  such  as 
iron  cannon,  cannon  balls  and  saltpeter.  These  articles  the 
claimants  refused  to  accept.  Simultaneously  with  their  private 
negotiations,  their  cause  was  being  urged  by  representatives  of 
the  United  States  government.  Before  the  arrival  of  our  first 
minister  at  Stockholm,  however.  Consul  Speyer  accomplished 
little  beyond  collecting  valuable  data. 

On  September  3,  1816,  Mr.  Jonathan  Russell,  our  first  minister 
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to  Sweden  and  Norway,  addressed  a  note  to  Count  d'Engestrom, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  formally  advanced  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  for  indemnity,*  Basing  his  account 
upon  the  information  of  the  American  legation,  he  related  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  debt  had  been  incurred,  and 
contended  that  these  alone  should  insure  the  success  of  the  claim. 
To  remove  all  doubt  of  their  validity,  however,  instances  were 
cited  where  Swedish  authorities  had  acknowledged  that  Sweden 
was  wholly  responsible  for  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  the 
American  property  at  Stralsund.  Thus  Baron  de  Wetterstedt 
at  the  time  of  the  confiscation  had  assured  Speyer  that  Sweden 's 
participation  in  the  sequestration  was  merely  to  protect  the 
owners,  and  that  if  France  would  give  its  consent  to  the  sale  of 
the  property,  a  just  proportion  of  the  proceeds  should  be  re- 
turned to  them.  Indeed,  the  Count  d'Engestrom  had  himself  on 
August  12, 1811,  informed  Speyer  that  ''the  sequestered  property 
at  Stralsund  was  then  at  the  sole  disposal  of  his  Swedish  Ma- 
jesty."^ Nor  had  the  government  of  Sweden  ever  attempted 
to  excuse  or  defend  its  action  in  confiscating  the  merchandise 
by  urging  that  it  had  been  forced  into  that  course  by  circum- 
stances other  than  its  own  free  will.  A  note  from  the  Count 
d'Engestrom  to  Speyer  of  May  22,  1813,  had,  it  was  true,  cast 
the  blame  for  the  original  sequestration  upon  Napoleon,  but  it 
had  not  denied  the  responsibility  of  Sweden  for  the  ultimate 
confiscation  and  sale,  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  was  the  funda- 
mental injustice  of  which  the  United  States  complained.  In- 
deed, so  far  from  defending  the  action  of  his  country,  d'Enge- 
strom had  implied  an  admission  of  the  claim  in  the  statement 
that  the  King  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  indemnify  the  Americans 
from  the  revenues  of  Pomerania.  The  dispute  had  not,  there- 
fore, been  over  the  question  of  justice,  but  over  that  of  practic- 
ability. Russell  further  urged,  that,  while  the  merchandise 
represented  a  sum,  the  loss  of  which  was  well-night  sufficient  to 
ruin  the  owners,  its  value  could  not  for  a  moment  cause  embar- 
rassment to  the  Swedish  treasury.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  a 
speedy  settlement  would  be  made. 

The  receipt  of  the  note  was  acknowledged  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign   Affairs  in  a  brief  communication   on  September  the 
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sixth,  in  which  he  promised  to  give  the  subject  of  the  claims  his 
immediate  attention,  and  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  King. 
Other  than  this  formal  acknowledgment  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est indication  of  any  earnest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish 
government  to  arrive  at  any  solution  of  the  problem ;  in  fact,  no 
further  attention  was  deigned  the  matter,  not  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  reply,  until  the  patience  of  Russell,  after  a  lapse  of  two 
years,  became  exhausted,  and  a  very  vigorous  note  brought  a 
realization  to  the  foreign  office,  that  it  was  necessary,  at  least, 
to  abandon  a  policy  of  inactivity. 

Before  submitting  this  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Russell  wished  to  prepare  him  for  its  arrival.  He  therefore 
availed  himself  of  an  audience  to  broach  again  the  subject  of  the 
claims.  The  Count  d'Engestrom  was  reluctant  to  converse  on 
the  matter,  but  finally  admitted  himself  at  fault  in  delaying  a 
reply,  adding  that  there  had  been  ''a  sort  of  promise  to  accord 

an  indemnity. "  *^  It  was  clear,  however,  that  it  was 

the  definite  policy  of  the  Swedish  government  to  evade  as  long  as 
possible  the  payment  of  this  obligation.  Russell,  therefore, 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the  Count's  admission  that  there 
had  been  "a  sort  of  promise,"  and  to  interpret  it  as  favorably 
as  possible  to  the  claims  of  the  United  States.  Wishing  also  to 
thoroughly  arouse  the  foreign  office,  he  determined  to  make  his 
note  ' '  strong  and  rather  spirited ' '. 

On  October  5,  1818,  the  note  was  presented.  It  complained 
"that  all  the  representations  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to 
the  government  of  Sweden  concerning  its  voluntary  seizure  and 
sale  of  the  bona  fide  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at 
Stralsund,  in  1811,  have  not  only  remained  without  effect  in 
obtaining  a  just  indemnity  but  have  not  been  noticed  with  the 
common  courtesy  of  an  answer."  Russell  interpreted  the  long 
and  strange  silence  of  Sweden  as  merely  another,  though  tacit, 
admission  of  the  claim,  and  pronounced  himself  authorized,  now 
that  the  first  and  most  important  question  had  been  settled,  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  negotiations  concerning  the  amount 
of  indemnity  that  Sweden  was  prepared  to  pay.'^ 

The  note  had  the  desired  effect  of  arousing  the  government  of 
that  nation  to  activity,  and  Russell  was  directly  invited  to  a 
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conference  with  the  Count.  That  gentleman  had  been  com- 
manded to  request  the  minister  to  dine  with  the  King  on  the 
following  day,  so  that  His  Majesty  might  converse  with  him  upon 
the  matter  of  the  claim.  D'Engestrom  also  begged  Russell  to 
take  back  with  him  the  note  of  October  5th,  and  put  it  in  terms 
less  harsh.  ''I  dare  not  present  your  note  to  His  Majesty",  he 
said,  ' '  and  I  hope  you  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  us. "  *  Russell, 
however,  refused  to  take  it  back,  saying  that  he  considered  it 
perfectly  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  that  it  might  serve 
to  remind  the  Swedish  government  in  the  future  of  the  lengths 
to  which  it  had  driven  a  friendly  nation.  Instead,  he  consented 
to  write  an  additional  note,  couched  in  more  moderate  terms,  as 
' '  a  palliative,  in  order  to  prevent  consequences  more  violent  than 
had  originally  been  contemplated. ' '  ^ 

On  the  following  day  he  dined  with  the  king  in  the  company 
of  the  Count  d'Engestrom,  and  immediately  after  dinner  His 
Majesty  opened  the  question  of  the  claim.  He  intimated  that 
the  Swedish  government  was  in  possession  of  information,  which 
would  "palliate,  if  not  justify,  the  conduct  of  Sweden  in  that 
transaction. ' '  He  also  affirmed  a  sincere  desire  to  indemnify  the 
American  owners  of  the  property  at  Stralsund,  but  declared  that 
he  would  be  able  to  do  so  only  in  military  stores.  Russell  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  there  could  be  information,  of  which  he 
was  not  in  possession,  but  was  willing  candidly  to  consider  any 
facts  that  might  be  submitted.  The  Count  d'Engestrom  was  in- 
structed to  acquaint  the  American  government  with  the  full 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  interview  thus  terminated. 

On  October  27  the  "unknown"  circumstances  connected  with 
the  sale  of  the  property  were  divulged  to  Russell ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  note  was  only  an  attempt  to  shift  the  responsibility 
onto  France.  It  affirmed  that  Napoleon  had  not  only  ordered 
the  original  sequestration  of  the  merchandise,  but  had  also  given 
directions  how  the  funds  resulting  from  the  sale  should  be  ap- 
plied, namely  toward  placing  Pomerania  in  a  state  of  defense 
against  the  English  navy.^° 

Russell  replied  on  December  12  that  he  had  confidently  ex- 
pected "from  the  conversations  with  which  he  had  so  recently 

8  IbU.,  p.   638. 

9  Ibid. 

10  Ibid.,  p.   640. 
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been  honored  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  by  his  excellency  the 
Count  d'Engestrom,  that,  whatever  objections  might  have  been 
entertained  to  the  justice  of  the  American  claims,  they  would,  in 
this  tardy  communication,  have  been  distinctly  and  definitely 
stated,  and  supported  by  documents  of  an  authoritative  and  un- 
impeachable character,"  In  rebuttal  of  the  Count's  statement 
that  the  sale  of  the  property  was  fundamentally  a  French  meas- 
ure, he  cited  the  note  of  the  French  minister  to  Sweden,  which 
announced  the  consent  of  Napoleon  to  the  termination  of  the 
sequestration  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  colonial  wares  thus 
released  "should  not  be  introduced  into  France  or  into  the 
States  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine".  The  confiscation  and 
final  disposal  of  the  property  was,  therefore,  wholly  and  entirely 
an  action  for  which  the  Swedish  government  was  responsible. 
That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  not  applied,  as  the  Count 
d'Engestrom 's  note  had  suggested,  on  the  fortification  of  Pom- 
erania  but  were  paid  into  the  Swedish  royal  treasury  in  that 
province,  was  proved,  Russell  contended,  by  a  communication 
from  the  government  of  Pomerania  to  certain  merchants  of 
Stralsund  in  reply  to  petition  concerning  the  property,  which 
they  had  presented  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  the  American 
owners.  In  closing,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  foreign 
office  to  his  first  note,  that  of  September  3, 1816,  and  the  demands 
made  therein,  "which  has  hitherto  remained  without  an  answer, 
and  of  which  his  excellency,  in  his  communication  just  men- 
tioned, has  not  taken  the  slightest  notice. ' '  ^^ 

The  minister,  whose  unpleasant  task  it  was  to  reiterate  these 
claims,  was  not  the  only  person  to  whom  the  evasions  and  delays 
of  Sweden  caused  annoyance ;  the  American  Department  of 
State  also  found  its  patience  taxed.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  expressed  himself  as  follows :  "  Of  all  the  robberies 
which  were  committed  upon  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  the  various  governments  under  the  control  of 
Napoleon  at  the  time  of  his  power,  those  of  the  Swedish  authori- 
ties in  Pomerania  are  the  most  shameless  and  inexcuseable.  For 
although  the  seizures  there,  as  elsewhere,  were  made  at  his  requi- 
sition, they  were  actually  released  and  discharged  by  his  order, 
but  were  still  detained  and  appropriated  by  the  Swedish  officers 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  640-644. 
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themselves.  Mr.  Hughes  (charge  d'affaires  during  an  absence  of 
Mr.  Russell)  has  written  that  he  was  informed  from  very  re- 
spectable authority  (Baron  Rehausen)  that,  according  to  the 
universal  impression,  the  whole  money,  proceeding  from  this 
pillage  of  Americans,  went  into  the  private  pockets  or  purses 
of  Count  Engestrom,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of 
Baron  Wetterstedt,  the  Chancellor.  There  has  been  more  shuff- 
ling and  equivocation,  too,  by  the  Swedish  government  in  the 
discussions  upon  these  claims  than  by  any  of  the  other  Govern- 
ments upon  claims  of  a  similar  character. "  ^^  The  very  grave 
accusation  here  made  against  the  two  prominent  Swedes  is  at  best 
but  loosely  founded,  and  would  in  all  probability  be  very  difficult 
to  substantiate  in  fact.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  inexplic- 
able reluctance  of  the  Swedish  statesmen  even  to  discuss  the 
claims  has  in  it  something  not  quite  candid. 

While  these  communications  were  being  exchanged  by  the  two 
governments,  the  owners  of  the  seized  property  continued  their 
efforts  to  obtain  privately  the  indemnification  which  they  sought. 
In  this  undertaking  they  received  aid  and  information  from  the 
American  government,  but  the  first  attempt  terminated  unsuc- 
cessfully in  the  fall  of  1817.^^  Ultimately,  however,  the  Swedish 
government  realized  that  evasion  was  useless,  and  made  an  offer 
of  indemnification  which  satisfied  the  claimants,  and  thus  closed 
an  unpleasant  episode  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.^* 

In  1828  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  enforced  a  differential  scale 
of  tonnage  dues,  against  which  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty 
of  1827,  claimed  the  benefits  of  the  lowest  schedule.  By  the 
Norwegian  law  the  navigation  of  the  world  was  divided  into  three 
groups,  the  classification  of  any  vessel  entering  a  Norwegian 
port  being  based  entirely  upon  its  clearance  papers.  The  three 
groups  were :  1 )  vessels  arriving  from  all  European  ports,  except 
those  of  the  Mediterranian ;  2 )  vessels  arriving  from  Mediter- 
ranian  ports;  3)  vessels  not  from  European  ports.  Tonnage 
dues  were  collected  on  the  basis  of  this  classification ;  vessels  from 
distant  ports  were  charged  the  highest  rate,  while  those  from 
European  ports,  not  on  the  Mediterranian,  enjoyed  the  advant- 

12  Adams,  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Vol.  IV,  p.  424. 

13  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  IV,  p.  639. 

14  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  II,  p.  301,  Annual 
Message  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  December  6,  1825. 
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ages  of  the  lowest  rate.  According  to  the  law,  American  shipping 
was  subject  to  the  highest  rate.  The  difference  in  money  value 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  rates  was  for  vessels  laden 
78  skillings,  and  for  vessels  in  ballast  40  skillings  per  ton.^^ 

Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State  under  John  Quincy  Adams, 
claimed  for  American  vessels  the  benefits  of  the  lowest  rate,  and 
also  a  refund  of  duties  collected  in  excess  of  that  rate.  He  based 
the  demands  of  the  United  States  upon  Article  VIII  of  the  treaty 
of  1827,  which  read  as  follows:  "The  two  high  contracting 
parties  engage  not  to  impose  upon  the  navigation  between  their 
respective  territories,  in  the  vessels  of  either,  any  tonnage  or 
other  duties,  of  any  kind  or  denomination,  which  shall  be  higher 
or  other  than  those  which  shall  be  imposed  on  every  other  navi- 
gation except  that  which  they  have  reserved  to  themselves,  re- 
spectively, by  the  sixth  article  of  the  present  treaty."  The 
reservation  referred  to  its  coastwise  trade.^*' 

To  this  claim  Baron  De  Stackelberg,  the  charge  d'affaires  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  at  Washington,  objected  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  secure  to  American  commerce  in  the  ports  of  Norway 
a  privilege  which  was  not  extended  to  national  vessels.  American 
vessels  arriving  from  New  York  were  subject  to  no  other  or 
higher  duties  of  tonnage  than  were  national  vessels  arriving  from 
the  same  port.  This  just  and  undiscriminating  treatment,  as  it 
was  called,  would  be  changed,  to  the  advantage  of  American  and 
the  disadvantage  of  Norwegian  shipping,  by  admitting  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  government,  a  condition  which  would  con- 
flict with  the  spirit  of  equality  upon  which  the  treaty  was  based. 
Also,  it  was  contended  that  the  words  in  Article  VIII,  "every 
other  navigation",  referred  solely  to  another  foreign  navigation, 
so  that  the  vessels  of  no  other  nation  should  be  accorded  more 
advantageous  treatment  in  the  ports  of  either  of  the  parties  than 
the  vessels  of  the  other,  and  that  those  words  were  not  applicable 
to  a  purely  geographical  limitation,  with  which  not  only  foreign, 
but  also  national  vessels  were  forced  to  comply.^^ 

Clay  replied  that  it  seemed  unjust  to  force  a  navigation,  which 
was  already  contending  with  the  adverse  circumstances  of  a  long 
voyage,  to  the  additional  hardship  of  an  increased  tonnage  duty. 

15  One  skilling  was  equal  to  nine-tenths  of  a  cent,  American  money. 

16  United  States  StattUes  at  Large,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  350. 
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The  wisdom  of  such  laws  was,  however,  he  continued,  not  a  mat- 
ter of  international  dispute,  but  of  Norwegian  policy.  In  sup- 
port of  his  contention  that  American  vessels  were  entitled  to  the 
lowest  rate  of  tonnage  duties  in  the  ports  of  Norway,  he  could 
merely  repeat  the  words,  "every  other  navigation",  than  which 
a  clearer  statement  was  impossible.  No  exception  was  made 
other  than  that  of  coast-wise  navigation.  Obviously,  then,  the 
only  task  remaining  was  for  each  government  to  investigate  into 
the  condition  of  its  laws,  with  the  view  to  make  them  conform 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  In  the  United  States  perfect 
equality  was  observed  in  the  treatment  of  every  vessel,  regardless 
of  whence  it  cleared;  in  Norway  the  laws  established  discrimin- 
ating duties.  Clay  met  the  argument  of  Baron  De  Stackelberg, 
that  the  concession  of  the  claim  would  establish  a  discrimination 
in  favor  of  American  at  the  expense  of  Norwegian  commerce, 
with  the  statement  that  a  very  similar  condition  would  have  ob- 
tained in  American  ports,  if  the  United  States  had  not  changed 
its  laws  to  conform  with  the  treaty.  "The  laws  of  the  United 
States,  if  they  were  to  remain  unaltered,  would  also  create  a 
different  rule  for  vessels  of  Norway  from  that  which  is  applic- 
able to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  But  the  United  States, 
always  faithful  to  their  national  engagements,  never  fail  to  ac- 
commodate their  legislation  to  the  obligations  which  those  en- 
gagements import. ' '  ^* 

Clay's  argument  convinced  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  gov- 
ernment of  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation  of  Article  VIII, 
and  of  the  justice  of  the  American  claims.  On  August  9,  1828, 
the  Norwegian  customs  officers  were  instructed  to  refund  to 
American  vessels  arriving  at,  or  sailing  from,  their  ports  the  ton- 
nage dues,  which  had  been  collected  in  excess  of  the  lowest  rate.^^ 

On  January  1,  1829,  Baron  De  Stackelberg  mentioned  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  Sweden  would  claim  indemnity  for  an 
act  committed  by  an  American  ship  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew in  1828.  A  vessel  carrying  the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres  had 
stopped  an  American  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  and  taken  property 
out  of  her  as,  belonging  to  Spain,  with  which  nation  Buenos 
Ayres  was  at  war.     The   privateer  had  then   repaired  to  the 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  1051-1052. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  1053. 
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harbor  of  St.  Bartholomew,  pursued  by  the  American  sloop-of- 
war  Erie,  Captain  Turner  commanding.  Captain  Turner  de- 
manded of  the  authorities  of  the  island  that  the  commander  and 
crew  of  the  privateer  be  surrendered  up  to  him  as  piratical  ag- 
gressors on  the  property  of  the  United  States.  When  this  de- 
mand was  refused,  the  officer  summarily  cut  the  vessel  out.^° 

President  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  were  both  agreed  that  the  act 
of  Captain  Turner  should  be  disavowed,  but  the  former  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  disavowal  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
earnest  protest  against  the  authorities  of  the  island  for  harboring 
the  privateer.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  during  the  two  re- 
maining months  of  President  Adams's  second  term,  and  the 
problem  was  inherited  by  Andrew  Jackson.^^  On  January  3, 
1833  the  President  recommended  to  Congress  that  the  losses  in- 
curred by  the  Swedish  citizens  of  St.  Bartholomew  be  repaid  by 
the  United  States.^^ 

By  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  United  States  on  July  17, 
1858,^^  Belgium  procured  for  her  line  of  steamers,  in  American 
ports,  exemption  from  certain  dues  of  tonnage,  anchorage, 
beaconage  and  lighthouse,  which  were  regularly  charged  of  all 
vessels.  On  October  2,  1872,  0.  Stenersen,  Minister  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  to  the  United  States,  presented,  on  behalf  of  his 
government,  a  demand  that  the  steamers  plying  between  Norway 
and  the  United  States  be  similarly  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  those  dues.  The  claim  was  based  on  the  treaty  of  1827.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish,  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  returned  the  opinion  that  the 
treaty  contained  "no  stipulations  authorizing  the  steamers  of  the 
line  aforesaid  to  claim  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  Belgian  line."  Fish,  in  communicating  this  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said  that  if  it  was  considered  unjust, 
the  parties  interested  might  appeal  to  the  courts.^* 

Sternersen,  having  transmitted  this  information  to  his  gov- 
ernment, received  instructions  to  try  once  more  through  diplo- 
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matic  channels  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  on  March  25,  1874,  he  directed  another  note  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  quoted  from  Article  VIII  of  the 
treaty  of  1827,^'  and  from  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  which 
had  been  revived  by  the  subsequent  instrument,  and  in  which 
"The  King  and  United  States  engage,  mutually,  not  to  grant 
hereafter  any  particular  favor  to  other  nations  in  respect  to 
commerce  and  navigation,  which  shall  not  immediately  become 
common  to  the  other  party. "  ^"^  A  clearer  implication  would, 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine,  and  the  claim  could  not  with 
reason  be  further  disputed. 

The  subject  was  again  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  on  October  13  Stenersen  received  information  from 
John  L.  Cadwalader,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  his 
department  was  prepared  to  admit  the  fairness  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  claim  made  by  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  that  the 
proper  instructions  would  be  issued  to  the  customs  officers.^^ 
Before  a  repayment  of  the  duties  already  collected  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  treaty  agreements  could  be  made,  however,  the 
authorization  of  Congress  was  necessary.  It  developed  in  the 
Senate  that  between  July,  1871,  and  May,  1873,  $6,447.60  had 
been  collected  illegally,^^  and  on  June  19,  1878,  an  act  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Hayes  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  repay  tonnage  dues  which  had  been  collected  in  contra- 
vention of  treaty  provisions.^^ 

On  June  26,  1884,  President  Arthur  affixed  his  signature  to  an 
act,  which  was  destined  to  form  the  basis  of  another  claim  by 
Sweden  and  Norway  for  a  reduced  rate  of  tonnage  dues.  Section 
XIV  of  this  act  ^°  provided  that  ''in  lieu  of  the  tax  on  tonnage 
of  thirty  cents  per  ton  per  annum  heretofore  imposed  by  law,  a 
duty  of  three  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  fifteen 
cents  per  ton  in  any  one  year,  is  hereby  imposed  at  each  entry  on 
all  vessels  which  shall  be  entered  in  any  port  in  the  United  States 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place  in  North  America,  Central  Amer- 
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ica,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  Newfoundland ;  and  a  duty 
of  six  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  thirty  cents  per  ton  per  annum, 
is  hereby  imposed  at  each  entry  upon  all  vessels  which  shall  be 
entered  in  the  United  States  from  any  other  foreign  ports. ' '  Ob- 
viously there  was  created  here  a  differential  scale  of  tonnage 
duties,  one  for  vessels  arriving  from  a  certain  geographically 
defined  zone,  and  another,  twice  as  great,  for  vessels  arriving 
from  all  other  places,  the  very  principle,  which  Mr.  Clay  in 
1828  had  declared  to  be  unfair  and  discriminatory,  when  it  was 
being  operated  by  Norway  to  the  disadvantage  of  American  com- 
merce.^^  This  inconsistency  was  not,  however,  realized  by  either 
the  government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  or  that  of  the  United 
States,  until  the  latter  had  for  some  time  opposed  the  claim  for 
the  reduced  rate. 

L.  Reuterskiold,  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdoms  at  Washing- 
ton, broached  the  claims  in  a  semi-official  memorandum  dated 
June  17,  1885,  and  followed  it  up  with  a  formal  note  on  October 
4th.  The  demand  was  made  that  by  the  eighth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1827,  in  which  both  parties  engaged  to  impose  no  other 
or  higher  duties  of  tonnage  on  the  vessels  of  each  other  than  were 
imposed  upon  "every  other  navigation",  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
ships  were,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  three 
to  fifteen  cent  rate.^^ 

Due  to  the  importance  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  claim,  and  to 
the  fact  that  accession  to  the  demands  of  all  nations,  who  had 
similar  treaties  with  the  United  States,^^  would  practically  de- 
stroy the  intention  of  the  act  *  *  to  remove  certain  burdens  on  the 
American  merchant  marine,  and  encourage  the  American  foreign 

carrying  trade ",  the  entire  subject  was  submitted 

to  the  judgment  of  the  Attorney  General.  Other  nations  had 
based  their  claims  to  the  reduced  rate  upon  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause,  whereas  Sweden  and  Norway  claimed  that  rate  by 
Article  VIII  of  the  treaty  of  1827,  in  which  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  did  not  appear.  This  fact,  however.  Bayard,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  overlooked,  and  communicated  to  the  United 
Kingdoms  the  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  that  a  purely 

31  Above,  pp.  41,  42. 

32  Foreign  Relations,  1885,  pp.  789-790.     Dipl.  Cor. 

33  Similar  claims  were  made  by  Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany  and  Portugal. 
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geographical  limitation  was  not  a  national  discrimination,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  most-favored-nation  clause  could  not  be  urged 
in  support  of  the  demand  for  the  lower  rate  of  duties,^*  "as 
fully  covering  the  points  presented  in  [the]  note  of  the  17th  of 
June  .  .  , "  ^^  To  this  note  Mr.  Reuterskiold  on  November 
11,  1885,  replied  that  Sweden  and  Norway  did  not  base  their  con- 
tention on  the  most  favored  nation  clause,  but  on  Article  VIII  of 
the  treaty  of  1827,  and  that  they  could  not,  therefore,  recognize 
the  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  as  being  applicable  to  their 
demands.^''  Bayard,  however,  contended  that  the  United  States 
States  could  not  recognize  the  claim  of  those  countries  any  more 
under  that  article  than  under  the  most-favored  nation  clause. ^^ 
This  refusal  led  to  a  protracted  and  somewhat  heated  debate  over 
the  interpretation  of  Article  VIII. 

The  Sw^edish  and  Norwegian  government  clung  to  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  words,  ' '  every  other  navigation ' ',  as  being  abso- 
lutely incontrovertible.  The  language  employed  and  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  treaty  forbade,  it  was  urged,  the  imposition  of 
limitations.  But,  granting  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  am- 
biguity did  exist,  the  claimants  contended  that  the  privileges  of 
the  lower  rate  could  still  be  claimed  under  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  contained  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1783,  for,  though  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1884  were 
geographical,  nevertheless  the  favors  inuring  from  them  were 
national.  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels,  since  they  did  not 
engage  extensively  in  the  trade  between  the  enumerated  regions 
and  islands  and  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  would  be  largely 
subject  to  the  six  to  thirty  cent  rate,  whereas  vessels  belonging  to 
the  countries  within  the  favored  zone  would  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  lower  rate.  The  only  inference  that  could  be  drawn  from  a 
continued  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  United  Kingdoms  was,  it  was  urged, 
that  the  Act  of  1884  had  rendered  the  treaty  ineffective.^^ 

Secretary  Bayard  replied  that  if  the  law  had  been  purposely 
designed  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1827,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  aptly  worded.    ' '  It  favors  the  flag  of  Sweden 

34  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  260. 
Z^  Foreign  Relations,  1885,  p.   791.     Dip].   Cor. 

36  Ibid.,  pp.  791-792. 

37  Foreign  Relations,  1887,  pp  1038-1039.     Dipl.  Cor. 

38  Ibid.,  pp.   1040-1042. 
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and  Norway,  within  the  defined  geographical  limits,  equally 
with  that  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  nation.  It  creates  an 
absolute  and  universal  status  of  navigation,  without  any  national 
discrimination  whatever."  Vessels  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  ar- 
riving in  American  ports  from  within  the  established  geograph- 
ical zone,  would  be  equally  with  those  of  the  United  States  en- 
titled to  the  three  to  fifteen  cent  rate,  but,  the  Secretary  con- 
tinued, it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  navigation  of  the 
United  Kingdoms  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  law  without 
conforming  to  its  conditions.  Furthermore,  concurrence  in  the 
demand  of  Sweden  and  Norway  would  give  their  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of  tonnage 
dues,  which  even  American  vessels  did  not  enjoy,  and  "no  con- 
struction that  gives  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels  a  preference 
over  our  own  is  rational  or  admissible,  or  deducible  from  the 
terms  of  the  treaties."  In  view  of  these  considerations  Bayard 
felt  himself  bound  "courteously  but  positively  to  reaffirm  the 
contention  of  the  United  States  government,  that  the  Act  of 
1884  was  not  in  violation  of  treaty  obligations.^^ 

It  is  manifest  from  the  above  that  the  subject  of  the  discussion 
in  1886  was  analogous  to  the  issues  involved  in  the  debate  of 
1828.  In  the  later  instance,  however,  the  defenders  of  the  two 
sides  had  reversed  their  positions,  so  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  then  opposing  the  very  principle  it  had  suc- 
cessfully championed  in  1828.  Neither  of  the  contestants  had 
hitherto  realized  that  Sweden  and  Norway  possessed  the  strong- 
est possible  argument  in  the  form  of  a  precedent ;  but  on  March 
9,  1887,  a  note  from  Reuterskiold  to  the  Secretary  of  State  en- 
closed copies  of  a  part  of  the  correspondence  which,  in  1828,  had 
been  exchanged  on  the  matter  of  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1827.**^  This  note  immediately 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  situation,  and  convinced  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  claims  were  just. 

Believing  that  the  action  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  1828 
"created  an  honorable  obligation  on  our  part  similarly  to  con- 
cede to  that  government  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  which  we  had 
claimed  and  enjoyed,"  Secretary  Bayard  "conferred  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  a  view  to  make  that  benefit  im- 

S9  Ibid.,  p.  1046. 
iOIbid.,  pp.  1049-1053. 
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mediately  effective."  ^^  C.  B,  Morton,  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion, to  whom  by  the  rules  of  the  Treasury  Department  the  de- 
cision in  such  cases  belonged,  returned  the  opinion,  that  "the 
legislation  fixing  a  higher  rate  of  dues  being  absolute,  later  than 
the  treaty,  and  therefore  paramount,"  there  was  "no  legal  au- 
thority^ to  prescribe  the  collection  of  the  3-15  cent  rate  in  the 
case  of  vessels  from  those  countries. ' '  *^  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  only  alternative  was  an  appeal  to  Congress.  The  cor- 
respondence and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  were 
accordingly  submitted  by  President  Cleveland  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  14,  1889.*^  In  1890,  and  again  in 
his  annual  message  of  December  9,  1891,  President  Harrison 
recommended  ' '  the  immediate  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  enable  this  government  to  apply  in  the  case 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  the  same  rule  in  respect  to  the  levying 
of  tonnage  dues  under  the  treaty  of  1827  as  was  claimed  and 
secured  by  this  government  under  the  same  instrument  in 
1828. "  **  A  bill  containing  those  provisions  was  finally  passed 
by  the  senate  on  July  6,  1892,*^  and  referred  to  the  House  where 
it  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Claims,^*'  and  seems  never 
to  have  been  reported  back.  In  1892  the  matter  was  again  re- 
ferred to  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  Edward  C.  O'Brien, 
who  ruled  that  the  claims  of  the  United  Kingdoms  were  just,  and 
that  there  was  no  authority  for  denying  them  the  benefits  which 
our  shipping  had  been  granted  in  their  ports,  and  who,  there- 
fore, issued  orders  prescribing  the  three  to  fifteen  cent  rate  for 
all  vessels  entering  American  ports  from  Sweden  and  Norway,*^ 

ii  House  Executive  Docwments,   50th  Congress,   2d   Session    (1888-1889),   No.   74, 
p.  5.     Also  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law,  Vol.  V,  pp.  293-294. 

42  House  Executive  Documents,   50th  Congress,   2d   Session    (1888-1889),   No.    74, 
pp.  50-51. 

43  Ibid.,  pp.  1-93. 

44  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  59-60;  186. 

45  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  XXIII,  Part  6,  p.  5796. 

46  Ibid.,  p.  5848 

47  Bates,  American  Navigation,  p.  297. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EELATIONS  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND 

AFTER 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  created  a 
tense  atmosphere  in  our  relations  with  foreign  countries.  The 
blockade  of  the  southern  ports  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  many 
embarrassing  and  delicate  situations  unless  very  effectively  estab- 
lished; the  removal  from  the  commercial  field  of  such  staple 
articles  as  tobacco  and  cotton  was  not  calculated  to  meet  with  the 
pleasure  and  approval  of  European  consumers ;  and  in  addition, 
there  was  known  to  exist  among  certain  classes,  especially  in 
England  and  France,  a  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
erates, which  was  better  traceable  to  jealousy  of  a  united  Amer- 
ica than  than  to  an  approval  of  their  political  and  social  institu- 
tions. The  efforts  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  obtain  recognition  for 
the  government  of  the  seceding  states  caused  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  of  State  Seward  no  little  concern,  therefore,  and 
the  activities  of  the  Confederate  commissioners.  Mason  and 
Slidell,  in  England  and  France  respectively  were  watched  with 
anxiety. 

It  was  England,  however,  which  was  the  key  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion, as  her  course  would  practically  determine  that  of  France. 
"The  field  of  contest  for  southern  and  northern  diplomacy  was 
practically  confined  to  Great  Britain.  Of  the  European  Powers, 
Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Denmark  were  friendly  to  the 
North,  but  the  last  two  were  not  substantially  important. ' '  ^ 
The  latter  part  of  this  statement  holds  good  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way also;  they,  too,  were  friendly,  but  not  "substantially  im- 
portant. ' ' 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  United  Kingdoms 
maintained  a  definitely  pro-northern  attitude.  Several  forces 
contributed  toward  this  sentiment.  In  the  first  place  the  very 
name  of  slavery  was  abhorrent  to  all  Scandinavians.  Bonded 
labor  had  been  unknown  since  the  days  of  their  Viking  fore- 

1  Fish,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  313. 
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fathers.  In  Norway  the  nobility  had  been  abolished  as  being  an 
institution,  not  of  national  growth,  but  of  foreign  importation ; 
and,  though  Sweden  had  not  proceded  to  this  length  her  sturdy 
and  independent  peasantry  were  proverbially  susceptible  to  ap- 
peals in  the  name  of  freedom.  Since  1848  the  socialistic  doc- 
trines of  German  and  French  reformers  had  been  spreading  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  despite  the  rigorous  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  suppress  them.  The  laboring  classes,  therefore,  saw  in 
the  Civil  War  a  struggle  to  make  free  labor  honorable,  and 
aligned  themselves  unreservedly  on  the  side  of  the  Union  arms. 
Then,  too,  the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdoms,  which  had 
assumed  proportions  truly  alarming  to  that  government,  was 
almost  entirely  to  the  northern  States.  The  ''America-letters," 
which  were  constantly  coming  to  the  common  people  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  from  their  relatives  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  formed  a  link  of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  union,  which  had  in  it  an  element  of  the  personal.^ 

The  dispatches  of  our  ministers  plenipotentiary  to  Sweden  and 
Norway  are  consistently  optimistic  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
the  two  Scandinavian  peoples.  Count  Manderstrom,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  June  14,  1861,  upon  welcoming  Jacob  S. 
Haldeman  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  referred  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  his  country,  "and  expressed  himself 
strongly  in  favor  of  our  government. ' '  ^  Again  on  Julj^  4,  1861, 
Haldeman  wrote  that :  ' '  The  public  voice  of  this  nation,  repre- 
sented by  a  free  press,  is  clearly  and  emphatically  in  favor  of  my 
government,  and  view  secession  as  a  causeless  rebellion,  which 
ought  to  be  suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  military  law. ' '  * 

In  the  same  year  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  government  had 
occasion  to  appoint  a  new  minister  to  the  United  States.  Out  of 
respect  for  the  American  government  and  as  proof  of  the  good 
wishes  of  the  two  Scandinavian  peoples.  Count  Edward  Piper 
was  appointed  to  that  position.  This  personage  was  ' '  one  of  the 
first  noblemen  in  Sweden,  with  a  thorough  English  education  and 
manners,"  and  was  therefore  exceptionally  well  qualified.'^  His 
appointment  was  received  in  Washington  with  gratification,  and 
was  considered  as  an  earnest  of  the  favorable  disposition  of  the 

2  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1861,  Part  I,  p.  397. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  399. 
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United  Kingdoms  toward  the  Union  cause.  The  State  Depart- 
ment was  careful  to  accord  the  Count  Piper  a  flattering  welcome, 
a  fact  which  received  very  favorable  mention  in  the  Swedish 
press,** 

In  Sweden,  as  in  other  European  States,  numbers  of  profes- 
sional military  men  sought  permission  to  enlist  in  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  among  them  two  experienced  military  engi- 
neers. Haldeman,  to  whom  these  men  applied  for  information, 
replied  that  he  had  no  instructions  on  the  subject,  and  could, 
therefore,  make  no  promises  or  arrangements.  He  informed  Sec- 
retary Seward  of  the  petitions,  and  received  the  reply  that,  how- 
ever gratifying  it  was  to  observe  the  willingness  of  "military 
gentlemen  of  talent  and  experience  in  Sweden,  as  in  other  neutral 
nations,  to  enter  the  army  of  the  United  States,"  it  would  be 
impossible  to  accept  all  who  would  come,  for  it  was  unknown 
how  many  were  coming,  and  at  the  same  time  the  extraordinary 
ardor  of  the  northern  youth  furnished  more  candidates  than  they 
had  places  for.  However,  Seward  would  be  happy  to  recommend 
any  the  government  of  Sweden  might  desire  the  United  States 
to  accept.'^  Eventually  several  Swedes  obtained  admission  to 
the  army  of  the  North,  among  them  Baron  Feysach  and  Lieu- 
tenant Anderson,  who  fought  with  gallantry  wherever  they  were 
engaged.^ 

On  November  8,  1861,  Captain  Wilkes,  commanding  the  Amer- 
ican man-of-war  San  Jacinto,  intercepted  the  British  vessel 
Trent,  and  arrested  the  Confederate  commissioners.  Mason  and 
Sliddell.  This  action  on  the  high  seas  evoked  a  storm  of  protest 
from  England,  although  equally  as  high-handed  proceedings  had 
previously  been  engaged  in  by  that  power,  and  for  a  time  our 
relations  with  her  were  very  precariously  balanced.  News  of  the 
arrest  caused  the  greatest  excitement,  not  only  in  Washington 
and  London,  but  in  all  European  courts.  The  usually  quiet 
city  of  Stockholm  was  stirred  to  expectancy,  and  American  af- 
fairs were  regarded  with  an  all-absorbing  interest.  The  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  upon  receiving  a  telegram  conveying  the  in- 
formation, sent  it  to  Haldeman  "with  a  note,  expressing  strong 
doubts  of  its  truth,"  as  it  had  come  through  English  channels. 
When  subsequent  telegrams  corroborated  the  first  one  and  there 

6  Diplomatic  Correspondence,   1862,  p.  781. 

7  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1861,  Part  I,  pp.  399-400. 
s  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1865,  Part  III,  p.  197. 
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could  be  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt,  the  opinion  was  gen- 
erally expressed  that  the  action  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law  and  a  casus  belli  unless  disavowed. 
The  violent  temper  of  the  French  press  was  perhaps  to  some  de- 
gree influential  in  determining  the  attitude  of  the  Scandinavian 
press.  Nevertheless,  ''the  American  side  of  the  question  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  most  influential  papers,  and  discussed  with 
great  vigor  and  ability. ' '  The  peaceable  settlement,  and  the  can- 
did course  pursued  by  our  government  in  disavowing  the  seizure, 
were  regarded  in  Sweden  and  Norway  with  universal  satisfac- 
tion.« 

The  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  March  9, 
1862,  the  significance  of  which  was  recognized  everywhere,  cre- 
ated an  uproar  of  excitement  and  exultation  in  Sweden.  Indeed, 
that  nation  felt  that  it  had  made  a  very  personal  contribution  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  northern  navy,  inasmuch  as  both  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Monitor  and  the  inventor  of  her  guns  were  of  Swed- 
ish stock.^°  Captain  John  Ericsson,  who  is  credited  with  the 
distinction  of  having  perfected  the  type  of  vessels  known  as 
monitors,  was  born  and  educated  in  Stockholm.  Captain  Dahl- 
gren,  a  distinguished  ordnance  officer  in  the  American  navy,  who 
had  invented  the  type  of  cannon  with  which  the  Monitor  was 
armed,  was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  consul  in  Philadelphia.^^  These 
two  circumstances  contributed  to  make  the  Swedes  regard  the 
defeat  of  the  Merrimac  as  almost  a  victory  for  their  own  nation ; 
and  this  feeling  in  turn  strengthened  the  bond  of  sympathy  for 
the  Union  cause. 

The  danger  of  intervention  by  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
favor  of  the  Confederate  arms  was,  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war,  the  chief  concern  of  the  Department  of  State.  From 
the  first,  Napoleon  III  manifested  his  desire  to  intervene,  a  de- 
sire which  could  be  held  in  check  only  by  England.  The  position 
of  the  Emperor  of  France  was  never  doubtful,  but  Seward  real- 
ized that  England  was  the  keystone  of  the  neutral  arch,  and 
directed  his  chief  efforts  toward  retaining  the  good  will  of  that 
power.  A  crisis  in  the  struggle  against  foreign  intervention  oc- 
curred in  the  summer  of  1862  when  Palmerston,  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  intervention.    The  dan- 

9  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1862,  p.  781. 

lolhid.,  p.   782. 

11  AppUtons'  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  Vol.  II,  pp.  53-54. 
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ger  was,  however,  averted  by  the  efforts  of  our  ambassador, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  by  members  of  the  British  cabinet. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  Napoleon  proposed  to  Russia  and 
England  that  the  three  Powers  offer  their  mediation,  but  his  pro- 
posal was  promptly  refused  by  both.^^  While  the  danger  was 
imminent,  Congress  passed  resolutions,  declaring  that  the  United 
States  would  brook  no  interference  by  European  powers  in  its 
purely  domestic  affairs ;  and  copies  of  these  resolutions  were 
transmitted  to  ail  governments,  that  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in- 
cluded. There  had  never  existed  any  doubt  of  the  amicable  in- 
tentions of  these  peoples,  but  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
embraced  the  opportunuity  to  assure  the  government  of  the 
United  States  that  Sweden  and  Norway  had  "no  disposition,  in- 
clination or  intention  to  join  France,  or  any  other  nation,  in  an 
offer  of  mediation,  unsolicited ;  that  [they]  considered  the  advice 
or  proposal  of  the  Emperor  of  France  ill-timed  and  unneces- 
sary. ' '  ^^ 

As  a  testimonial  of  the  friendly  relations  obtaining  between 
the  two  governments  several  small  acts  of  courtesy  were  inter- 
changed. President  Lincoln,  in  1863,  as  an  earnest  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  friendship,  presented  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  with  a  case  of  pistols.  They  were  of  superior  quality 
and  elaborately  ornamented.  Their  mechanism  was  revolving 
and  of  the  Colt  type.  The  gift  was  peculiarly  appropriate  be- 
cause the  King,  Charles  XV,  took  great  interest  in  military  af- 
fairs and  in  weapons  of  warfare.  The  pistols  were  presented  by 
Haldeman,  and  the  King,  in  expressing  his  pleasure  over  the  gift 
and  the  sentiments  which  prompted  the  giver,  enunciated  his 
desire  for  ' '  a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion  of  our  desolating  civil 
war. "  ^*  In  1864  the  United  States  steamer  Wachusett,  with 
varioloid,  a  disease  resembling  small-pox,  on  board,  was  forced 
to  touch  at  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  for  supplies.  In  spite 
of  the  dangers  of  contagion,  every  facility  was  afforded  the  vessel 
by  the  officials  of  the  island  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies. 
For  this  act  of  courtesy  the  United  States  minister  at  Stockholm 
was  instructed  to  convey  the  gratitude  of  his  government.^^  In 
the  same  year  a  Swedish  naval  officer  requested,  and  easily  ob- 
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tained  permission  to  take  passage  in  one  of  our  monitors  to  New 
Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  a  report  upon 
its  construction  and  qualities,  as  Sweden  was  at  that  time  build- 
ing three  monitors  after  the  American  model.  This  favor  was 
duly  appreciated  by  the  Swedish  government,  and  its  gratitude 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  through  diplomatic  agents.^" 
These  acts  of  reciprocal  friendship  are  not  here  mentioned  as  be- 
ing in  themselves  of  monumental  of  epochal  importance,  but 
because  they  are  incidents  in  a  series  of  such  acts  which  have  ren- 
dered the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Sweden  and  Norway 
almost  proverbially  amicable, 

Jefferson  Davis  not  only  sent  out  commissioners  to  persuade 
European  governments  to  recognize  the  Confederate  States,  but 
dispatched  agents  to  buy  vessels  and  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  new  ones.  Such  transactions  were,  of  course,  in 
contravention  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  could  be  engaged  in 
only  under  cover  of  secrecy.  The  fact,  however,  that  some  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  were  not  disinclined  to  shelter  the  agents  and 
their  operations,  made  it  necessary  for  every  representative  of 
the  United  States  abroad  to  observe  the  utmost  vigilance  lest  any 
such  illegal  transaction  escape  their  notice.  It  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  maritime  nations,  such  as  Sweden  and  Norway, 
would  be  especially  favorable  ground  for  the  negotiations  of 
Confederate  agents ;  therefore  the  correspondence  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  United  States  minister,  covering  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War,  deals  largely  with  suspicions,  admoni- 
tions and  assurances  on  the  subject  of  insurgent  commissioners. 
On  May  22,  1861,  Angel  assured  Secretary  Seward  that  the  neu- 
trality laws  of  Sweden  were  very  strict,  and  that  he  was  con- 
fident that  none  of  the  ports  of  that  kingdom  nor  of  Norway, 
would  * '  be  prostituted  to  the  wicked  purpose  of  fitting  out  priva- 
teers. ' '  ^^  The  same  assurance  was  repeated  by  Haldeman  on 
July  4th, ^^  shortly  after  he  had  succeeded  Angel.  In  November, 
1862,  Seward  was  warned  by  Leas,  late  consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Stockholm,  that  a  number  of  Confederate  agents  had 
passed  through  Hamburg  on  their  way  to  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
He  surmised  that  their  object  in  the  latter  country  was  the  pur- 
chase of  cannon,  which  were  manufactured  there  in  considerable 
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quantities.  The  Secretary  of  State  immediately  notified  Halde- 
man  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  to  use  every  lawful  means  to  frus- 
trate their  sinister  efforts.  That  gentleman  after  having  made  a 
thorough  investigation  assured  the  Secretary,  that  the  agents, 
vs^hich  were  known  to  be  active  in  Hamburg,  had  not  visited 
Sweden,  and  that  his  "arrangements"  were  such  that  activities 
in  the  United  Kingdoms,  of  the  nature  described,  could  not  fail 
to  attract  his  attention.  He  did  not  anticipate  that  the  Swedes 
would  willingly  sell  cannon  to  the  insurgents,  for :  ' '  The  cannon 
foundries  of  Sweden,  while  large  and  justly  celebrated  as  the 
best  in  Europe,  are  few  in  number  and  well  known ;  they  are 
now,  and  have  been  for  ten  years  past,  engaged  to  their  full 
capacity  (after  this  government  has  received  her  annual  supply) 
on  contracts  for  the  governments  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy ; 
besides,  the  Swedes  do  not  expect  large  profits,  neither  will  they 
take  large  risks. ' '  ^^ 

In  1863  a  similar  incident  occurred.  During  the  Polish  revo- 
lution of  that  year,  with  which  Sweden  and  Norway  were  very 
much  in  sympathy,  the  British  vessel  Ward  Jackson,  with  Polish 
insurgents  on  board,  was  driven  into  Malmo,  Sweden,  by  a  Rus- 
sian cruiser.  Upon  the  claim  of  one  Mr.  Joseph  Spence  and  his 
partners,  owners  of  the  vessel,  it  was  delivered  up  to  them. 
Meanwhile  the  State  Department  had  been  apprised  that  Spence 
had  come  to  Sweden  "with  the  surmised  object  of  purchasing 
armament  .  .  .  for  vessels  being  built  in  England  for  Con- 
federate service."  Haldeman,  upon  receiving  instructions,  con- 
ferred with  Count  Manderstrom  on  the  matter.  The  latter 
thought  the  suspicions  of  the  State  Department  were  unfounded 
inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  in  question  was  in  Sweden  on  account 
of  the  Ward  Jackson ;  but  he  promised  to  act  upon  information, 
or  sufficient  suspicion.  More  substantial  information,  however, 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  subject  was  not  again  considered.^*^ 

The  suspicions  of  the  United  States  government  were  again 
aroused  in  1864.  B.  F.  Tefft,  ex-consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Stockholm,  wrote  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  that  in  all 
probability  the  rebels  would  next  "turn  their  attention  to 
Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  themselves  with  war  ves- 
sels and  other  armaments,"  and  suggested  the  employment  in 
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that  country  of  a  special  detective  agent  to  frustrate  such  at- 
tempts. Haldeman,  upon  receiving  this  information,  replied 
that,  however  well  founded  Mr.  Tefft  's  fears  might  be,  he  deemed 
it  unnecessary  and  unwise  to  employ  a  special  detective.  "The 
Scandinavians,"  he  wrote,  "are  warm  friends  of  our  govern- 
ment, our  institutions,  and  the  Union;  we  have  had  their  sym- 
pathy from  the  first,  and  have  it  now.  They  are  intensely  hostile 
to  slavery  in  every  form  and  name  —  under  every  disguise ;  and 
I  wish  to  do  no  act  expressive  of  unnecessary  distrust,  unless 
absolutely  required."-^  The  absence  of  Confederate  agents  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  was  corroborated  by  dispatches  from  James 
H.  Campbell,  Haldeman 's  successor.^^  There  appears  to  be  no 
record  of  a  single  transfer  of  vessel  or  armament  to  the  Confed- 
erates by  any  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdoms. 

As  the  war  continued,  and  no  decisive  victory  was  won  by  the 
North,  a  feeling  of  scepticism  concerning  the  ability  of  the  free 
states  to  triumph  in  the  struggle  became  evident  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  On  September  19,  1864,  Campbell  had  an 
interview  with  Count  Manderstrom,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
latter  inquired  what  influence  upon  the  Union  cause  the  capture 
of  Atlanta  would  have.  Upon  being  assured  by  Campbell  that 
it  would  have  a  "very  material  influence,"  Manderstrom  ex- 
pressed some  doubt,  and  remarked  that  both  sides  seemed  equally 
confident.'^  The  news  of  the  reelection  of  Lincoln  in  1864  was 
received  with  a  degree  of  surprise  in  certain  quarters.  Campbell 
writes  that :  "It  was  not  what  the  ' governing  classes '  expected 
or  desired.  They  preserve  '  friendly  relations, '  but  would  prefer 
the  dismemberment  of  a  power  jealously  regarded  as  too  great, 
and  the  success  of  the  aristocratic  rebellion. ' '  ^*  The  * '  governing 
classes"  were  noblemen,  aristocrats  and  landowners,  and  it  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  they  felt  their  institutions  to  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  bourgeois  armies  of  the  North.  This  was  more 
true  of  Sweden  than  of  Norway.  The  mass  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, the  artisans  and  laborers,  were  enthusiastic  in  their  appro- 
bation of  the  principles  of  liberalism,  for  which  those  armies 
fought. 

The  news  of  Lee's  surrender  was  hailed  with  joyful  acclama- 
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tion  by  all  factions  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  To  the  com- 
mon people  it  meant  cheaper  cotton  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  a  vic- 
tory of  right  over  wrong;  to  the  merchants  it  meant  profitable 
trade ;  and  to  the  governing  classes  it  meant  restoration  of  order. 
The  reopening  of  the  southern  ports  was  announced  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden  and  Norway  on  September  25,  1865,  at  which 
Count  Manderstrom  expressed  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  as  **the 
disturbances  in  the  United  States  had  been  severely  felt  in 
Sweden  by  diminishing  the  export  of  iron,  and  reducing  the  re- 
ceipt of  cotton,  as  well  as  in  the  high  price  of  tobacco.  .  ." 
The  Count  ended  by  extending  congratulations  "upon  the  resto- 
ration of  authority  in  and  through  the  national  domain. ' '  ^^ 

The  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  was  contemplated  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  with  a  shudder  of  horror.  All  classes, 
nobles  and  peasants,  financiers  and  laborers,  felt  that  the  murder 
was  not  only  the  cowardly  assault  of  a  craven  upon  the  life  of  a 
good  man,  but  a  direct  blow  at  law,  order,  and  the  institutions 
of  freedom.  King  Charles  XV  commissioned  Count  Axel  Cron- 
hielm,  an  officer  of  the  royal  staff,  to  present  in  person  to  the 
American  legation  the  condolences  of  His  Majesty.  In  some 
ports  flags  were  lowered  to  half  mast.  The  Court  had  worn 
mourning  for  several  members  of  European  royal  houses  that 
winter,  "but  in  no  instance,"  writes  Mr.  Campbell,  "have  I  ob- 
served a  popular  tribute  comparable  with  this. ' '  Several  Swed- 
ish officers,  who  had  fought  in  the  Union  armies,  came  in  person 
to  the  legation  to  express  their  sorrow  at  the  death  of  their  for- 
mer commander-in-chief.^^  The  press  was  full  of  praise  for 
President  Lincoln  and  the  principles  for  which  he  stood.  A 
prominent  Stockholm  paper  under  date  of  April  27,  1865,  con- 
tained the  following  tribute :  "Abraham  Lincoln  was  struck  by 
the  assassin 's  bullet  —  he  who,  during  the  war,  the  whole  world 
was  looking  up  to  as  the  true  symbol  of  that  great  idea,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  the  established  fact  of  universal  freedom,  and 
that  free  labor  is  honorable :  he  should  be  sacrificed  when  these 
sublime  thoughts  were  almost  realized.  It  is  a  beautiful 
death.  .  . "  ^^  In  Norway  Henrik  Ibsen  in  his  poem,  ' '  The 
Murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  paid  tribute  to  the  martyr,  and 
in  the  same  breath  inquired  of  Europe  by  what  right  she  went 
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into  mourning  for  a  son  of  freedom,  she  who  still  had  the  red 
blood  of  Poland  and  Denmark  on  her  hands.^^  The  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  government  also  expressed  its  sympathy  with  that  of 
the  United  States  through  its  representative  at  Washington,  the 
Baron  N.  W.  De  Wetterstedt.^^ 

While  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  civil  strife.  Napoleon 
III  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  inaugurate  a  French 
colonial  empire  in  Mexico.  The  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian 
was  made  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and,  with  the  aid  of  French 
troops,  defeated  the  republicans.  These  proceedings  were  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  President  Lincoln  was  not  at 
that  moment  in  a  position  to  threaten  active  interference,  and 
contented  himself  with  maintaining  a  policy  of  neutrality  in  the 
struggle  between  the  republicans  and  Maximilian.  The  United 
States,  however,  did  not  recognize  an  emperor  in  Mexico,  and 
protested  to  the  Austrian  and  the  French  government  against  the 
introduction  into  this  hemisphere  of  institutions  inimical  to  our 
own.  Wlien  Maximilian  had  established  a  throne  for  himself,  he 
sent  representatives  to  the  various  governments  of  Europe  to 
petition  for  recognition. 

Coincident  with  this  petition  the  United  Kingdoms  found  it 
necessary  to  appoint  a  minister  to  the  United  States  to  succeed 
Count  Piper,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  the  Baron  Nils  W.  DeWet- 
terstedt.  This  appointment  was  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Amer- 
ican government,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  instructed  to  express  its 
pleasure,  and  to  extend  its  welcome.  Shortly  afterwards,  how- 
ever, in  November,  1864,  and  before  DeWetterstedt  had  departed 
from  Sweden,  the  Department  of  State  was  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  purposed  to  send  the  Baron  to  Mexico  before  he  pre- 
sented his  credentials  at  Washington.  The  object  was  to  recog- 
nize the  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

Recognition  had  been  foreshadowed  in  September,  when  Halde- 
man  was  relieved  by  Campbell.  At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  honor  of  the  two  American  gentlemen, 
Mora,  the  representative  of  the  newly  established  Empire  of 
Mexico,  was  also  present,  and  shared  "the  various  honors  which 
Swedish  etiquette  permits  upon  such  occasions. ' '  ^° 

Mr.  Campbell  was  accordingly  instructed  to  inform  the  Min- 
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ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  proposed  visit  of  De  Wetterstedt 
was  "for  obvious  reasons,  far  from  satisfactory  to  this  govern- 
ment, and  that  if  it  should  not  prevent  [his]  official  reception 
here,  it  would  certainly  make  him  less  welcome."  ^^  The  "obvi- 
ous reasons"  were,  of  course,  that  the  United  States  did  not 
themselves  recognize  the  imperial  government  of  Mexico,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  view  with  complacency  its  admission  to 
relations  with  other  powers.  It  would  be  particularly  aggravat- 
ing if  such  recognition  were  made  through  the  agency  of  an  offi- 
cial who  was  already  delegated  to  be  a  minister  to  the  United 
States. 

Count  Manderstrom  argued,  that,  as  DeWetterstedt  had  not 
yet  been  officially  received  in  "Washington,  he  could  not  properly 
be  termed  the  minister  to  the  United  States  while  on  this  errand. 
Mr.  Campbell,  however,  maintained  "that  the  note  of  his  ex- 
cellency, on  file  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington, 
announcing  the  diplomatic  trust  confided  to  the  Baron  Wetter- 
stedt, and  the  reply  of  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
certainly  established  inchoate  relations  in  the  contemplation  of 
both  governments. ' '  ^^  Manderstrom  assured  Campbell  that  no 
disrespect  was  meant  to  the  United  States ;  that  it  was  simply  a 
matter  of  economy;  and  that,  as  he  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand, Russia  had  directed  her  representative  at  Washington  to 
proceed  to  Mexico  on  a  similar  errand.  This  information,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  unfounded. ^^  It  was  further  argued  that  the 
United  States  could  hardly  object  with  justice  to  the  recognition 
of  Maximilian  by  Sweden  and  Norway,  inasmuch  as  he  had  ap- 
plied for  and  received  recognition  from  "most  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe,"  and  the  United  Kingdoms  were  therefore  merely  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  their  neighbors.  Furthermore  it  had  been 
inexpedient  "to  maintain  relations  with  Mexico  in  her  former 
condition,"  whereas  "the  empire  was  now  the  only  government 
in  that  country. ' '  ^* 

Campbell  replied  that  his  instructions  limited  him  to  object,  at 
that  time,  only  to  the  recognition  of  the  Emperor  of  Mexico 
through  the  intended  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  not  to 
recognition  as  such.     He  maintained,  however,  that  since  the 
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American  government  continued  its  relations  only  with  the  Mex- 
ican republic,  and  since  it  had  consistently  been  the  policy  of 
that  government  to  discourage  the  introduction  of  monarchical 
and  imperial  institutions  into  the  Americas,  it  could  obviously 
view  only  with  disapprobation  the  admission  of  the  Emperor  to 
official  relations  with  other  nations,^^  In  the  face  of  such  urgent 
protest  it  was  not  held  to  be  wise  to  insist  on  the  original  ar- 
rangement. The  project  of  sending  the  Baron  De  Wetterstedt 
to  Mexico  was,  therefore,  abandoned. 

Russia  has  long  suffered  the  chronic  dislike  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  The  seizure  of  Finland  in  1809  earned  for  the  Czar 
the  lasting  enmity  of  Sweden,  and,  because  of  the  well-known 
desire  of  Russia  for  an  ice-free  port,  the  two  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries lived  in  constant  fear  of  aggression  by  way  of  Norwegian 
Finmarken  to  the  northwest  coast  of  Norway.  This  apprehen- 
sion of  invasion  was  particularly  acute  during,  and  immediately 
following,  the  years  of  our  own  Civil  War.^®  Czar  Nicholas  I 
demanded  that  Russian  Finns  be  permitted  to  fish  on  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  that  a  district  along  the  Varangerfjord  be  ceded 
to  them  in  return  for  the  right  of  Norwegian  Fins  to  graze  their 
reindeer  in  Russia.  When  this  demand  was  refused,  a  policy  of 
exclusion  was  inaugurated  by  both  governments,  which  created  a 
very  tense  situation. 

The  United  States  had  always  maintained  very  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  and  at  this  time  our  intercourse  with  that 
Power  was  more  cordial  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  sale  of 
Alaska  to  the  United  States  and  the  warm  welcome  accorded  to 
the  American  squadron,  which  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  1866, 
were  evidences  of  this  friendship.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  more  excitable  elements  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  living 
under  the  fear  of  impending  disaster,  should  interpret  these 
proofs  of  amity  as  being  dangerous  to  their  safety.  During  a 
meeting  of  the  Swedish  Rigsdag  in  1867,  Baron  Rabb,  a  member 
of  the  upper  chamber,  directed  this  inquiry  to  Count  Mander- 
strom :  * '  Has  the  sudden  friendship  between  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica anything  menacing  in  it?"  The  minister  replied  that  the 
Foreign  Office  was  not  of  the  opinion  that  any  alliance  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  especially  since  the  Rus- 
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sian  Foreign  Minister  had  publicly  denied  rumors  to  that  effect, 
but  admitted  that  if  an  offensive  agreement  should  be  formed 
against  the  United  Kingdoms,  or  the  nations  with  which  they 
were  allied,  their  "security  would  be  diminished  by  it  in  rather 
a  considerable  degree.  "^^ 

In  June,  1867,  Joseph  J.  Bartlett  relieved  Campbell  as  min- 
ister to  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  during  a  vacation  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1868  he  journeyed  into  the  north  of  Sweden  to  see  the 
country,  and  especially  the  midnight  sun.  On  his  return  he 
traveled  through  the  heart  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The 
public  journals  at  first  attributed  his  journey  to  a  friendly  in- 
terest in  the  country  but  a  few  weeks  later  a  different  motive  was 
thought  to  have  been  discovered.  An  inland  newspaper  pub- 
lished a  full  account  of  Mr.  Bartlett 's  travels,  and  added  that  he 
had  advised  his  government  "that  in  order  to  make  the  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  more  effective  in  case  of 
war,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  Russia  should  have  the 
ports  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Norway."  Another  journal 
argued  that  "the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  did  not  cede  the 
open  ports  of  Russian  America  to  the  United  States  without  hav- 
ing in  return  a  bond  securing  to  him  their  assistance  to  get  ice- 
free  ports  on  the  Norwegian  coasts. ' '  ^^ 

Bartlett  at  first  paid  no  attention  to  these  attacks,  but  upon 
viewing  the  avidity  with  which  they  were  read  and  upon  consid- 
ering heir  baneful  effects  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, he  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
by  which  the  rumors  were  on  the  following  day  officially  denied.^^ 

Between  1879  and  1890  a  number  of  minor  problems  of  immi- 
gration were  settled  by  the  two  governments  through  their  diplo- 
matic agents.  The  first  of  these  was  the  question  of  restricting 
the  emigration  from  Sweden  and  Norway  of  Mormon  proselytes. 
The  struggle  against  Mormonism  and  the  institution  of  polygamy 
was  at  its  height  in  this  country,  and  the  Mormon  church  re- 
cruited its  new  members  largely  from  Europe;  therefore  the 
Secretary  of  State  directed  communications  to  the  European 
governments  requesting  their  cooperation  in  preventing  the  emi- 
gration of  Mormons  to  the  United  States.    The  Foreign  Minister 
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of  Sweden  and  Norway,  General  Bjornstjerna,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  control  the  emigration  of  such  persons 
by  a  system  of  inspection  and  evidence,  but  gladly  promised  to 
aid  in  making  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdoms  the 
purport  of  the  American  laws.  The  introduction  of  Mormonism 
into  Sweden  and  Norway  was  heartily  opposed  by  their  authori- 
ties, and  the  whole  administrative  machinery  was  put  into  opera- 
tion to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  Mormon  missionaries.*" 

In  November,  1885,  Sidney  W.  Cooper,  United  States  consul 
at  Gothenburg,  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Bayard  that  it  was 
''a  common  practice"  throughout  Sweden  to  give  aid  to  the  emi- 
gration of  criminals  and  paupers.  The  attention  of  Rufus  Ma- 
gee,  our  minister  at  Stockholm,  was  immediately  directed  to  this 
matter  and  he  was  instructed  to  report  thereon.  Magee  replied 
that,  after  thorough  investigation,  he  was  satisfied  that  no  such 
practice  prevailed,  as  the  laws  of  Sweden  demanded  a  certificate 
from  every  emigrant,  a  regulation  which  was  designed  to  protect 
the  United  States  against  objectionable  characters.*^ 

To  facilitate  and  regulate  the  extradition  of  criminals  in  the 
territories  of  the  two  governments,  a  convention  was  drawn  up, 
and  subscribed  to  by  the  United  States  and  Sweden  and  Norway 
in  1860.  The  negotiations  were  conducted  at  Washington,  and 
the  convention  signed  on  March  21st.  By  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement  the  high  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  sur- 
render any  person,  charged  with  one  or  more  of  certain  enumer- 
ated crimes,  upon  proof  of  his  guilt,  or  upon  presentation  of  the 
indictment.*^  Under  this  treaty  the  United  States  in  1888 
claimed  the  extradition  of  Albert  Erbers,  alias  Eberson,  a  man 
who  was  wanted  by  the  authorities  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  for 
attempted  murder  and  forgery.  The  government  of  Norway 
secured  the  arrest  of  the  criminal  in  Christiania,  but  refused  to 
deliver  him  up  until  the  American  authorities  should  prove  his 
identity  as  a  United  States  citizen.  Upon  news  of  Erbers'  arrest, 
two  deputy  sheriffs  were  dispatched  by  the  city  of  Milwaukee  to 
Christiania  to  take  the  prisoner  into  custody  but  without  sub- 
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mitting  the  necessary  naturalization  certificates.  The  extradi- 
tion of  the  offender  was,  therefore,  refused.*^ 

To  obviate  any  possible  difficulty  which  might  arise  out  of  the 
varying  modes  of  acquiring  citizenship  in  the  United  Kingdoms 
and  the  United  States,  a  naturalization  treaty  was  signed  at 
Stockholm  on  May  26,  1869.  The  covenant  stipulated  that  both 
governments  should  require  as  qualifications  for  citizenship  a 
residence  of  five  years.  Further,  a  naturalized  citizen,  who  re- 
turned to  the  country  of  his  birth,  should  forfeit  his  naturalized 
citizenship  upon  a  residence  there  exceeding  two  years.  Upon 
such  return  military  service  might  be  exacted  only  if  the  person 
had  emigrated  after  he  had  attained  the  age,  when  such  service 
could  be  required.^* 

In  1882  John  S.  Stevens,  United  States  minister  to  Sweden  and 
Norway,  wrote  to  Frelinghuysen,  then  Secretary  of  State,  that 
the  question  of  American  naturalized  citizenship  was  becoming 
more  important  as  emigration  and  European  armaments  in- 
creased. Whenever  a  naturalized  American  citizen  returned  to 
the  land  of  his  birth,  the  authorities  there  immediately  attempted 
to  exact  military  service,  and  it  was  then  incumbent  upon  him  to 
prove  his  American  ciizenship.  In  that  year  two  such  cases  re- 
quired the  interference  of  Stevens.  C.  M.  Cedergren,  a  Swede, 
had  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  June,  1864,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  He  was  naturalized  February  28,  1880,  in  Washington 
Territory,  having  taken  out  his  preliminary  papers  in  1877. 
Upon  visiting  Sweden  in  1881,  he  was  fined  for  non-performance 
of  military  duty,  and  ordered  to  present  himself  at  the  training 
station,  Cedergen  produced  his  naturalization  certificate  but  the 
authorities  disregarded  it.  He  then  appealed  to  Stevens,  and 
certified  that  he  had  emigrated  at  an  age  when  military  service 
could  not  be  required.  Stevens  brought  the  case  to  the  attention 
of  Baron  Hochschild,  the  Foreign  Minister,  showing  that  the 
treaty  of  1869  rendered  Cedergren  free  from  liability  as  to 
Swedish  obligations.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  to  whom  the 
Baron  had  referred  the  matter,  decided  that,  although  Cedergren 
was  exempt  from  performing  military  service,  the  fine  could  still 
be  demanded.     Stevens  again  called  on  Baron  Hochschild,  and 
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showed  how  similar  cases  had  been  decided  in  Germany  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  American  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  After 
a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  case,  the  Baron  admitted  the  cor- 
rectness of  Stevens's  construction  and  the  immunity  of  Ceder- 
gren  from  obligations  to  the  Swedish  government.^^  A  similar 
instance  occurred  the  same  year  in  Norway,  and  another  in  1901, 
but  no  serious  difficulty  was  experienced  in  their  settlement. 

Between  nations,  as  between  individuals,  small  acts  of  kindness 
and  courtesy  assume  significance  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  long 
friendship.  In  1866  an  American  squadron,  composed  of  the 
double-turreted  monitor  Miantonomoh,  and  the  steamship  Au- 
gusta, commanded  by  Captain  Alexander  Murray  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Hon.  Gustavus  Vasa  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  intimate  friend  of  John  Ericsson,  visited  various 
European  ports,  among  them  Stockholm.  The  cordial  reception, 
which  the  officers  and  men  experienced  in  that  city,  was  proof  of 
the  friendly  spirit,  which  directed  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
governments.*^ 

The  visit  in  1875  of  Admiral  Worden,  who  had  commanded  the 
Monitor  in  her  battle  with  the  Merrimac,  was,  if  possible,  even 
more  appreciated  by  the  government  and  people  of  Sweden. 
The  admiral  was  to  them  associated  with  Captain  John  Ericsson, 
a  relationship,  which  in  their  opinion,  added  lustre  to  an  already 
heroic  name.*'^ 

In  the  course  of  his  tour  around  the  world.  General  Grant  in 
July,  1878,  visited  Norway  and  Sweden.  King  Oscar  II  was  at 
that  time  in  Christiania,  and  there  the  ex-President  was  pre- 
sented to  His  Majesty.  "The  King  promptly  returned  the  call, 
and  the  following  day  gave  a  dinner  party  in  his  honor."  In 
Stockholm  a  large  association  of  mechanics  and  laboring  men 
visited  Grant  to  pay  their  respects.  Other  citizens  joined  the 
delegation  until  their  number  was  upward  of  five  thousand  per- 
sons. Their  spokesman  addressed  the  distinguished  American  in 
terms  of  commendation,  to  which  he  replied  with  customary 
brevity  but  undoubted  sincerity.*^ 

An  invitation  was  in  1877  extended  to  the  United  States  by  the 
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Swedish  government  to  participate  in  the  International  Prison 
Congress  at  Stockholm  in  August  of  the  following  year.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  was  appointed  to  be 
the  official  representative  of  the  American  government.  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Illinois  and  Connecticut  sent  representatives  of 
their  own.*^  In  1898  the  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  international  fisheries  ex- 
hibition at  Bergen,  Norway.  The  sum  of  $20,000.00  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  to  this  end,  and  Joseph  W.  Collins  was 
appointed  by  the  President  to  make  appropriate  arrangements. 
' '  The  applications  for  publications  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion of  Fish  and  Fisheries  were  numerous  and  urgent.  These  came 
not  only  from  Norwegian  museums,  fishery  schools,  etc.,  but  also 
from  gentlemen  prominently  identified  with  the  fishery,  fish  cul- 
tural, and  scientific  interests  of  other  countries. ' '  ^°  When  the 
exliibition  closed,  some  of  the  American  exhibitors  presented 
their  collections  to  schools  and  museums  in  Norway,  thus  winning 
very  favorable  mention  in  Scandinavian  papers.  Collins,  in 
reporting  their  gifts  to  the  United  States  government,  added 
that :  ' '  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  such  intelligent  and 
generous  action  will  have  a  most  satisfactory  result. ' '  ^^ 

If  there  is  one  incident,  which,  more  than  any  other,  stands 
in  the  memory  of  Swedish  people  as  typifying  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States,  that  incident  is  the  honorable  manner  in  which 
Captain  John  Ericsson's  remains  were  returned  to  the  land  of 
his  birth.  The  great  inventor  had  expressed  his  desire  to  be 
buried  in  Sweden,  and,  upon  the  suggestion  of  that  country,  the 
Navy  Department  in  1890  assumed  the  duty  of  transferring  his 
remains  in  a  manner  **  befitting  his  rank  and  distinguished 
name."  The  United  States  man-of-war  Baltimore  was  desig- 
nated to  bring  the  corpse  to  Sweden,  and  the  ceremonies  of  de- 
parture in  New  York  harbor  were  very  impressive.  At  two 
o'clock  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  September  14,  1890,  Captain 
Schley  of  the  Baltimore  delivered  the  casket  to  our  minister, 
W.  W.  Thomas,  who  in  turn  delivered  it  to  Rear  Admiral  Peyron 
of  the  Swedish  Navy.  The  body  was  escorted  between  decorated 
streets  and  immense  crowds  to  its  final  resting  place.     Thomas, 
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in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  that:  "By- 
no  other  act,  it  seems  to  me,  could  the  friendly  feeling  between 
the  two  nations  have  been  so  invigorated  and  strengthened;" 
and  he  added  that  the  presence  of  the  Baltimore,  ' '  towering  like 
a  colossus  above  every  other  ship  of  war,"  had  the  effect  of  im- 
pressing the  people  of  our  power.^^  Eleven  years  later  a  monu- 
ment was  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  in  Stockholm  in  mem- 
ory of  Captain  Ericsson,  at  the  unveiling  of  which  Thomas  testi- 
fied to  our  indebtedness  to  Sweden  through  her  great  son.^^ 

By  a  treaty  between  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  event  of  the  three  Powers 
failing  to  agree  upon  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Justice  in  the 
Samoan  Islands,  that  officer  should  be  appointed  by  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  As  it  happened  it  was  impossible  for  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  to  make  a  selection,  which  was  acceptable  to 
all,  and  they  therefore  instructed  their  representatives  at  Stock- 
holm to  request  the  kind  offices  of  the  King.  The  United  States 
suggested  privately  that  His  Majesty  appoint  one  of  his  own 
subjects.  The  answer  to  this  application  in  the  interests  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  was  affirmative,  and  Judge  Otto  Conrad 
Waldemar  Cedercrantz,  associate  judge  of  the  Swedish  court  of 
appeals,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa. ^*  Again  in  1900 
the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  was  sought 
by  the  three  powers  in  the  settlement  of  certain  claims  arising 
out  of  disturbances  in  Samoa.^^  Article  I  of  the  convention  for 
the  arbitration  of  the  Behring  Sea  seal  fisheries  dispute  invited 
the  Scandinavian  monarch  to  appoint  one  of  the  seven  arbitra- 
tors. Gregers  Gram,  a  Minister  of  State,  received  the  appoint- 
ment, and  thus  materially  aided  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
that  aggravating  question.^^ 

The  long-continued  dispute  between  Sweden  and  Norway  over 
the  question  of  foreign  representation  and  consular  service  came 
to  a  head  in  1905.  Norway  demanded  an  equal  share  in  the 
management  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
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when  this  demand  was  persistently  refused,  the  Storthing  on 
June  7,  1905,  declared  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.^^  To  the 
eternal  credit  of  both  kingdoms  the  separation  was  accomplished 
without  bloodshed,  and  the  two  nations  continued  to  live  in 
friendship  and  good  understanding.  Upon  receiving  news  that 
the  King  of  Sweden,  on  October  18,  had  recognized  the  right  of 
Norway  to  determine  her  own  affairs,  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of 
State,  on  October  30,  officially  recognized  Mr.  Chr.  Hauge  as 
Norway's  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim,  and  from  that  date  on- 
ward our  relations  have  been  conducted  with  the  two  nations 
independently.  Both  kingdoms  signified  their  intention  to  abide 
by  their  common  agreements  with  the  United  States  in  so  far  as 
those  compacts  were  applicable  to  each  one  of  them  individ- 
ually.^^ 

Our  intercourse  with  the  sister-kingdoms  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  has  not  in  general  been  marked,  or  marred,  by  tense 
diplomatic  situations  or  dramatic  military  episodes;  nor  has 
it  at  any  time  been  directed  by  policies  other  than  those  of  con- 
sistent friendship.  Belonging,  as  they  do,  to  the  class  of  small 
and  distant  nations,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  live  and  let  live,  they 
have  not  played  a  decisive  role  in  international  affairs.  Never- 
theless, no  nation  in  the  world,  except  Ireland,  has  given  so  gen- 
erously of  its  strong  young  blood  as  Norway  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  United  States.  By  the  "America-letters"  of  their  emigrated 
loved  ones,  the  common  folk  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  been 
introduced  to  this  great  land  of  ours,  and  have  learned  in  a 
measure  to  love  it.  The  names  of  George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the  '  *  free  America ' '  are  house- 
hold words,  and  there  is  probably  not  a  family  in  either  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  which  does  not  feel  itself  bound  by  personal  ties 
to  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  or  North  Dakota.  No  stronger  guar- 
antee is  possible  for  future  peace  and  good  will  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  than  this  personal 
relationship  and  the  long  tradition  of  sincere  friendship. 
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